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INTRODUCTION 

The  senior  high  school  language  arts  programme  focuses 
on  the  process  of  communication  through  speaking,  listening, 
reading,  writing,  and  viewing.  The  main  objective  of  the 
programme  is  to  develop  your  skills  in  these  five  areas  to 

help  you  to  grow  in  your  knowledge  of  language,  appreciate 
its  value,  and  use  it  well. 

TEXTBOOKS 

In  English  33  you  will  be  using  the  following  text- 
books. Classroom  students  are  expected  to  obtain  the  text- 
books either  by  borrowing  them  from  their  school  or  by 

purchasing  them. 

1 . New  Voices  in  Literature,  Language,  and  Composition  k - 
J.  Cline  et  al  (1982) 

2.  The  Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians  (second 
edition)  - James  B.  Bell  and  Edward  P.J.  Corbett  (1982) 

You  will  also  be  required  to  study  a novel  and  a 
drama.  Your  reading  choices  will  be  made  from  a list 
included  in  Lesson  9.  You  may  wish  to  make  your  choices 
soon  so  you  will  know  which  books  you  need  to  locate. 

LESSON 

INSTRUCTIONS 


The  following  guidelines  will  help  you  to  do  your 

correspondence  lessons. 

1.  Remove  the  staples  from  your  set  of  lessons,  and 
transfer  the  lesson  pages  to  a looseleaf  binder.  A 
looseleaf  binder  should  be  used  to  hold  both  your 
corrected  and  uncorrected  lessons. 

2.  Complete  all  lessons  in  pen  and  ink  in  legible  hand- 
writing. If  you  have  a handicap  that  affects  your 
handwriting,  let  your  correspondence  teacher  know.  Do 
not  type  your  lessons. 

3.  Complete  all  assigned  exercises.  Incomplete  lessons  may 
be  returned  uncorrected. 

4.  Answer  in  complete  sentences.  Marks  are  deducted  for 
errors  in  sentence  structure,  spelling,  and  punctuation. 

5.  Spend  enough  time  on  each  lesson.  You  may  have  to 
spend  several  hours  on  a lesson  to  complete  it 
satisfactorily.  Read  everything  in  the  lesson  material 
and  related  texts.  You  are  responsible  for  all  material 
in  the  course  for  the  final  test.  Do  not  skip  the  lesson 
material,  or  you  might  miiss  important  information. 
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6.  All  exercises  must  be  completed.  If  you  are  having 
trouble,  do  not  leave  the  exercise  blank.  Use  the 
Government  Rite  system  to  telephone  your  teacher 
for  assistance. 


7.  As  soon  as  you  have  finished  a lesson,  send  it  in  for 
correction.  The  Alberta  Correspondence  School  does  not 
accept  a large  number  of  lessons  from  a student  within 
a short  time.  Submit  lessons  regularly  to  prevent 
difficulties  occurring  before  the  final  test  period.  When 
students  send  a number  of  lessons  in  one  mailing,  our 
teaching  staff  cannot  provide  prompt  correction.  As  a 
result,  these  students  do  not  benefit  from  the  teacher's 
corrections.  Work  that  is  done  quickly  is  usually  of 
inferior  quality. 

8.  Review  each  corrected  lesson  carefully  when  it  is 
returned  to  you.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  you 
can  profit  from  the  corrections  and  your  teacher's 
comments. 


SYMBOLS 

Symbols  are  used  throughout  the  course. 


sed  to  indicate  a 
g assignment. 


2. 


indicates  a list  of  words 
and  definitions. 


3. 


4. 


indicates  information  about 
writers  whose  selections 
are  studied  in  the  course. 


indicates  that  material 
previously  studied  in  the 
course  should  be  reviewed. 
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SUGGESTED 

ANSWERS 


5. 


6. 


7. 


Ill  - 


indicates  a major  writing 
assignment  of  one  or  more 
paragraphs . 


indicates  that  an  exercise 
has  suggested  answers  at 
the  end  of  the  lesson. 


indicates  that  an  illustra- 
tion or  photograph  should 
be  examined. 


The  suggested  answers  help  you  to  become  responsible 
for  your  own  learning.  Suggested  answers,  in  some  exercises, 
give  you  answers  to  basic  questions  so  that  you  will  be  able 
to  answer  correctly  the  more  difficult  questions  which  arise 
from  the  teaching  material.  The  answers  also  evaluate  your 
ability  to  read  and  follow  instructions.  Your  correspondence 
teacher  is  here  as  a resource  person  if  you  run  into 
difficulty.  To  obtain  maximum  benefit  from  the  exercises  for 
which  answers  are  given,  you  must  handle  the  exercises 
properly.  We  suggest  the  following  procedure: 


1 . As  you  carefully  read  and  study  the  lesson  notes  and 

text  material,  answer  all  the  questions  that  you  are 
required  to  do. 

2.  For  those  questions  which  you  were  unable  to  do, 

restudy  the  related  lesson  and  textbook  material. 

Attempt  those  exercises  again. 

3.  Try  to  work  through  all  questions  on  your  own.  You 

need  practice  in  completing  exercises  on  your  own  to 
prepare  for  the  final  test. 

4.  Correct  your  own  work  for  questions  for  which  answers 

have  been  provided.  Use  a pencil  or  a different 
coloured  pen,  preferably  not  red,  for  marking  your  own 
answers.  Put  a check  ( v^)  beside  each  acceptable 
answer  so  that  your  teacher  will  know  that  you  have 

corrected  it.  If  you  do  not  use  the  suggested  answers 
effectively  for  these  questions,  your  lesson  grading  will 
be  lowered.  Submit  ALL  pages  in  which  your  work 
appears . 
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5.  If  you  have  answered  a self-corrected  question  in- 

correctly, you  should  restudy  the  related  lesson  and 
textbook  material. 

6.  Use  your  pencil  or  different  coloured  pen  to  indicate 

the  correct  answer.  This  procedure  will  help  you  when 
you  are  reviewing  the  course. 

7.  If  you  continue  to  have  difficulty,  ask  your 

correspondence  teacher.  Use  the  space  provided  in  the 
QUESTIONS  OR  COMMENTS  section,  or  telephone  your 
teacher  using  the  Government  RITE  system. 

THE  FINAL  TEST 

When  preparing  for  the  final  test,  carefully  restudy 
your  corrected  lessons.  Learn  important  terms,  and  review 

the  selections  you  read  for  the  course.  You  must  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  in  specific  terms  some  of  the  selections  you 
studied  in  this  course.  This  is  why  you  must  work  through 
the  lessons  carefully  and  learn  what  is  in  the  lessons. 

In  order  to  obtain  a final  mark  in  this  course,  you 
will  be  required  to  write  a supervised  final  test.  Information 
on  the  test  is  sent  to  non-classroom  students  with  Lesson  14. 
School  principals  will  provide  this  information  to  students 
who  attend  a school. 

The  year's  work  will  make  up  30%  of 
the  final  school  mark.  The  final  test 
will  make  up  the  remaining  70%. 


You  must  submit  a minimum  of  eighteen  satisfactory 
lessons  before  you  are  eligible  to  write  a final  test.  You 
will  be  expected  to  submit  all  twenty  lessons  to  be  eligible 
for  a full  evaluation.  Fewer  than  twenty  lessons  will  result 
in  a reduced  mark  for  the  year's  work.  Before  credits  can 
be  awarded,  however,  YOU  MUST  RECEIVE  A MINIMUM  OF  40% 
ON  THE  FINAL  TEST  AND  OVERALL  FINAL  GRADING  OF  50%. 

Should  the  final  mark  differ  substantially  from  the 
year's  work,  the  teacher  will  use  discretion  in  balancing  the 
composition  of  the  marks  in  order  to  arrive  at  a fair 
assessment  of  your  ability  in  the  course. 


The  grading  system  is  as  follows: 

A over  80% 

B 65%  to  79% 

C 50%  to  64% 

D 40%  to  49% 

F below  40% 
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If  you  have  been  used  to  receiving  numerical  grades  in 
the  past,  you  will  have  to  adjust  to  the  letter-grade  system. 
English  is  a subject  that  does  not  readily  admit  of  the 
precision  required  in  assigning  exact  percentage  points. 


A PERSONAL  GUIDE  FOR  LESSON  COMPLETION  IN 
YOUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 

Below  you  will  find  a procedure  for  calculating  the 
frequency  with  which  you  must  submit  lessons  in  your 
correspondence  course  to  finish  by  the  date  you  have  chosen. 
Use  it  as  a guide  for  working  on  your  lessons,  and  try  to 
follow  it  as  closely  as  possible.  If  you  do,  your  lessons  will 
not  stack  up  at  the  end,  either  for  you  or  for  the  teachers 
at  the  Alberta  Correspondence  School. 

1.  By  what  date  do  you  wish  to  finish  the  course? 


2.  Today's  date  is  . 

Now  count  the  number  of  days  on  the  calendar  between 
now  and  the  day  you  want  to  finish. 

Calculations : 


How  many  days  are  there?  

3.  Now  divide  the  number  of  days  between  now  and  the 
finishing  date  by  the  number  of  lessons  you  have  left 
to  do. 


No.  of  days _ days 

No.  of  lessons  remaining  “ lessons 

days  per  lesson 

The  average  figure  you  have  calculated  is  the  number 

of  days  you  have  on  the  average  to  complete  each 

lesson.  For  example,  if  the  number  is  100  days,  you 

20  lessons 

will  have  approximately  5 days  to  work  on  each  lesson. 
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Remember  that  you  will  need  to  allow  extra  time  for  the 
final  review.  You  may  wish  to  count  this  review  as  a 
lesson  and  include  it  in  your  calculations. 


4.  Example:  Suppose  it  is  October  15.  You  need  to  budget 

your  time  for  20  lessons  and  a final  review,  and  you 
hope  to  finish  on  or  before  January  6.  If  you  begin  on 
October  15  and  work  diligently  each  day,  you  will  have 
a maximum  of  84  days.  To  be  realistic,  however,  you 
should  probably  subtract  four  or  five  days  for  the 
usual  break  at  Christmas.  Your  formula  will  look  some- 
thing like  this: 


No.  of  days  _ 79  days  _ 3.76  days  per  lesson 

No.  of  lessons  ~ 21  lessons 

If  you  have  3 days  per  lesson,  you  will  be  able  to 

finish  slightly  ahead  of  schedule.  This  is  better  than 
allowing  4 days  and  falling  behind.  Complete  your 
chart  in  pencil  so  that  you  can  make  revisions  as  you 

progress. 


Lessons 

Dates 

1 

Oct.  15,  16, 

17 

2 

Oct.  18,  19, 

20 

3 

Oct.  21,  22, 

23 

Review 

Jan.  4,  5, 

6 

You  will  find  space  for  your  chart  on  the  next  page 
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Lesson 

Date  To 
Be  Completed 

Date  Sent 

Date  Returned 

Grading 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

1 Report  1 

Outline 

First  Draft 

Final  Draft 

If  you  need  help  in  planning  your  schedule,  please  let  us  know. 
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A LESSON  RECORD  FORM  MUST  BE  COMPLETED  FOR  EVERY  LESSON 


SUBMITTED  FOR  CORRECTION,  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BELOW 

A Lesson  Record  form  with  the  correct  label  attached  must  be  enclosed  with  every  lesson  submitted  for  correction, 
as  illustrated  below. 

Correct  use  of  these  labels  will  ensure  prompt  processing  and  grading  of  your  lessons. 

The  enclosed  .Lesson  Labels  must  be  checked  for  spelling  and  address  details. 

Please  advise  the  Alberta  Correspondence  School  promptly  of  any  changes  in  name,  address,  school,  or  any  other 
details  and  we  will  issue  a revised  set  of  labels.  Your  file  number  is  permanently  assigned  and  must  be  included 
on  all  correspondence  with  the  Alberta  Correspondence  School.  If  the  proper  label  and  Lesson  Record  Form  is 
not  attached  to  each  lesson  as  indicated  it  will  delay  your  lessons  being  processed  and  credited  to  you. 

Lesson  labels  are  to  be  attached  to  the  lesson  record  forms  in  the  space  provided  for  student  name  and  address. 


Check  carefully  to  ensure  that  the  subject  name,  module  number  and  lesson  number  on  each  label  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  lesson  you  are  submitting. 

Labels  are  to  be  peeled  off  waxed  backing  paper  and  stuck  on  the  lesson  record  form. 

Only  one  label  is  to  be  placed  on  each  lesson. 

LESSON  RECORD  FORM 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

If  the  address  on  your  lesson  record  form  differs  from  the  address  you  supplied  on  your  registration  application, 
please  explain.  Indicate  whether  the  different  address  is  your  home,  school,  temporary  or  permanent  change  of 
address. 
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LESSON  RECORD  FORM 
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FOR  STUDENT  USE  ONLY 


Date  Lesson  Submitted 


Time  Spent  on  Lesson 


(If  label  is  missing 
or  incorrect) 

File  Number 


Lesson  Number 


Student’s  Questions 
and  Comments 


>5. 

-o  c 
C3  O 

CO 

I = 

a.  2 

C5  g 


FOR  SCHOOL  USE  ONLY 


Assigned 

Teacher: 


Lesson  Grading: 


Additional  Grading 
E/R/P  Code:  _ 


Mark: 


Graded  by: 


Assignment  Code: 


Date  Lesson  Received: 


Lesson  Recorded 


Teacher’s  Comments: 

St.  Serv.  1-86 

Correspondence  Teacher 

ALBERTA  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
MAILING  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS 


1.  BEFORE  MAILING  YOUR  LESSONS,  PLEASE  SEE  THAT: 

(1)  All  pages  are  numbered  and  in  order,  and  no  paper  clips  or  staples  are  used. 

(2)  All  exercises  are  completed.  If  not,  explain  why. 

(3)  Your  work  has  been  re-read  to  ensure  accuracy  in  spelling  and  lesson  details. 

(4)  The  Lesson  Record  Form  is  filled  out  and  the  correct  lesson  label  is  attached. 

(5)  This  mailing  sheet  is  placed  on  the  lesson. 


2.  POSTAGE  REGULATIONS 

Do  not  enclose  letters  with  lessons. 

Send  all  letters  in  a separate  envelope. 


3.  POSTAGE  RATES 

First  Class 

Take  your  lesson  to  the  Post  Office  and  have  it  weighed.  Attach  sufficient  postage  and  a 

green  first-class  sticker  to  the  front  of  the  envelope,  and  seal  the  envelope. 
Correspondence  lessons  will  travel  faster  if  first-class  postage  is  used. 


Try  to  mail  each  lesson  as  soon  as  it  has  been  completed. 


When  you  register  for  correspondence  courses,  you  are  expected  to  send  lessons  for 
correction  regularly.  Avoid  sending  more  than  two  or  three  lessons  in  one  subject  at  the 
same  time. 


ADVANCE  NOTICE  CONCERNING  GRADE  XII  PROVINCIAL  DIPLOMA  EXAMINATION  IN  ENGLISH  33 


1.  Students  must  write  a Provincial  diploma  examination  in  English  33  in  order  to  be 
recommended  for  high  school  credits. 

The  Provincial  diploma  examination  will  be  in  addition  to  the  final  test  in  English  33 
set  by  the  Alberta  Correspondence  School. 

2.  The  Provincial  diploma  examinations  will  be  administered  by  Alberta  Education  and 
will  be  held  three  times  yearly  — in  the  last  weeks  in  January  and  June,  and  in  early 
August. 

3.  The  results  of  these  examinations  will  count  50  per  cent  toward  the  final  mark  for  the 
subject,  with  the  mark  from  the  Alberta  Correspondence  School  test  and  course  work 
making  up  the  remaining  50%. 

4.  The  pass  mark  on  both  the  Provincial  diploma  examination  and  the  Correspondence 
School  final  test  is  50  per  cent. 

Students  who  fail  their  Provincial  diploma  examination  can  either  request  that  their 
examination  be  remarked,  or  they  can  rewrite  the  examination  at  a later  date. 

Students  who  fail  the  final  test  set  by  the  Correspondence  School  can  write  an  appeal 
test  set  by  the  Correspondence  School.  Such  an  appeal  test  must  be  written  within  30 
days  and  before  the  students  registration  expires. 


Classroom  Students 

Classroom  students  are  those  who  are  enrolled  in  at  least  one  subject  in  a high  school 
which  follows  the  Alberta  curriculum. 

Classroom  students  will  be  expected  to  sit  for  both  their  Provincial  diploma  examinations 
and  their  Correspondence  School  final  tests  at  the  high  school  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 

The  final  tests  for  school  students  will  be  sent  to  principals  automatically  when  the 
required  number  of  course  lessons  have  been  received  from  each  student. 


Non-classroom  Students 

Non-classroom  students  are  those  who  are  not  enrolled  in  a normal  high  school  in  Alberta 
or  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Such  students  are  eligible  to  write  their  Correspondence  School  final  tests  at  any  time 
after  the  submission  of  at  least  eighteen  satisfactory  lessons  in  their  course.  These  tests  may 
be  written  at  any  office  of  the  Correspondence  School,  or  under  the  supervision  of  an 
acceptable  test  supervisor. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  final  test  be  written  before  the  student  sits  for  the  Provincial 
diploma  examination. 


Non-classroom  students  are  expected  to  write  their  Provincial  diploma  examinations  at 
the  nearest  convenient  high  school  during  one  of  the  three  yearly  sittings.  Information 
concerning  the  procedures  for  applying  to  write  the  Provincial  diploma  examinations  will 
be  provided  to  non-classroom  students  at  an  appropriate  time  in  their  course. 

Procedures  for  out-of-province  students  will  also  be  provided  at  an  appropriate  time. 

No  high  school  credits  will  be  granted  for  any  of  the  above  subjects  until  both  the 
Provincial  diploma  examination  mark  and  the  Correspondence  School’s  final  mark  are 
reported  to  Student  Records  and  Computing  Services  Branch. 


ENGLISH  33  SCHOOL-AWARDED  GRADING 

Because  of  the  nature  of  correspondence  study,  you  will  be  required  to  write  a supervised 
final  test  in  this  course. 

Your  school-awarded  grading  will  be  based  on  the  mark  you  receive  on  the  final  test, 
and  will  take  into  account  the  work  you  have  done  all  year. 

The  final  test  will  account  for  70%  of  the  school-awarded  mark;  the  remaining  30%  will 
come  from  the  lessons  and  other  assignments  submitted  during  the  year.  Regular  submission 
of  lessons,  effective  use  of  suggested  answers,  and  original  work  will  be  considered  also. 

If  the  final  test  mark  differs  substantially  from  the  year's  work,  the  teacher  reserves  the 
right  to  balance  the  composition  of  marks  in  order  to  arrive  at  a fair  assessment  of  your 
achievement  in  this  course. 

A minimum  grading  of  40%  must  be  achieved  on  the  final  test  before  the  year's  work 
will  be  considered. 

Any  lessons  or  assignments  received  after  the  final  test  is  written  and  returned  to  the 
Alberta  Correspondence  School  cannot  be  credited  toward  the  student's  grading. 
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Lesson  1 


READ 


EXERCISE  1 

( 


LET'S  COMMUNICATE 


Read  the  "Introduction"  to  English  33  if  you  have  not 
done  so.  The  "Introduction"  (pages  i to  vii)  contains  infor- 
mation that  will  help  you  to  complete  the  course. 

1 . textbooks  to  be  used 

2.  guidelines  for  doing  your  lessons 

3.  symbols  used  in  the  course 

4.  procedures  for  using  suggested  answers 

5.  information  about  the  final  test  and  your  school- 
awarded  mark 

6.  information  about  the  Diploma  Examination 

7.  guide  for  completing  your  lessons  on  schedule 

) (a)  What  books  will  you  be  using  in  English  33  besides  the 

two  textbooks? 


(b)  V/hen  do  you  choose  these  other  books? 


) (a)  For  what  errors  can  you  lose  marks  in  a lesson? 


(b)  How  should  your  answers  be  presented 
possible? 


whenever 
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Several  symbols  are  used  in  English  33.  Explain  what  the 
following  symbols  illustrate. 

( a ) 


(b) 


The  suggested  answers  must  be  handled  in  the  way  explained 
in  the  "Introduction." 

(a)  How  should  you  correct  your  answers  to  questions  with 
suggested  answers? 


(b)  What  two  actions  should  you  take  if  your  answers 
differ  from  the  suggested  answers? 


(c)  What  effect  will  your  not  using  the  suggested  answers 
effectively  have  on  your  grading  for  a lesson? 


The  information  about  the  final  tests  presents  several 
important  points. 

(a)  What  percentage  of  your  final  mark  is  contributed  by 
the  Diploma  Examination?  (See  the  orange  page  at  the 
front  of  this  lesson.) 


Vi^hat  percentage  of  your  school-awarded  mark  is  contri- 
buted by  the  final  test  set  by  the  Alberta  Correspon- 
dence School? 


(b) 
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(c)  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  lessons  that  you  must 
submit  before  you  are  eligible  to  write  the  test  set  by 
the  Alberta  Correspondence  School? 


(d)  How  many  lessons  must  you  submit  to  receive  a full 
evaluation? 


(e)  What  minimum  grading  must  you  achieve  on  the  final 
test  to  have  your  year's  work  counted  toward  the 
final  grading  in  English  33? 


•aSSEiaBL  IHG 
T.IE  TOOLS 

Before  builders  begin  projects,  they  first  assemble  ail 
of  their  tools.  Before  you  begin  English  33,  you  should 
assemble  all  itemiS  needed  to  do  your  lessons. 

1.  the  textbooks 

a.  New  Voices  k 

b.  The  Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians 

2.  two  pens  witn  blue  ink 

3.  your  lessons 


4.  a dictionary 
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OVERVIEWING 
YOUR  TEXTBOOKS 

Overviewing  is  a special  type  of  reading.  Its  purpose 
is  to  acquaint  you  with  the  reading  material.  You  might,  for 
example,  want  to  flip  through  a novel  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  will  be  interesting  to  read.  Our  purpose  in  over- 
viewing the  textbooks  for  English  33  will  be  to  determine 
what  they  contain  and  how  their  content  is  organized.  Over- 
viewing the  textbooks  will  help  you  to  use  them  effectively. 

Main  Textbook  New  Voices  U in  Literature,  Language,  and  Composition 
(editors:  J.  Cline  et  al),  published  by  GINN  AND  COMPANY, 

1982. 


Your  main  textbook.  New  Voices  k,  contains  stories, 
poems,  essays,  and  dramas.  It  also  contains  information  and 
exercises  in  knowing  and  appreciating  literature,  compo- 
sition, creative  writing,  oral  expression,  language  (v/ord 
history,  diction,  grammar  and  usage,  mechanics),  and  read- 
ing (vocabulary,  comprehension , and  study  skills).  You 
should,  at  this  point,  glance  through  New  Voices  4,  noting 
section  titles,  selection  titles,  special  sections,  and  illus- 
trations. Then  answer  the  following  questions  in  complete 
sentences. 


EXERCISE  2 

(1)  New  Voices  4 has  a table  of  contents  entitled  "Contents,"  on 
pages  3 to  7.  What  is  the  title  of  Section  12  of  the  textbook? 


(2)  Each  major  literature  selection  in  New  l/oices  4 is  preceded 
by  a "Forestudy"  which  introduces  a specific  language  arts 
skill  that  will  be  illustrated  by  the  selection.  What  is  the 
title  of  the  "Forestudy"  for  Section  9? 


(3)  Each  main  selection  in  New  Voices  4 is  followed  by  a 

"Follow-Up,"  some  practice  exercises,  and  a "Bookshelf" 
section.  The  "Follow-Up"  presents  further  specific  language 
arts  skills,  and  the  "Bookshelf"  section  provides  a list  of 
books  for  further  reading.  What  skill  is  discussed  in  the 
"Follow-Up"  to  Section  6? 
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(4)  Some  groups  of  selections  have  neither  a "Forestudy"  nor  a 
"Follow-Up."  They  are  clusters  of  poems  on  related  topics. 
What  is  the  title  for  the  poem  cluster  in  Section  20? 


(5) 


New  Voices  k also  has  special  sections  entitled  "Interlude" 
and  "Focus." 


( a ) 


Each  "Focus" 
What  specific 
section  in  the 


section  treats  a specific 
topic  is  covered  in  the 
text? 


topic  or  skill, 
second  "Focus" 


(b)  Each  "Interlude"  section  presents  readings  and 
illustrations  for  your  enjoyment.  What  are  the  contents 
of  the  first  "Interlude"  section  in  the  text? 


(6)  The  text  also  contains  several  photo  essays.  A photo  essay  is 
a series  of  photographs  v/hich  present  a topic  fron.  a certain 
perspective. 

(a)  What  is  the  topic  of  the  first  photo  essay  in  your  text- 
book? 


(b)  Name  one  sport  shown  in  the  photo  essay. 


(7)  New  Voices  U contains  a "Handbook"  on  page  370  to  393. 
If  offers  help  with  your  language  difficulties.  If  you  want 
help  in  learning  about  commas,  what  section  in  the  "Hand- 
book" should  you  consult? 
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(8)  A "Dictionary"  is  provided  in  New  Voices  k on  pages  394  to 
397.  The  dictionary  defines  words  used  in  the  selections. 
These  words  are  indicated  in  each  selection  by  superior 
marks  (°).  It  also  provides  the  following  information: 

syllable  division  tense  form  (when  required) 

pronunciation  definition 

part  of  speech  alternate  spellings 

(a)  Turn  to  "She  Wore  a Punk  Dress,"  on  page  196  of  New 
Voices  4.  What  is  the  first  word  on  page  197  to  have 
a superior  mark  (^)? 


(b)  Using  the  "Dictionary"  in  New  Voices  4,  divide  the  word 
into  syllables  and  indicate  its  pronunciation. 


(c)  Using  the  "Dictionary"  in  New  Koices  4,  indicate  what 
part  of  speech  this  word  is. 


(d)  Using  the  "Dictionary"  in  New  Voices  4,  give  the 
meaning  for  the  word. 


(9)  New  Voices  4 has  an  alphabetical  index  on  pages  397  to  399. 
It  lists  not  only  selections,  but  also  authors  and  language 
arts  topics.  Use  the  "Index"  to  find  the  page  numbers  for 
these  items. 


Handbook 


(a)  connotation: 

(b)  Farley  Mowat: 

(c)  climax  in  narrative: 

(d)  participial  phrases: 

(e)  parentheses: 


The  Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians  (James  B. 
Bell  and  Edward  P.J.  Corbett),  published  by  JOHN  WILEY  & 
SONS  CANADA  LIMITED,  1982. 

Your  handbook.  The  Little  English  Handbook  for 
Canadians,  contains  writing  guidelines,  including  format, 

grammar,  style,  usage,  and  mechanics.  It  also  presents 

information  on  the  format  of  manuscripts,  research  papers, 
letters,  and  the  resume.  Glance  through  the  handbook  now, 
noting  its  chapter  titles  and  topics.  Then  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions  in  complete  sentences. 
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EXERCISE  3 

(1)  The  Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians  has  a "Preface" 
beginning  on  page  v,  a "Preface  to  the  Second  Edition" 
beginning  on  page  ix , and  a "Note  to  the  Writer"  beginning 
on  page  xi.  Read  these  sections,  and  answer  the  following 
questions  in  complete  sentences. 

(a)  To  what  dialect  of  written  English  does  this  book  serve 
as  a guide? 


(b)  According  to  the  authors,  why  is  it  important  to 
concentrate  "on  matters  of  grammar,  style,  paragraph- 
ing, punctuation,  and  mechanics"? 


(c)  What  system  of  documenting  a research  paper  has  been 
added  in  this  second  edition  of  the  book? 


(d)  If  the  person  correcting  your  writing  writes  the  number 
45  in  the  margin,  on  which  page  should  you  look  in 
the  book  for  an  explanation  of  the  error? 


(e)  What  is  the  title  of  the  section  containing  the  number 

45? 


(2)  The  "Contents"  on  page  xiii  to  xvi  lists  the  titles  of  the 
book  by  section  and  page,  and  indicates  specific  topics 
covered  in  those  sections. 

(a)  What  section  should  you  consult  for  information  on 
quotation  marks  in  titles? 


(b) 


What  p^gG  should  you  consult  if  you  are  writing  a 
business  letter? 
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(3)  Note  the  information  pertaining  to  correction  symbols  and 
proofreaders ' marks  given  inside  the  front  cover. 

(a)  What  does  the  symbol  "ref"  mean? 


(b)  What  page  should  you  consult  for  information  about 
correcting  an  error  referred  to  as  "ref"? 


(c)  What  does  the  mark  0/  mean? 


(4)  The  "Legend"  on  pages  1 and  2 contains  some  important 
information  on  the  meaning  of  graphic  models  used  in  The 
Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians.  Explain  the  meaning 
of  each  of  the  following  graphic  models. 

(a)  I 


(b)  ~r  1 


(5)  The  Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians  has  an  alphabet- 
ical index  on  pages  244  to  247.  Consult  the  "Index"  when- 
ever you  require  information  on  a specific  topic.  Use  the 
"Index"  to  find  the  page  numbers  for  these  topics. 

(a)  parentheses:  

(b)  wordiness: 


(6)  Note  the  information  given  inside  the  back  cover.  This  gives 
the  contents  of  the  book  at  a glance.  What  page  should  you 
consult  for  information  on  subject  I verb  agreement? 
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THE  PROCESS  OF 
COMMUNICATION 


Communication  is  a process  by  which  information 
is  exchanged  between  individuals  through  a 
common  system  of  symbols,  signs,  or  behavior. 

- Webster's  Ninth 

New  Collegiate  Dictionary 


Skills  of 
Communication 


There  are  five  communication  skills:  speaking, 

listening,  reading,  writing,  viewing.  Whenever  we  use  one  or 
more  of  these  skills,  we  become  involved  in  a communication 
situation. 


Elements  of 
Communication 

1. 

2. 

3. 


Any  communication  situation  involves  six  miain  elements. 

the  communicator  {the  sender  of  the  message) 
the  audience  (the  receiver  of  the  message) 
the  messag’e  (the  idea  or  content) 


4. 

the  channel  or 

message  is  sent) 

medium  (the  means  by  which 

the 

5. 

the  code  or  signals 

message ) 

(the  signs  used  to  send 

the 

6. 

the  purpose  ( the 

reason 

for  tne  commiunication ) 

The  illustration 

that 

follows  gives  an  example  of 

a 

communication  situation,  including  the  main  elements  of 


message:  Did  you  know  that  soccer 
practice  is  cancelled? 


1 . 

communicator : 

Jason 

2. 

audience : 

Esko 

3. 

message : 

the  cancellation  of  soccer 

4. 

channel : 

sound  waves  (by  telephone) 

5. 

code : 

spoken  word 

6. 

purpose : 

to  inform 
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Types  of 
Communication 


- Nonverbal 
and 
Verbal 

Communication 


The  examples  that  follow  present  communication 
situations,  including  the  six  elements  of  communication . 


SLtucution  §1 

1.  communicator: 

2.  audience: 

3.  message: 

4.  channel: 

5.  code: 

6.  purpose: 


Kyle 

members 

of  the 

Student ' s 

Union 

ways  of 

improving 

cafeteria 
in  school 

facilities 

sound  waves/light 

waves 

spoken 

gestures 

word  and 

to  persuade,  dis- 
cuss, inform 

SltucutiorL  #2 

1. 

communicator: 

Ardel  le 

2. 

audience: 

mail  order  depart- 
mient 

3. 

message: 

inquiry  about  a 

lost  shipment 

4. 

channel: 

light  waves 

5. 

code: 

written  word 

6. 

purpose: 

to  inform 

Whenever  you  nod  your  head,  frown,  smile,  or  even 
fold  your  arms,  you  are  communicating  a message.  This  type 
of  communication  is  called  nonverbal  communication  or 
communication  without  words.  When  you  speak  or  write,  you 
are  using  verbal  communication  or  communication  with  words. 
A communication  situation  might  involve  both  verbal  and 
nonverbal  communication . For  example,  when  opera,  pop, 
rock,  or  country  and  folk  singers  perform,  they  use  both 
voice  (verbal  communication)  and  body  movements  (nonverbal 
communication ) to  communicate  their  songs. 


In  the  two  communication  situations  illustrated  above, 
there  is  one  example  of  a verbal  and  nonverbal  communi- 
cation (speaking  - Situation  #1)  and  one  example  of  a verbal 
communication  (writing  a letter  - Situation  #2). 
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EXERCISE  4 


Uaq.  th.2. 

suggesTED 
A/^swens 

to  c.on./iQ.ct 
( a)  and  ( b) 

G.ach  VNV 

qu&Atton. 
bo-^o/ia  doing. 

( c)  and  ( d) . 


Six  communication  situations  are  described  below.  In 
the  blank  to  the  left  of  each  situation,  indicate  whether  the 
communication  is  verbal  (V),  nonverbal  (NV)  or  a combina- 
tion of  the  two  types  (VNV).  Below  each  situation  indicate 
the  communicator,  audience,  message,  and  purpose  of  the 
communication.  The  first  one  is  done  as  an  example. 


(1)  Professor  Stephans  delivers  a talk  on  poverty  in 


East 

Africa . 

(a) 

communicator: 

9yiof.cA/io/L  StcphnnA 

(b) 

audience: 

g^onojiad.  pubttc 

(c) 

message: 

the  ex.tent  of.  poventig 

(d) 

purpose: 

to  infoyun 

(2)  The  sign  on  the  highway  shows  a plate,  knife, 
and  fork. 


(a)  communicator: 

(b)  audience: 

(c)  message: 

(d)  purpose: 


(3)  The  referee  at  the  basketball  game  blows  his 
whistle  to  indicate  a foul  to  the  home  team. 


(a)  communicator: 

(b)  audience: 

(c)  message: 


(d) 


purpose: 
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A hall  full  of  people  watches  the  local  little 
theatre  group  present  the  musical  Hello,  Dolly. 

(a)  communicator:  

(b)  audience:  

(c)  message:  


(d)  purpose:  

(5)  An  ambulance  sounds  its  siren  on  Us  way  to  an 
accident. 

(a)  communicator:  

(b)  audience:  

(c)  message:  


(d)  purpose:  

(6)  A radio  interviewer  discusses  the  country's 
economy  with  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

(a)  communicator:  

(b)  audience:  

(c)  message:  


(d)  purpose: 


Effective  How  well  we  communicate  or  receive  a communication 

Communication  depends  on  many  factors.  People  of  different  cultures  might 
find  communication  difficult  because  they  not  only  do  not 
understand  one  another's  language,  but  they  also  do  not 
understand  one  another's  customs.  Even  within  the  same 
culture,  people  will  have  difficulty  communicating  if  they  are 
from  vastly  different  backgrounds.  A person  raised  in  a 
single-parent,  affluent  environment  might  find  it  difficult  to 
identify  with  someone  who  has  grown  up  with  a large  family 
in  a two-parent,  low  income  environment.  Assuming  that 
people  have  similar  backgrounds,  however,  some  factors  will 
still  come  to  bear  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  communication. 

Factors  which  influence  the  effectiveness  of  commun- 
ication include  barriers  and  facilitators. 
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- Barriers  to 
Communication 


1.  lack  of  common  knowledge  and  experience  between  the 
communicator  and  the  audience  (This  happens  when 
people  are  said  to  have  nothing  in  common.) 

2.  lack  of  emphathy  or  understanding  between  the 
audience  and  the  communicator 

3.  ambiguity  or  lack  of  clarity  in  the  message 

4.  illegible  handwriting  or  inaudible  speech 

5.  emotional  distraction  or  nervousness 

6.  misspelling  or  mispronunciation 

7.  poor  choice  of  diction 

8.  lack  of  experience  in  specific  type  of  comimunication 

9.  lack  of  good  listening  skills 

10.  lack  of  attention  to  body  language 


Barriers  are  factors  which  lessen  the  effectiveness  of 
a communication.  They  may  even  prevent  communication 
entirely.  Examples  of  barriers  to  communication  include  the 
following . 


- Facilitators 
of 

Commiunication 


Facilitators  are  factors  which  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  a communication . Examples  of  facilitators  include  the 
following : 


1 . common  knowledge  and  experience 

2.  rapport  and  empathy 

3.  clarity  of  expression 

4.  precise  vocabulary 

5.  effective  sentence  structure 

6.  legibility  or  audibility 

7.  clear  paragraph  development 

8.  accurate  spelling  and  punctuation 

9.  good  listening  skills 
attention  to  body  language 


10. 
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OUR  GOAL 

The  major  goal  of  all  language  arts  instruction,  and 
therefore  the  main  goal  of  this  course,  is  to  expand  the 
facilitators  of  communication  and  to  eliminate  the  barriers  to 
communication. 

EXERCISE  5 

(a)  Briefly  describe,  in  your  own  words,  a communication 
situation,  either  real  or  imagined,  at  work,  at  home,  or  in 
a social  situation,  in  which  a communication  barrier  or 
barriers  lessened  the  effectiveness  of  the  communication . 


(b)  Explain  how  the  effectiveness  of  the  communication  you 
described  in  (a)  might  have  been  enhanced  by  one  or  more 
communication  facilitators. 
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COMMUNICATION  BARRIERS  PREVENT 
MEANINGFUL  PERFORMANCE 
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Having  a 
Purpose  for 
Communication 


Inform 


Entertain 


Persuade 


There  are  three  basic  kinds  of  human  communication. 
There  is  mass  communication  which  involves  people  commu- 
nicating on  a nameless,  impersonal  basis.  There  is  intra- 
personal communication  involving  messages  sent  and  received 
inside  a single  person.  There  is  interpersonal  communication 
which  involves  two  or  more  people  communicating  with  each 
other.  This  is  the  kind  of  communication  the  lesson  is 
about  — people's  intentionally  trying  to  pass  messages  to 
each  other.  For  this  communication  to  be  effective,  the  people 
involved  must  know  the  reason  or  the  purpose  for  commu- 
nication. 


Every  communication  has  a reason  or  purpose.  Some 
common  reasons  for  communication  are  explained  below. 


1.  TO  INFORM 


Examples  of  communications  with  this  purpose  include 
the  following: 

a.  A newspaper  article  communicates  some  facts  about 
Canada's  constitution. 

b.  Your  supervisor  at  work  lets  you  knov/  how  your 
job  description  will  be  changed. 

2.  TO  ENTERTAIN 


Examples  of  communications  designed  to  entertain 
include  the  following: 


a . 

The 

comedienne 

at  a Reno  nightclub  goes  through 

her 

routine. 

b. 

You 

tell  your 

friend 

about  a very  humorous 

experience  that 

you  have 

had  recently. 

3.  TO  PERSUADE 


Examples  of  persuasive  communication  include  the 
following : 

a.  A letter  to  the  editor  of  a newspaper  argues  that 
Canada's  defence  policies  should  be  changed. 

b.  You  present  reasons  to  your  friend  to  convince 
her  to  study  with  you  rather  than  to  go  shopping 
with  someone  else. 
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4. 


5. 


TO  DIRECT 


Communications  which  provide  direction  include  the 
following : 


a.  The  police  officer  at  the  corner  directs  traffic. 

b.  The  poster  presents  a list  of  actions  to  take  in 
an  emergency. 


TO  PERFORM 

Examples  of  communications  designed  to  perform  include 
the  following: 

a.  The  main  speaker  toasts  the  Queen  at  the  banquet. 

b.  The  political  candidate  is  introduced  at  the 
candidates'  forum. 


6. 


TO  SOCIALIZE 

Examples  of  communications  used  to  socialize  include 
the  following: 


a.  You  tell  your  friend's  father,  to  whom  you  were 
just  introduced,  that  you  are  pleased  to  meet 
him. 

b.  You  v/rite  a letter  to  your  cousin  in  another 
province. 
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EXERCISE 


Several  messages  are  presented  below.  Indicate  the  purpose 
of  each  message  by  placing  the  appropriate  letter  in  the  blank 
beside  it.  The  first  one  is  done  as  an  example. 


1 


1 = Inform  D = Direct 

E = Entertain  PR  = Perform 

P = Persuade  S = Socialize 


(1)  The  first  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  was  John  A. 
Macdonald . 

(2)  We  must  all  join  together  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
our  clean  air. 

(3)  There  was  a young  lady  from  Lynn 
Who  was  so  uncommonly  thin 

That  when  she  essayed 
To  drink  lemonade 

She  slipped  through  the  straw  and  fell  in. 

(4)  I would  like  to  introduce  you  to  my  best  friend, 
Joseanne. 

(5)  During  the  1970' s disco  music  was  very  popular. 

(6)  Don't  leave  without  signing  your  application  form. 

(7)  Would  you  like  to  join  us  for  lunch  on  Saturday? 

(8)  To  me,  golf  is  as  much  fun  as  sitting  and 
watching  your  toenails  grow. 

(9)  Mail  your  donations  to  the  head  office. 

(10)  We  cannot  increase  crop  production  without 
damaging  the  soil. 

(11)  The  Master  of  Ceremonies  introduces  Jonas,  a new 
singer,  at  the  concert. 

(12)  Write  a letter  applying  for  a job  at  the  local 
hardware  store. 

(13)  You  are  invited  for  coffee  and  cake  at  four 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(14)  That  is  the  best  brand  of  toothpaste. 

(15)  Turn  left  at  the  next  corner. 
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Purpose 
of  Poetry 


EXERCISE  7 


Every  communication  has  a purpose.  A poem,  though 
different  in  form  from  the  previous  messages,  also  commu- 
nicates a message. 

Read  "Lyric  17".  by  Jose  Garcia  Villa  on  page  325  of 
New  Voices  U to  discover  the  purpose  of  a poem. 

Qa/icJji  VLUjol  (191^-  ) an 

AmeyiLcan  paoJ:  boon  in  McuaLla,  f tiLLLppLno^ 

VtcLUppine  panentag^e.  He  come  to  the  Untted 
States  in  1930  and  La  noiv  a peymanent  neAident. 

Vitta'A  ^JyiAt  titLenang  inteneAt  cuaA  the  Ako/it 
Atong  ^o/un,  but  Aoon  ke  undertook  the  Atudg  of. 
poetng,  and  in  1933  began  Atudging  dngtiAti  and 
American  poetng  and  uu fitting  hiA  own  poerriA.  He 
UJOA  panticalafitg  iruteneAted  in  expneAAing  ideoA 
conciAetg,  and  in  eKpenimenting  with  poetic 
fo/im.  He  introduced  a new  fihgrriing  method  catted 
"fieveriAed  aonAonance''  in  Have  Come,  Am  Here 
(19H2),  and  the  "comma  poem”  where  the  comma  iA 
uAed  OA  a modutatofi  of  tine  movement  in  Votume 
Two  (19H9).  Vitta  admitA  that  oa  a poet,  ke  iA 
not  intereAted  in  deAcription,  outward  appear- 
ance, or  the  contemporarg  Acene.  He  iA  inter- 
eAted in  eAAence,  and  a Aingte  motive  donunateA 
hiA  writing:  the  finding  of  Aetf  ard  identitg  in 
the  mgAterg  of  Creation,  Some  criticA  compare 
hiA  poetrg  to  that  of  WittiaTt  13 take.  Att  hcA 
criticA  agree  that  hiA  beAt  poetrg  iA  freAh  and 
imaginative,  having  Aharp  cotour  and  verbat 
preciAion,  and  a combination  of  innocence  and 
outrage. 


Keeping  in  mind  what  you  have  just  read  about  the  poet, 
Jose  Garcia  Villa,  explain  the  purpose  of  this  poemi,  "Lyric  17." 
Give  three  details  from  the  poem  to  support  your  explanation. 
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Purpose  Prose  selections  may  inform,  educate,  persuade,  or 

of  Prose  simply  entertain.  The  prose  selection  you  will  read  next  is 

different  in  form  from  most  prose  selections,  and  it  is 
deceptively  simple.  You  might  find  yourself  pondering  at 
length  the  purpose  of  such  an  unusual  selection. 


Read  "The  Shortest  Science  Fiction  Story  Ever  Told,"  by 
Roger  Deeley,  on  page  233  of  New  Voices  4. 


*Rog.eJi  De.eJ.ey,  ( 19^^-  ) ujca  bonn  In 

6ngJand  and  beyan  hj/i  caneen  oa  a UbfianLan 
(196U-69).  He  then  became  a ua/uJieA.  and  a 
tectu/ien.  He  kaA  iv/ittten  hJAtontcaJ  noveJA, 
AcJence  fJctJon,  teJevlAton  ACJitptA,  matenLaJ 
^Q/i  chJJdnen' A mayayineA,  and  a AucceAApaJ 

B/iUiAh  aduuJt  cantoon  AtnJp,  '"RameAeA. " He 
enyoyA  iv/iiJuny  a vanJety  of.  rn.aJen.LatA  fan.  a 
vanLeJy  of  people.  He  beJJeveA  that  p/ioAe  may 
make  an  impo/itanJ  point;  but,  and  mon.e  impon.- 
tant,  It  AhouJd  entejitain.  HLa  mo  At  necent  monk  a 
one  die  noveJA  Thnee  CnowriA  fon.  the  Queen  ( 1972) 
and  The  By^anJJne  EayJe  (197^).  He  uunlteA 
matejiLaJ  fon.  BnltlAh  Jndependent  T eJevlAlon  and 
the  BnltlAh  BnoadcoAtlny  Conponatlon,  and  con- 
tnlbuteA  to  BnltlAh  and  Amenlcon  mayaylneA , 
IncJudlny  QaJax.y. 


EXERCISE  8 

In  a short  paragraph,  explain  the  writer's  purpose  in  'The 
Shortest  Science  Fiction  Story  Ever  Told."  Give  reasons  for  your 
ideas  in  complete  sentences. 
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ELIMINATING  THE 
BARRIERS  TO 
COMMUNICATION 


When  you  study  by  correspondence , communication 

between  you  and  your  correspondence  teacher  depends  on  the 
written  work.  You  are  required  to  write  two  final  tests  in 
English  33,  and  half  of  your  final  mark  may  be  determined 
by  how  well  you  express  yourself  in  paragraph  and  essay 
form.  Your  written  answers  are  the  only  way  you  have  to 
show  your  ability  to  handle  the  course  material.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  you  eliminate  the  barriers  to 
written  communication  by  expressing  yourself  in  clear, 
complete  sentences. 

A barrier  to  communication  lessens  the  effectiveness  of 
the  communication.  It  may  also  prevent  the  communication 
entirely.  Examples  of  barriers  to  effective  written  commu- 
nication are  the  sentence  fragment,  the  run-on  sentence,  and 
redundancies. 


To  get  an  overview  of  these  three  barriers  to 
communication , read  "Follow-Up,"  on  pages  38  to  40  in  New 
Voices  4. 


The  Sentence  In  oral  communication,  you  often  use  the  sentence 

Fragment  fragment.  In  written  communication , such  as  the  lessons  in 

this  course,  you  are  expected  to  write  in  complete  sentences. 
Only  under  very  specific  conditions  are  fragments  appropriate 
for  written  comim.unications . For  exai.rple,  experienced  v/riters 
may  use  fragments  in  writing  to  create  a special  effect. 
Inexperienced  writers  usually  do  not  use  fragments  on 

purpose  to  create  a special  effect.  They  use  fragments 
because  they  do  not  know  that  they  are  writing  fragments. 


READ 


- Causes  of 
Sentence 
F ragments 


Read  Section  17  , pages  34  to  38  of  The  Little  English 
Handbook  for  Canadians  for  information  on  the  "Sentence 
Fragment." 


A complete  sentence  has  both  a subject  and  a 
predicate.  It  expresses  a complete  thought.  A sentence 
fragment  lacks  either  a subject  or  a predicate,  and  it  does 
not  express  a complete  thought.  There  are  three  common 
causes  of  sentence  fragments. 

1.  setting  off  a phrase  as  a sentence  (A  phrase  lacks 

either  a subject  or  a predicate,  or  both.) 

INCORRECT;  Clarisse  having  made  the  pie. 

CORRECT:  Clarisse,  having  made  the  pie,  expe- 

rienced a sense  of  accomplishment. 
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2.  setting  off  a dependent  clause  as  a sentence  (A 

dependent  clause  has  a subject  and  predicate,  but  it 
does  not  express  a complete  thought.) 

INCORRECT:  When  suddenly  the  dog  appeared  at 

my  door. 

CORRECT:  I thought  I had  escaped  the  atten- 

tions of  their  pet  when  suddenly  the 
dog  appeared  at  my  door. 

3.  beginning  a statement  with  one  construction  and  then 
stopping  or  shifting  to  another 

INCORRECT:  My  cousin  disabled  by  arthritis, 
who,  because  he  had  become  progres- 
sively more  lame,  was  forced  to  use 
a cane  and  then  to  be  confined  to  a 
wheelchair . 

CORRECT:  My  cousin,  disabled  by  arthritis, 

who,  because  he  had  become  progres- 
sively more  lame,  was  forced  to  use 
a cane  and  then  to  be  confined  to  a 
wheelchair,  asked  to  be  visited  by 
the  local  health  officer. 


EXERCISE  9 

(1)  Which  of  the  sentences  printed  below  are  sentence  fragments? 

Write  F in  the  blank  to  the  left  of  each  sentence  fragment. 
Write  S in  the  blank  to  the  left  of  each  complete  sentence. 

(a)  We  have  talked  to  a marine  biologist  about  that  aspect 

of  the  problem. 

(b)  Because  of  increased  costs. 

_____  (c)  Camille  has  dyed  her  hair. 

(d)  Into  which  1 dropped  my  dirty  shoes. 

(e)  The  kind  of  things  you  think  of  when  you  are  sick. 

(f)  Terrible  things  will  happen  to  you  if  you  eat  all  that 

candy . 

(g)  My  mother,  who  is  secretary  of  the  athletic  committee, 

having  left  the  car  at  home. 

(h)  When  we  raised  the  money. 

(i)  Because  the  weather  turned  rainy,  we  cancelled  the 

picnic  and  the  outdoor  games. 

(j)  Unless  all  travel  is  restricted. 
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(2)  Revise  any  four  of  the  fragments  you  identified  in  (1)  to 
make  complete  sentences.  Write  your  complete  sentences  on 
the  lines  provided. 


Comma  Splices  Another  barrier  to  communication  is  the  comma  splice. 

A com^ma  splice  occurs  in  a compound  sentence,  when  two  or 
more  independent  clauses  are  joined  together  with  only  a 
comma . 

COMMA  SPLICE:  The  short  shopping  days  in  the 

malls  are  a thing  of  the  past,  the 
stores  are  open  until  nine  o'clock 
every  evening  except  Sunday. 

CORRECTED  SENTENCE:  The  short  shopping  days  in  the 
mall  are  a thing  of  the  past.  The 
stores  are  open  until  nine  o'clock 
every  evening  except  Sunday. 

Read  Section  18,  on  pages  38  to  40  in  The  Little 
English  Handbook  for  Canadians  to  learn  more  about  the 

"Comma  Splice." 

Fused  Sentences  Fused  sentences  are  run-on  sentences.  A fused  or 

run-on  sentence  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  closely  related 
independent  clauses  written  as  one  sentence  with  no  punctu- 
ation at  all.  Fused  sentences  are  barriers  to  effective 

communication . 


FUSED  SENTENCE: 

Two 

volumes  of 

the 

book 

are 

now 

comp 

leted 

the 

first 

one 

will 

be 

pub  1 

ished 

next 

year . 

CORRECTED  SENTENCE: 

Two 

volumes  of 

the 

book 

are 

now 

comp 

leted 

. The 

first 

one 

will 

be 

pub  1 

ished 

next 

year . 
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Read  Section  19,  on  pages  40  to  42  in  The  Little 
English  Handbook  for  Canadians  to  learn  more  about  "Fused 
Sentences." 


EXERCISE  10 


(1)  Use  all  four  methods  explained  in  The  Little  English 

Handbook  for  Canadians  to  correct  the  following  comma  splice 
in  four  different  ways. 

Our  minds  are  never  challenged  by  the  television  set,  it  is 
just  so  much  easier  to  sit  there  than  to  read  a book . 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
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(2)  Use  all  four  methods  explained  in  The  Little  English  Hand- 
book for  Canadians  to  correct  the  following  fused  sentence  in 
four  different  ways. 

Leggatt  was  convicted  for  having  killed  a man  thus  he  would 
never  be  able  to  work  on  a ship  again. 

(a)  


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Redundancies  Another  barrier  t-o  communication  is  the  careless 

repetition  of  words  and  ideas,  or  redundancies.  Redundancy 
in  writing  or  speaking  is  the  unnecessary  use  of  a word  or 
phrase  that  repeats  a meaning  that  is  already  clear. 

Read  Section  28,  on  pages  65  and  66  of  The  Little 
English  Handbook  for  Canadians  to  learn  more  about 
redundanc  ies . 
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EXERCISE  11 


Revise  any  eight  of  the  following  sentences  on  the  lines  provided 

Ic  If  the  sentence  is  a fragment,  add  words 
to  make  a complete  sentence. 


2.  If  it  is  a comma  splice  or  a fused 
sentence,  provide  the  correct  punctuation, 
coordination,  or  subordination. 

3.  If  it  contains  a redundancy,  omit  the 
unnecessary  words  or  phrases. 

(1)  At  the  sound  of  the  bell. 


(2)  Everything  is  going  right  today,  1 can't  do  anything 
wrong . 


(3)  Please  repeat  that  sentence  over  again. 


(4)  That  was  close  I thought  the  other  car  would  hit  us. 


(5)  Help  me  lift  this  board  up. 
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(6)  If  you  get  there  first. 


(7)  1 had  not  hardly  got  out  of  bed  when  things  started  to 

go  wrong. 


(8)  Our  optimistic  cousin  was  always  looking  on  the 
bright  side  of  things. 


(9)  After  all  that  work,  not  to  finish  the  project  on  time. 


(10)  I feel  1 should  take  the  course  over  again. 


(11)  Carol  couldn't  find  her  dark  blue  socks  in  fact  she 
couldn't  find  one  pair  of  socks  without  holes  in  them. 
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(12)  The  house  lot  was  rectangular  in  shape. 


(13)  Running  as  quickly  as  he  could,  the  sprinter  started 
gaining  on  the  two  leaders  he  passed  one  on  the 
homestretch . 


(14)  This  is  the  latest  and  most  recent  hit. 


(15)  Give  us  a little  more  time  we'll  finish  the  job. 


(l6)  Because  1 wanted  a higher  grade. 


LOOKING 

AHEAD 


You  have  completed  your  first  lesson  in  English  33.  In 
the  second  lesson  you  will  learn  more  about  communicating 
with  a purpose  in  speaking  and  in  writing.  You  will  learn 
more  about  barriers  to  and  facilitators  of  effective  speaking 
and  listening  situations,  and  you  will  learn  about  note- 
taking and  using  quotation  marks. 
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SUGGESTED  ANSWERS 


NV 

(2) 

(a) 

communicator: 

Department 

Business 

of 

Tourism  and  Small 

(b) 

audience: 

driving  public 

(c)  and  (d)  will 
teacher. 

be  corrected 

by 

your 

correspondence 

NV 

(3) 

( a ) 

communicator: 

referee 

(b) 

audience: 

spectators  and  p 

layers 

(c)  and  (d)  will 
teacher. 

be  corrected 

by 

your 

correspondence 

VNV 

(4) 

(a) 

communicator: 

theatre  group 

(b) 

audience: 

theatre-going 

, patrons 

(c)  and  (d)  will 
teacher. 

be  corrected 

by 

your 

correspondence 

NV 

(5) 

(a) 

communicator: 

siren 

(b) 

audience: 

public 

( c ) and  ( d ) will 
teacher. 

be  corrected 

by 

your 

correspondence 

V 

(6) 

( a ) 

communicators ; 

: interviewer, 

Minister 

of  Finance 

(b) 

audience: 

radio  listeners 

(c)  and  (d)  will 
teacher. 

be  corrected 

by 

your 

correspondence 

(1) 

1 

(9) 

D 

(2) 

P 

(10) 

1,  P 

(3) 

E 

(11) 

PR 

(4) 

S 

(12) 

D 

(5) 

I 

(13) 

S 

(6) 

D 

(14) 

P 

(7) 

S 

(15) 

D 

(8) 

E 

( 1 ) ( a ) 

S 

(f) 

S 

(b) 

F 

(g) 

F 

( c ) 

S 

(h) 

F 

(d) 

F 

(i) 

S 

(e) 

F 

(J) 

F 

The  remainder  of  Lesson  1 will  be  corrected  by  your 
correspondence  teacher. 
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QUESTIONS  OR  COMMENTS 


END  OF  LESSON  1 


ENGLISH  33  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1.  Name:  

Address:  

City,  Town:  

Postal  Code:  File  No.:  

Birth  Date:  Telephone  No.:  

2.  Give  details  of  the  most  recent  English  course  you  completed. 

Grade  Level:  Year:  

Course  and  where  taken:  

Final  Mark:  

3.  If  you  are  presently  attending  a school,  give  the  name  of  the  school. 


4.  What  dictionary  do  you  plan  to  use  for  this  course? 


5.  Describe  the  kind  and  amount  of  leisure  reading  you  do. 


6. 


Which  magazines  or  newspapers,  if  any,  come  into  your  home? 


- 2 - 


7.  Do  you  have  a television  set  in  your  home?  If  so,  indicate  your  three  favourite  programs. 
Approximately  how  many  hours  per  week  do  you  view  television?  


8.  Do  you  listen  to  the  radio?  If  so,  what  types  of  programs  do  you  prefer? 


9.  Describe  any  unusual  circumstances  such  as  physical  handicaps,  health,  family,  social, 
or  work  situations  that  may  affect  regular  submission  of  lessons. 


10.  Are  you  employed?  If  so,  please  describe  briefly  the  kind  of  work  you  do. 


11.  What  are  your  plans  after  completing  this  course? 


PLEASE  SUBMIT  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  WITH  YOUR  FIRST  LESSON. 
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ALBERTA  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
MAILING  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS 


1.  BEFORE  MAILING  YOUR  LESSONS,  PLEASE  SEE  THAT: 

(1)  All  pages  are  numbered  and  in  order,  and  no  paper  clips  or  staples  are  used. 

(2)  All  exercises  are  completed.  If  not,  explain  why. 

(3)  Your  work  has  been  re-read  to  ensure  accuracy  in  spelhng  and  lesson  details. 

(4)  The  Lesson  Record  Form  is  filled  out  and  the  correct  lesson  label  is  attached. 

(5)  This  mailing  sheet  is  placed  on  the  lesson. 


2.  POSTAGE  REGULATIONS 

Do  not  enclose  letters  with  lessons. 

Send  ail  letters  in  a separate  envelope. 


3.  POSTAGE  RATES 

First  Class 

Take  your  lesson  to  the  Post  Office  and  have  it  weighed.  Attach  sufficient  postage  and  a 

green  first-class  sticker  to  the  front  of  the  envelope,  and  seal  the  envelope. 
Correspondence  lessons  will  travel  faster  if  first-class  postage  is  used. 


Try  to  mail  each  lesson  as  soon  as  it  has  been  completed. 


When  you  register  for  correspondence  courses,  you  are  expected  to  send  lessons  for 
correction  regularly.  Avoid  sending  more  than  two  or  three  lessons  in  one  subject  at  the 
same  time. 
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PURPOSE  IN 
SPEAKING  AND 
LISTENING 


Speaking 


EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING  AND  LISTENING 

In  Lesson  1 you  were  given  an  introduction  to  the 
skills,  elements,  and  purposes  involved  in  communication. 
This  second  lesson  deals  with  speaking  and  listening  skills 
which  are  necessary  for  effective  and  meaningful  communi- 
cation. This  lesson  will  also  talk  about  inferences  which  can 
be  made  from  dialogue  and  the  proper  use  of  quotation 
marks  with  dialogue. 


As  human  beings  we 
some  form  or  other  for  the 
skills  are  constantly  being 
and  friends,  answering  the 
we  wish  to  purchase  while 
conversation  exchanges. 


will  continue  to  communicate  in 
rest  of  our  lives.  Our  speaking 
used  — talking  with  our  family 
phone,  inquiring  about  items  that 
shopping,  and  having  day-to-day 


In  addition  to  speaking  skills,  our  listening  skills  are 
also  very  important.  Studies  have  shown  that  the  majority  of 
people  spend  more  time  during  the  day  in  a listening 
capacity  than  in  a speaking  capacity.  Despite  this  fact,  the 
majority  of  people  are  not  taught  listening  skills. 


Our  personalities  in  regard  to  speaking  and  listening 
have  been  shaped  by  our  social  situations.  By  the  time  we 
started  school  v/e  v/ere  out-going,  bubbly  talkers;  shy, 
quiet,  reserved  listeners;  or  somewhere  in-between  these  two 
extremes.  The  challenge  for  a talkative  person  is  to  develop 
listening  skills  and  sensitivity  to  the  fact  that  everyone 
wants  to  speak  and  have  a chance  at  contributing  to  the 
conversation . A quiet  listener  must  develop  more  aggressive 
skills  for  taking  part  in  social  conversation. 

Both  talkative  and  quiet  people  must  learn  the  guiding 
rules  for  giving  effective  and  interesting  speeches  according 
to  the  occasions  that  arise  in  life.  Most  of  us  grow  up  and 
get  married;  this  usually  means  making  a toast  at  the 
wedding  reception  or  replying  to  one.  We  change  from  one 
job  to  another,  and  a going-away  presentation  requires  a 
few  words  of  thanks  from  us.  If  we  decide  to  run  for  civic 
office,  we  are  required  to  be  articulate  in  the  art  of 
effective  com.munication . Occasions  on  which  we  must  use  our 
public  speaking  skills  will  occur  throughout  our  lives. 


When  a person  is  making  a serious  attempt  to 
communicate  with  an  audience,  speaking  is  not  just  a matter 
of  uttering  words.  Effective  speaking  requires  advance  plan- 
ning, organization,  preparation,  and  practice. 
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EXERCISE 


Two  main  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
giving  a public  speech: 

1 . the  purpose  of  the  speech 

2.  the  audience  to  whom  the  speech  is  given 

If  the  purpose  of  your  speech  were  to  present  a social 
studies  project  to  your  class,  you  would  probably  talk  in  a 
serious,  factual  manner;  but  you  would  use  a pleasant, 
conversational  tone  because  you  know  the  students  by  name. 

If  your  purpose  in  speaking  were  to  open  a meeting, 

you  would  be  serious,  formal,  and  sure  to  follow  the  rules 

of  order  that  regulate  the  operation  of  your  club. 

If  members  of  your  nature  club  asked  you  to  present 
slides  and  a talk  concerning  your  last  overnight  hiking 
expedition  at  Jasper,  however,  you  would  use  a more 
informal  tone.  Your  talk  would  be  on  a casual  level  because 
you  would  be  meeting  with  friends  in  a relaxed  atmosphere 

for  recreation.  You  would  feel  free  to  use  slang,  but  you 
wouldn't  joke  around  so  much  that  nothing  at  all  was 
accomplished . 

The  purpose  of  the  talk  and  the  audience  listening  to 
the  talk  are  two  major  considerations  with  which  a speaker 
must  be  concerned.  The  purpose  of  the  talk  and  the 

composition  of  the  audience  will  determine  the  approach  that 
an  effective  speaker  will  use. 


When  presenting  a talk,  the  speaker  must  be  aware  of  two 
elements:  the  purpose  of  the  talk  and  the  type  of  audience  who 
will  listen  to  the  talk.  Refer  to  the  notes  which  have  been  given; 
and  explain  the  differences  in  approach  that  you,  as  a speaker, 
would  take  into  consideration  if  you  used  the  same  topic  but 
presented  it  to  a different  audience.  The  first  talk  is  completed  as 
an  example. 


TOPIC 

AUDIENCE 

APPROACH  TAKEN 

Present 

’’social  (a) 

your  class 

(a) 

Ln{Lo/unjaU.  bmt  ^acJiucU. 

studies 

project . ” 

(b) 

your  parents 

(b) 

vQA.li  jjn.fioAm.aLy 

eorivQA/icutionaL 

chatLoA 

(c) 

trustees  of 

(c) 

fioAmaL,  facLiioL, 

your  school 

pAof.Qyi^LoriaL  torio. 
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Talks 


TOPIC 

AUDIENCE 

APPROACH  TAKEN 

Open  a meeting. 

(a)  student  union 

(a) 

(b)  nature  club  (b) 


(c)  town  meeting  (b) 


(3)  Explain  hiking 
expedi t ion . 


(a)  your  nature 
club 


(a) 


(b)  members  of  (b) 

senior  citizens' 
home 


(c)  environmental  (c) 

group 


of  In  order  to  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience  a talk 

must  be  interesting  and  organized.  It  must  have  a message 
or  reason  for  being  presented.  There  are  several  ways  to 
make  a talk  interesting.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  speaker  is 
the  first  step  in  holding  audience  attention.  If  the  speaker 
believes  in  the  topic  and  can  present  relevant  personal 
examples  and  applications  of  the  topic,  then  the  audience  is 
more  likely  to  respond  in  a positive  manner. 
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Listening 


Humour  may  be  used,  but  it  should  be  adapted  to  fit 
the  purpose  of  the  talk  and  the  particular  audience.  Stale  or 
worn-out  jokes  should  be  avoided.  Organization  is  very 
important.  A speaker  must  begin  preparing  the  talk  far 
enough  in  advance  of  the  presentation  date  to  allow  for 
revision.  Any  facts  which  are  to  be  used  in  a talk  must  be 
checked  for  accuracy  in  an  up-to-date  reference  book . Any 
opinion  which  is  expressed  should  be  presented  as  an 
opinion,  and  the  audience  should  be  given  a chance  to  make 
their  judgement.  IVeaker  arguments  should  be  presented  first; 
the  best  arguments  should  be  presented  later  in  the  speech. 
This  arrangement  will  have  greater  impact  on  the  audience. 

Finally,  the  audience  must  have  no  doubt  concerning 
the  speaker's  position  on  the  topic.  The  speaker's  enthusiasm 
should  convey  this  position. 


Just  as  the  speaker  has  responsibilities  in  regard  to 
purpose  and  audience,  so,  too,  the  listener  has  respons- 
ibilities towards  the  speaker.  The  key  to  being  a skilled 
listener  is  to  be  an  active  listener.  Some  of  the  steps  in 
becoming  a good  listener  include  the  following: 


1.  Try  to  concentrate  on  what  the  speaker  is  saying.  Tune 

out  distractions,  and  look  directly  at  the  speaker. 
Looking  directly  at  the  speaker  v/ill  provide  positive 
feedback  for  the  speaker  and  will  help  to  ensure  that 

a clearer  message  is  being  communicated  from  the 

speaker . 

2.  Decide  your  purpose  for  listening.  Each  situation 

presents  a different  reason  for  listening.  The  subject 
matter  of  a lecture  concerning  the  English  novelist 
Thomas  Hardy  will  be  quite  different  from  the  subject 
matter  of  a casual  conversation  v/ith  a friend.  In  the 
first  situation  a listener  might  v/ant  to  glean  inform- 
ation in  order  to  pass  an  examination;  in  the  second 
situation  the  listener  is  provided  with  a chance  to 
develop  closeness  towards  a friend. 

3.  Plan  how  to  fulfil  your  purpose  for  listening.  If  you 

are  listening  for  information,  you  should  bring  along  a 

notebook  in  order  to  copy  the  most  important  points.  If 

you  have  forgotten  to  bring  a notebook,  be  sure  to 

write  your  notes  soon  after  the  speech  has  been 

presented  in  order  to  remember  as  many  of  the  major 
points  as  possible.  Your  responsibility  in  listening  to 

a friend  is  to  try  to  understand  the  person's  needs, 
personality,  and  point  of  view.  You  should  ask 

questions  that  shov/  an  interest  in  the  other  person. 
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If  you  are  speaking  in  a soft  voice,  lacking  variety  in 
your  tone,  or  talking  too  quickly,  chances  are  that  very 

little  of  your  talk  will  be  comprehended  by  your  audience. 

You  must  talk  in  a loud  voice  capable  of  being  heard  by  all 
people  in  your  audience.  If  there  is  a microphone  system 

being  used,  check  the  volume  and  settings  before  you  give 
your  talk.  Adjust  the  microphone  to  the  proper  height  when 
it  is  your  turn  to  speak;  and  check  the  correct  distance 
between  you  and  the  microphone,  so  that  you  will  clearly 
convey  your  speech  to  your  audience. 

Another  element  to  be  considered  is  variation  in  your 

tone.  You  might  shout  out  one  or  two  important  points  and 

practically  whisper  several  others.  This  variation  in  tone 

helps  to  keep  your  audience  awake  and  interested. 

Be  sure  not  to  rush  through  your  talk.  A pleasant, 

normal  conversational  rate  of  speaking  is  necessary  so  that 

your  audience  will  understand  your  ideas.  It  is  better  to 
slow  down  your  rate  of  speech  rather  than  to  speed  it  up. 


In  order  to  listen  effectively,  a listener  must  keep  the 
mind  alive  and  try  to  eliminate  the  barriers  which  interfere 

with  listening.  The  following  points  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  you  are  listening  to  a speech. 

1.  Try  to  block  out  all  distractions.  Don't  be  more  inter- 
ested in  what  is  going  on  outside  the  window.  Don't 

glance  around  the  room  and  attempt  a fashion  review 

of  the  clothing  that  other  people  are  wearing.  Try  to 
keep  your  mind  centred  on  v/hat  the  speaker  is  saying. 

2.  Listen  for  the  main  ideas,  and  try  to  keep  these  in 

your  mind.  You  can  write  down  important  points  and 
fill  in  the  details  later. 

3.  Avoid  getting  emotionally  upset  and  attacking  the  speak- 
er in  your  mind.  Give  the  speaker  a chance  to  finish 
before  you  present  arguments.  Keep  your  mind  open, 
and  try  to  visualize  the  talk  from  the  speaker's  point 
of  view.  Many  topics  are  only  opinion,  and  a mature 
human  being  must  keep  an  open  mind  to  both  sides  of 
a question. 

4.  Be  sure  to  evaluate  what  is  said  and  not  how  it  is 
said.  Try  not  to  criticize  the  speaker's  voice,  dress, 
personality,  or  manner  of  speaking. 
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FACILITATORS 
OF  EFFECTIVE 
SPEAKING  AND 
LISTENING 


The  following  charts  summarize  some  of  the  ideas  which 
a good  speaker  and  listener  should  keep  in  mind. 


EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING 

1.  Use  appropriate 
volume. 

— Talk  loudly  enough  so  you  can  be  understood. 

— Check  volume  settings  on  the  microphone  prior 
to  giving  the  talk. 

2.  Use  expressive 
gestures. 

— Keep  your  audience  alive  by  using  hand 
movements,  turning  your  head,  and  moving 
around  if  that  is  appropriate. 

3.  Maintain  eye  contact 
with  your  audience. 

— Eye  contact  keeps  you  and  your  audience  alert. 

— It  shows  that  you  are  concerned  about  each 
person. 

4.  Use  proper  stress  and 
inflection. 

— Practise  saying  your  speech  to  yourself  in  a 
mirror. 

— Check  the  pronunciation  of  words  about  which 
you  are  unsure. 

— Communicate  clearly  so  that  people  will  pay 
attention  to  your  content  and  not  to  your  manner 
of  delivery. 

5.  Have  a positive 

attitude.  Expect  to 
succeed. 

— Remember  that  your  listeners  are  sympathetic. 

— Listeners  want  you  to  make  a good  report  or  give 
a good  speech. 
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EFFECTIVE  LISTENING 

1. 

Concentrate  on  what  the  speaker  is  saying. 

2. 

Take  note  of  the  main  points  and  general  ideas. 

3. 

Keep  your  mind  alive;  remain  mentally  alert  by  keeping  yourself  in  tune  with 
the  speaker's  ideas. 

4. 

Ask  questions  at  the  end  of  the  speech  if  you  wish  clarification  on  certain  points. 
If  you  ask  a question  and  pay  attention  to  the  answer,  it  is  likely  that  you  will 
remember  that  information. 

5. 

Pay  attention;  show  interest  in  what  the  speaker  is  saying. 

6. 

Try  to  anticipate  what  the  speaker  will  say  next.  This  will  keep  your  mind  alive 
and  keep  you  in  tune  with  the  direction  of  the  talk. 
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SPEAKING 

SITUATIONS 

Introducing 
a Guest 
Speaker 


An  introduction  for  a guest  speaker  should  be  brief  — 
not  more  than  a minute  or  two  — and  interesting.  The  first 
thing  that  you  must  do  is  get  the  audience  interested  in  the 
speaker.  You  must  tell  them  who  the  speaker  is  and  why  this 
particular  speaker  is  competent  to  speak  on  the  topic.  You 
must  give  background  on  the  speaker  which  is  relevant  to 
the  topic  being  presented.  It  is  a good  practice  to  check 
with  the  speaker  beforehand.  Checking  on  background  prior 
to  the  event  allows  you  to  be  accurate  and  will  save  you 
the  embarrassment  of  making  an  inappropriate  introduction . 
Give  the  topic  of  the  speech,  but  don't  go  into  detail  about 
the  topic.  Let  the  speaker  give  the  speech.  Complete  your 
introduction  by  turning  to  the  speaker  and  inviting  him  or 
her  to  the  podium  by  repeating  the  speaker's  name  so  that 
it  is  clearly  heard  by  the  audience. 


EXERCISE  2 


Write  a speech  of  introduction  for  one  of  the  following 
occasions.  Devise  your  own  background  material  and  any  other 
facts  that  you  need.  Follow  the  above  suggestions  in  order  to 
write  an  effective  and  interesting  introduction . Underline  the 
occasion  that  you  have  chosen. 


(1)  Introduce  George  Otherworld,  a science  fiction  writer,  to 
your  reading  club. 

(2)  Introduce  Martha  Cuttingham,  a dress  designer,  to  your 
sewing  club. 

(3)  Introduce  Dan  Doomsday,  a nuclear  disarmament  advocate,  to 
your  social  studies  class. 
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Making 
a Toast 


EXERCISE 


A toast  is  a statement  of  respect  or  affection  for  a 
person  or  persons.  People  gathered  for  a wedding  or  an 
award  presentation  may  be  asked  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  newly  married  couple  or  to  the  success  of  the  recipient 
of  the  award.  The  person  making  the  toast  should  keep  the 
comments  short  and  sincere. 

In  making  a toast,  you  should  keep  the  following 
points  in  mind: 

1.  Explain  the  purpose  of  the  toast. 

2.  In  a personal  way,  explain  why  the  person  or 
persons  deserve  the  toast. 

3.  Formally  ask  everyone  present  to  rise  and  drink 
to  the  health  of  those  who  are  being  honoured. 


V/rite  a toast  for  one  of  the  occasions  below.  Be  sure  to 
follow  the  three  steps  mentioned  above.  Underline  the  occasion  that 


you 

have  chosen. 

(1) 

Propose  a 

toast 

to  the  r 

uating  class. 

(2) 

Propose  a 

toast 

to  your 

occasion  of 

their 

wedding . 

(3) 

Propose  a 

toast 

to  your 

the  annual 

awards  banquet 
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LISTENING 

SITUATIONS 

When  people  talk,  their  choice  of  words  reveals  their 
personalities,  moods,  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  present  circum- 
stances, By  means  of  inferences  (clues  about  the  situation) 
the  listener  is  able  to  ootain  background  information  even 
when  some  facts  are  not  directly  stated. 

Read  "Listening  to  People  Talk"  on  pages  34  and  35  of 
New  Voices  4,  and  then  complete  the  following  exercise. 


EXERCISE  4 

(1)  What  sort  of  person  is  the  department  store  clerk? 


I nferences 
from 

Dialogue 


READ 


(2)  What  are  som.e  of  the  clerk's  expressions  that  helped  you 
form  your  impression? 


(3)  What  sort  of  person  is  the  customer? 
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(4)  V/hat  are  some  of  the  customer's  expressions  that  helped  you 
form  an  opinion  of  the  customer? 


(5)  If  t’ne  customer  were  a different  sort  of  person,  would  you 
expect  the  clerk  to  react  in  the  same  way?  Explain  your 
answer . 


Read  "Speaking  of  Hanging" 

on  pages  37  and  38  of  your  text 
New  l/oices  4,  and  then  complete 
the  following  exercise. 


(1)  What  can  a reader  infer  about  Cliff's  emotions  while  he  was 
waiting  eight  months  on  death  row?  Describe  his  feelings. 


(2) 


According  to  Ron,  which  groups  of  people  are  affected  when 
a murder  is  committed? 
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NOTE- 

TAKING 


It  is  useful  to  have  the  ability  to  take  notes  in  class 
while  your  teacher  is  talking.  A major  mistake  people  make 
is  trying  to  write  down  everything  the  speaker  is  saying. 
You  must  be  selective  and  jot  down  only  the  main  points. 

Spend  most  of  your  time  listening  to  the  speaker.  It  is  best 
to  jot  down  main  ideas  during  the  speech  and  leave  the 
minor  details  until  the  speaker  has  finished.  While  the 
speaker  is  talking,  write  down  some  of  the  questions  that 
you  wish  to  ask  at  the  end  of  the  speech. 

Note-taking  is  used  in  order  to  help  you  remember  and 
store  material  for  later  use.  A listener  who  takes  notes 
during  a talk  is  likely  to  recall  important  details  more 

readily  than  one  who  just  listens  to  the  talk. 

One  author,  Diane  Brown,  in  her  book  Notemaking 
(Gage  Publishers,  1977),  has  compared  a person's  memory  to 
a house  with  four  rooms. 

1 . room  one  - the  mind  office 

This  room  contains  memories  that  we  use  everyday 

and  which  are  overlearned.  The  numbers  from  one  to 
ten,  the  names  of  people  in  our  family,  and  our  own 

name  are  some  of  the  things  stored  here.  As  a note- 
maker  you  work  in  the  first  room  and  can  deal  with 
four  or  five  tasks  or  ideas  at  a time. 


2. 


spcoocoooooooooooocoooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


Proper  use  of  note-taking  allows  you  to 
overlearn  details  more  easily  and  there- 
fore store  more  of  what  you  learn  in  this 
first  room. 


room  two  - the  storage  room 

In  order  to  function  as  a human  being,  you  must 
be  able  to  store  information  and  put  it  out  of  your 
mind  for  the  moment.  Things  such  as  names  of  friends, 
places  visited,  rules  of  games  that  you  know  are  all 
stored  here. 

QOOOOOCOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCO«| 

J [ Your  notebook  provides  you  with  an  ( ! 

I ' external  memory  storage  room.  ( I 


i 
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3.  room  three  - the  locked  memory  room 

Sometimes  your  memory  requires  a nudge  in  order 
to  open  information  that  has  been  temporarily  forgotten. 
A key  such  as  a thought,  photograph,  or  love  letter 
can  allow  this  forgotten  information  to  flood  into  your 
mind . 


1 A notebook  can  provide  you  with  space 

for  ] 

• memory 

triggers  or  keys 

to  help  you 

re-  * 

1 member 

items  which  slip 

into  the  locked  | 

memory 

room. 

4.  room  four  - the  forgotten  room 

This  room  contains  things  that  have  been  forgot- 
ten. Even  though  these  things  seem  as  if  they  are  gone 
forever,  nothing  is  ever  lost  to  you.  If  you  have 
memorized  a poem  in  a lower  grade  and  have  now 
forgotten  it,  you  will  find  that  it  will  take  you  a 
shorter  period  of  time  to  relearn  this  forgotten  poem 
than  to  memorize  a new  one  of  similar  length. 


The  better  you  have  organized  your  note- 
making skills,  the  more  quickly  you  will 
be  able  to  review  and  relearn  material* 


ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


i^eJU.-0/ig.afLi^ed  note.-niahlnjg,  AkLLlA  clLLod  y,ou 
to  be.  mo/ie  acttvety.  tnvotved  -in  the  teann- 
-Lfig,  p/ioeeA^.  you  iv-Lit  be-  abte  to  obtain 
mone  in^oyimatton  piom  a tatk,  -speech,  on. 
tectune.  you  ivLLL,  cm  a neAutt,  be  a betten 
infjonmed  penAon. 
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EXERCISE  6 


Complete  one  of  the  following  assignments  on  note-taking. 

Underline  the  assignment  that  you  have  chosen. 

(1)  Listen  to  the  news  report  on  a radio  station,  and  take  notes 

to  indicate  the  content  of  the  main  news  stories. 

(2)  Watch  a documentary  report  on  television  (e.g.,  The  Fifth 

Estate,  Sixty  Minutes)  , and  take  notes  dealing  with  one 
aspect  of  the  programme. 

(3)  Have  someone  read  aloud  "Speaking  of  Hanging"  on  page  37 

of  New  Voices  k,  and  take  notes  while  the  selection  is  being 

read  orally. 
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USING 
QUOTATION 
MARKS  FOR 
DIALOGUE 


Punctuating 

Dialogue 


Quotation  marks  are  U'sed  for  several  purposes.  The 
titles  of  articles,  essays,  short  stories,  short  poems,  songs, 
and  chapters  of  books  should  be  enclosed  in  quotation  marks. 
The  most  important  use  of  quotation  marks,  however,  is  to 
indicate  the  exact  words  of  a speaker. 

A quotation  is  the  written  or  spoken  words  of  another 
person.  A direct  quotation  gives  the  exact  words  of  the 
speaker  or  writer.  An  indirect  quotation  does  not  give  the 
exact  v/ords.  Direct  quotations  require  quotation  marks. 

direct:  She  said,  ”I  will  finish  the  essay 

by  tomorrow." 

indirect:  She  said  that  she  would  finish  the 

essay  by  tomorrow. 

There  are  several  rules  for  you  to  follow  in  punctua- 
ting dialogue: 

1.  Begin  a new  paragraph  each  time  that  there  is  a 
new  speaker. 

"We  could  go  cross-country  ski- 
ing tonight,"  replied  Bert  when  he 
has  been  asked  for  suggestions. 

"Yeah,  that  would  be  great," 
said  Robert.  "Besides,  the  weather 
report  is  predicting  mild  weather 
for  the  next  few  days." 

2.  The  words  of  each  speaker  must  begin  and  end 
with  quotation  marks. 

"Cross-country  skiing  is  an  excel- 
lent way  to  stay  in  shape,"  she 
said . 

3.  The  period  or  the  comma  goes  inside  the  closing 
quotation  marks. 

In  Louis  Mackay's  poem  "The  Ill- 
Tempered  Lover,"  the  first  line  of 
the  last  stanza  is  "You  should 
bristle  like  those  cylindrical 
brushes  they  use  to  scrub  out 
bottles." 

4.  The  colon  or  semicolon  always  goes  outside  the 
closing  quotation  marks. 


A favourite  short  story  by  Ernest 
Hemingway  is  "A  Day's  Wait";  another 
is  "The  Killers." 
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5.  The  question  mark  sometimes  goes  inside,  some- 
times outside,  the  closing  quotation  marks. 

a*  Which  student  replied,  "I  have  read 
all  of  the  recommended  novels  for 
English  33"? 

f When  the  whole  sentence,  but  not  the  unit  en- 
closed in  quotation  marks,  is  a question,  the 
question  mark  goes  outside  the  closing  quotation 
marks . ) 

b.  The  rural  student  asked,  "Could  I 
have  more  time  to  complete  my  essay 
as  it  is  harvest  time  on  the  farm?" 

(When  only  the  unit  enclosed  in  quotation  marks 
is  a question,  the  question  mark  goes  inside  the 
closing  quotation.) 

c.  Who  asked,  "Why  do  we  study  how  to 
write  an  essay?" 

(When  the  whole  sentence  and  the  unit  enclosed  in 
quotation  marks  are  both  questions,  the  question 
mark  goes  inside  the  closing  quotation  marks.) 


EXERCISE  7 

Place  quotation  marks  and  capital  letters  where  they  are 
needed  in  the  following  sentences.  Some  sentences  do  not  require 
quotation  marks. 

(1)  Sandra  said,  Jane  Austen  wrote  a parody  of  a gothic  horror 
story . 


(2)  When  Bruce  finished  helping  in  the  library,  he  replied,  I 

enjoy  reading  myths  and  fairy  tales  to  younger  children. 

(3)  Where  are  the  keys  for  the  car?  Dad  shouted.  I am  already 

late  for  my  business  meeting. 

(4)  The  blurb  from  the  book  jacket  stated  that  the  book  was  the 

most  original  science  fiction  story  ever  published. 

(5)  Alice  said,  1 finally  took  my  mangy  cat  to  the  veterinarian. 

(6)  The  student  asked,  what  chapters  will  be  dealt  with  on  the 

exam? 


(7)  Which  teacher  said,  school  without  grades  is  like  a job  with- 
out pay.  No  reward  means  no  work? 

(8)  Who  asked  if  the  audience  was  silent  during  the  soliloquy? 
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Study  the  rules  for  using  quotation  marks,  and  then  insert 
them  where  they  are  needed  in  the  following  paragraph. 


She  shrank  inside  a little.  You  don't  owe 
me  a thing.  Just  get  me  back  into  Sorrel  Park. 
I'll  disappear  and  you  won't  have  to  see  me 
again.  Then  you  can  forget  what  I said. 

No,  I can't.  It's  a living  problem,  not 
just  a lot  of  gobbledygook  you  can  rub  off  a 
blackboard,  and  it's  got  to  be  lived  out  to  the 
end . 

Then  maybe  I'll  let  you  figure  out  for 
yourself  where  Doydoy  is!  She  was  angry  enough 
to  add,  Maybe  I haven't  picked  sides  yet. 

He  only  grinned.  Not  even  when  you  took  a 
swing  at  LaVonne  and  the  Kingfish? 

She  said  acidly.  If  you'd  been  sitting  on 
one  of  them,  maybe  I'd  have  swung  at  you! 

I bet  that  would  have  been  worth  seeing, 
too.  But  I'm  not  gonna  sit  on  you  to  get  you  to 
tell  me  where  you  think  Doydoy  is.  I'm  not  that 
much  of  a Dumpling,  and  I haven't  got  time  to 
waste.  It's  your  decision.  But  if  we  find 
Doydoy,  he  gets  handed  to  Prothero  . . . now 
what'll  it  be,  kiddo? 

- from  Sunburst  by  Phyllis  Gotlieb 
(Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside,  1977), 
page  87. 


Pirate 
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Imagine  that  a time  machine  has  brought  the  three  people 
pictured  on  the  previous  page  together.  V/rite  several  lines  of 
dialogue  for  each  person  and  have  each  person  speak  at  least 
three  times.  You  pick  the  topic  — it  can  be  serious  or  light  and 
humorous.  Be  sure  to  use  proper  quotation  mark  techniques,  and 
try  to  use  each  of  the  five  main  rules  at  least  once.  Be  sure  to 
indent  each  time  a new  speaker  begins  to  talk. 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


LOOKING 

AHEAD 


This  lesson  has  presented  you  with  effective  speaking 
and  listening  techniques.  Your  next  lesson,  Lesson  3,  will 
deal  with  viewing  skills  in  various  media. 
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SUGGESTED  ANSWERS 


(2) 

( a ) 

student  union: 

serious 

and  formal 

(b) 

nature  club: 

businesslike,  semi-formal 

(c) 

town  meeting: 

serious 

and  formal 

(3) 

(a) 

your  nature  club: 

light  and  entertaining 

(b) 

senior  citizens' 

home: 

light  and  entertaining 

(c) 

environmental  group: 

possibly  serious  as 
entertaining 

(1) 


The  department  store  clerk  is  efficient,  businesslike,  and 
slightly  sarcastic. 


(2) 


I can  deal  with  no  returns  unless  you  can 
produce  your  sales  slip. 


Out  to  lunch!  Next  customer,  please. 


(3)  The  customer  is  uneducated,  hesitant,  and  non-aggressive. 


(4)  I think  1 got  that  thing  right  here,  some- 
wheres  — you  know? 

I'm  not  gonna  do  nothin'  like  that. 

(5)  If  the  customer  had  been  more  pleasant  and  agreeable,  then 
the  clerk  would  probably  have  reacted  in  a more  positive 
manner . 


(1)  Cliff  was  probably  filled  with  fear  of  death  to  come. 

His  crime  was  likely  on  his  mind  almost  constantly. 

He  probably  felt  emotions  of  fear,  guilt,  remorse. 

The  victim,  the  family  of  the  person  killed,  the  family  of  the 
murderer,  and  the  murderer  are  all  likely  affected. 


(2) 
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(1)  Sandra  said,  "Jane  Austen  wrote  a parody  of  a gothic  horror 
story.” 

(2)  When  Bruce  finished  helping  in  the  library,  he  replied,  ”1 
enjoy  reading  myths  and  fairy  tales  to  younger  children.” 

(3)  "Where  are  the  keys  for  the  car?”  Dad  shouted.  ”1  am 
already  late  for  my  business  meeting.” 

(4)  correct 

(5)  Alice  said,  "I  finally  took  my  mangy  cat  to  the  veterinarian.” 

(6)  The  student  asked,  "What  chapters  will  be  dealt  with  on  the 
exam?” 

(7)  Which  teacher  said,  "School  without  grades  is  like  a job 
without  pay.  No  reward  means  no  work”? 

(8)  correct 


She  shrank  inside  a little.  "You  don't  owe 
me  a thing.  Just  get  me  back  into  Sorrel  Park. 
I'll  disappear  and  you  won't  have  to  see  me 
again.  Then  you  can  forget  what  I said." 

"No,  I can't.  It's  a living  problem,  not 
just  a lot  of  gobbledygook  you  can  rub  off  a 
blackboard,  and  it's  got  to  be  lived  out  to  the 
end . " 

"Then  maybe  I'll  let  you  figure  out  for 
yourself  where  Doydoy  is!"  She  was  angry  enough 
to  add,  "Maybe  I haven't  picked  sides  yet." 

He  only  grinned.  "Not  even  when  you  took  a 
swing  at  LaVonne  and  the  Kingfish?" 

She  said  acidly,  "If  you'd  been  sitting  on 
one  of  them,  maybe  I'd  have  swung  at  you!" 

"I  bet  that  would  have  been  worth  seeing, 
too.  But  I'm  not  gonna  sit  on  you  to  get  you  to 
tell  me  where  you  think  Doydoy  is.  I'm  not  that 
much  of  a Dumpling,  and  I haven't  got  time  to 
waste.  It's  your  decision.  But  if  we  find 
Doydoy,  he  gets  handed  to  Prothero  . . . now 
what'll  it  be,  kiddo?" 


The  remainder  of  this  lesson  will  be  corrected  by  your 
correspondence  teacher. 


END  OF  LESSON  2 
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BECOMING  VISUALLY  LITERATE 

No  doubt  when  you  think  of  an  English  course,  you 

think  primarily  of  reading  and  writing.  These  are,  after  all, 

the  essential  skills  involved  in  learning  to  function  effectively 
in  the  English  language.  As  you  discovered  in  Lesson  2, 
however,  it  is  also  important  to  speak  and  listen  well  if  one 
is  to  be  an  effective  communicator . In  this  lesson  we  will  be 
focusing  on  yet  another  communication  skill  — viewing. 

Already  you  may  want  to  ask  two  questions: 

1.  How  can  viewing  be  a skill?  Can't  anyone  with 

sight  see  automatically ? 

2.  Why  would  an  English  course  attempt  to  teach 

what  is  obviously  a nonverbal  skill  (assuming  it 
is  a skill)  such  as  viewing? 


WHAT  IS 
VIEWING? 

To  answer  the  first  question  we  must  distinguish  viewing 
from  simple  looking.  To  look  at  something  is  to  be  passive; 
in  fact,  as  any  daydreamer  knows,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
look  at  something  without  seeing  it  all.  To  view  is,  by 
contrast,  to  be  active.  It  is  to  look,  to  see,  and  to  analyse 
and  interpret  what  you  see.  It  is,  above  all,  to  be  aware  of 
what  you  are  looking  at,  that  is,  to  perceive  with  your  mind 
exactly  what  it  is  that  you  are  seeing  with  your  eyes.  A 

viewer  is,  then,  someone  who  actively  analyses  and  evaluates 

visual  messages  rather  than  passively  accepting  them.  To 

become  a skilful  viewer  does  take  training. 


WHY  SHOULD 
WE  STUDY 
VIEWING  ? 


To  answer  the  second  of  the  two  questions  simply  look 
at  the  world  around  you  — at  the  number  of  nonverbal 
messages  you  are  receiving  constantly  — people's  facial 
expressions,  bodily  gestures  and  postures,  photographs, 
road  signs,  billboards,  drawings,  television  pictures,  films, 
comics,  advertisements,  architecture,  clothing,  and  so  on.  We 
don't  (or  we  shouldn't)  just  passively  see  these  things;  they 
all  mean  something  to  us.  We  must  interpret  them. 
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Study  the  pictures  belov/,  and  answer  the  questions  beside 

each . 


uEAUEsr  mcmmuQ  simon 


(3)  What  makes  this  picture  so 
effective  in  conveying  the 
poster's  message? 


(4)  What  feelings  would  this 
poster  have  aroused  in 
Americans  during  the  war? 
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This  photo  is  of  Canada's 
Parliament  Buildings.  V/hat 
feelings  do  you  think  the 
architect  hoped  to  arouse 
in  us  with  this  design? 


This  is  the  symbol  of  the 
United  Way,  an  organization 
that  contributes  money  to 
those  in  need.  Explain  what 
the  design  is  intended  to 
mean  to  us. 
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VISUAL 

LITERACY 

People  who  can  read,  write,  and  communicate  effectively 
through  the  written  word  are  said  to  be  verbally  literate.  By 
contrast,  people  who  can  observe,  process  what  they  have 

observed,  and  evaluate  it  are  said  to  be  visually  literate  or 
to  possess  visual  literacy.  Visually  literate  people  are 

critical  and  discriminating  viewers;  and,  as  a result,  they 
are  able  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  visual  messages  they 
receive . 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  a wider  variety  of  stimuli 
than  ever  before  because  of  our  tremendous  exposure  to  the 

mass  media.  If  we  lack  visual  literacy,  we  cannot  fully 

appreciate  what  we  see;  and,  what  is  more  important,  we 
remain  at  the  mercy  of  those,  such  as  advertisers,  who  wish 
to  m.anipulate  us  through  the  media.  Today,  more  than  ever, 

to  be  effective,  functioning,  and  contributing  members  of 
society  we  must  be  visually  literate. 

PERCEPTION 

Perception  is  the  process  by  v/hich  v/e  become  aware  of 
the  world  around  us.  We  receive  stimuli  through  our  five 
senses  — sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch  — and,  by 
processing  these  stimuli  through  the  brain,  we  perceive  the 
v/orld  around  us. 

Problems  with 
Perception 

Perception  is  not  all  that  simple,  however. 

- Sense 
Organs 

First  our  sense  organs  may  distort  v/hat  they  receive 
and  send  to  the  brain,  or  may  not  function  adequately.  How 
well  do  you  see  upon  entering  a dark  theatre  on  a sunny 
day?  How  well  do  you  smell  v/hen  you  have  a cold?  Hov/  does 
food  taste  when  your  stomach  is  upset? 

- Selecting 

Next,  since  we  cannot  process  all  the  stimuli  that 
bombard  our  sense  organs,  we  consciously  or  unconsciously 
select  some  and  reject  others.  If  you  are  looking  for  a friend 
in  a crov/d,  do  you  carefully  examdne  everyone  you  see,  or  do 
you  tune  out  everything  except  what  will  help  in  your 
search  — the  red  jacket  or  blond  hair?  Have  you  ever  been 
so  engrossed  in  a book,  television  show,  or  conversation  that 
you  are  totally  unaware  of  all  sorts  of  noise  and  activity 
around  you? 
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- Predeter- 
mined 
Ideas 


Misperceptions 


Finally,  when  we  do  choose  to  process  certain  stimuli, 
we  always  do  so  through  a set  of  preconceived , pre-established 
attitudes,  beliefs,  and  ideas  that,  in  effect,  filter,  and 

perhaps  distort,  what  is  really  there.  If  we  look  along  a 
straight  highway  stretched  out  in  front  of  us,  it  seems  to 
grow  narrower  and  narrower  until  at  one  point  the  two  sides 
converge.  This  is  the  message  our  eyes  give  us,  but  our 

belief  that  the  highway  continues  on  for  hundreds  of  miles 
unchanged  "corrects"  this  message.  But  are  such  mental 

"corrections"  always  warranted?  Novice  campers,  frightened  of 
bears,  can  easily  turn  every  boulder  or  tree  stump  they  see 
into  a grizzly.  Their  minds  simply  convert  the  messages  they 


receive  from 
there . 

their 

eyes  into  what 

they 

are 

certain  is  out 

Examine 

the 

pictures  below. 

and 

try 

to  answer  the 

questions.  Then  check  your  answers  by  measuring. 


WtiLch  of.  the  heavy,  CAJicteA  La 
toA.g,eji? 
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A/io.  the.  two  ke.avy. 
y^t/iobigjvt  on.  auivod? 


Ane  the.  two  kaavy,  ttnoA 
AtA.atght  on  cunved? 


Context  What  you  have  just  been  looking  at  is  a group  of  well- 

known  optical  illusions;  you  may  have  been  familiar  with  all 
of  them  already.  They  show  us  that  in  the  process  of  visually 
perceiving  the  world  around  us  we  can  be  fooled;  that  is,  we 
can  misinterpret  visual  stimuli.  In  the  case  of  these  four 
drawings  it  is  the  context  in  which  the  things  appear  that 
causes  us  to  be  fooled.  In  the  first  picture  the  lines  make 
one  barrel  appear  far  away,  so  we  feel  it  must  be  larger 
than  those  that  appear  to  be  closer.  The  same  principle  holds 
true  for  the  other  three  pictures. 

If  simple  things  like  this  can  distort  our  perception  of 
reality,  think  of  how  other,  far  more  important  factors 
(preconceived  ideas  or  predetermined  attitudes)  can  and  do 
colour  the"  way  we  perceive  the  world  — our  age,  religion, 
education,  sex,  society,  geographical  location,  and  so  on. 


Look  at  the  picture  on  page  303  of  New  Voices  4 . 
Imagine  how  differently  a present-day  astronomer  would  view 
this  picture  from  the  way  our  ancestors  of  four  or  five 
thousand  years  ago  would  have,  with  their  belief  in  gods, 
demons,  magic,  and  astrology! 
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EXERCISE 


2 

By  coincidence,  on  the  same  summer  afternoon,  two  newcomers 
arrive  in  the  downtown  core  of  a Canadian  city.  One  is  a ten-year- 
old  child  on  his  (or  her)  first  trip  away  from  home  in  a tiny 
isolated  settlement  in  the  North  West  Territories.  The  other  is  a 
well-to-do  middle-aged  business  executive  from  New  York  who 
has  travelled  extensively  throughout  the  industrialized  world. 

In  the  spaces  provided  describe  differing  perceptions  each  might 
have  of  this  new  city.  Your  descriptions  should  be  written  in  the 
first  person  through  the  eyes  of  the  two  individuals  in  question. 
Write  one  or  two  paragraphs  for  each  person's  perception.  You  may 
use  sketches  to  illustrate  what  you  have  written. 


(1) 


ten-year-old  child: 
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(2)  New  York  businessperson: 


IMAGE 

ANALYSIS 


Along  with  becoming  aware  of  the  way  our  attitudes, 
beliefs,  and  background  colour  the  way  we  perceive  reality, 
in  order  to  become  visually  literate  we  must  also  realize  that 
people  who  create  images  for  us  (artists,  advertisers,  sign 
writers,  photographers,  architects,  clothes  designers,  and  so 
on)  can,  and  continually  do,  use  a wide  variety  of  techniques, 
if  not  to  fool  us,  at  least  to  intensify  the  effect  they  wish 
their  images  to  have  on  us.  At  their  best  these  techniques 
aid  in  the  production  of  exciting  works  of  art  charged  v/ith 
emotional  impact.  At  their  worst  they  enable  advertisers  and 
propogandists  to  manipulate  our  feelings  to  the  extent  that 
they  create  in  us  desires  and  attitudes  that  we  would  not 
otherwise  have. 
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Analysing  Visually  literate  people  are  those  who  are  aware  of  and 

Structure  understand  the  processes  of  perception  and  the  structures  of 

visual  images.  In  analysing  the  structure  of  such  images 
and  their  messages,  five  factors  should  be  taken  into  account: 

1.  the  audience  at  whom  the  image  is  directed 

2.  the  purpose  for  which  the  image  has  been  created 

3.  the  content  of  the  image 

4.  the  style  in  which  the  image  is  created  and  the  message 
conveyed 

5.  the  unified  effect  of  all  of  the  above 


As  an  example,  turn  to  the  cover  of  New  Voices  4,  and 
study  the  picture.  This  photograph  was  not  chosen  at  random; 
it  was  created  deliberately;  and  if  we  analyse  the  image 
according  to  the  criteria  outlined  above,  we  should  be  able  to 
tell  why.  Let's  give  it  a try. 


- Sample 
Analysis 


1.  The  audience  at  which  the  image  is  directed  is  clear  — 

senior  high  school  students  studying  English. 

2.  The  purpose  is  probably  to  create  a desire  to  pick  up 

the  book  and  discover  v/hat  it  contains. 

3.  The  content  is  simple:  twelve  books  stacked  in  an  inter- 

locking fashion.  A fresh  daisy  protrudes  from  inside  one 
book . 

4.  The  style  is  more  involved.  First  note  the  wide  range  of 

bright,  solid  colours  used,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
white.  Note  as  well  the  unusual  angle  from  which  we 
are  seeing  the  books  — not  from  above,  as  we  usually 
see  books,  but  at  eye  level.  The  effect  is  a series  of 
strong,  brightly  coloured  horizontal  lines  — a cheerful, 
lively  arrangement. 


Now  notice  that  flower.  Again  it  adds  to  the  brightness 
and  freshness  of  the  picture.  Further,  it  serves  as  a point  of 
interest  — something  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  books. 
Finally  it  has  shock  value;  we  don't  expect  a fresh  flower  to 
be  stuck  in  a pile  of  books. 


5.  Now  let's  check  the  unified  effect  of  these  four  elements. 
Has  the  picture  achieved  its  purpose  of  conveying  a 
cheery,  inviting  message  to  the  student?  These  books 
are  substantial-looking,  yet  there  is  nothing  heavy  or 
musty  about  them.  The  colours  are  bright,  the  arrange- 
ment pleasing,  and  the  overall  effect  fresh  and  wel- 
coming. 
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Now  it  is  your  turn  to  analyse  some  visual  images  from 
your  text.  Turn  to  pages  173,  222,  and  324  of  New  Voices  4; 
and  study  the  photographs.  Then  complete  the  following 

exercise.  Use  the  questions  below  to  analyse  the  three  photo- 
graphs . 


Remember,  this  is  an  interpretive  exercise;  there  are  not 
always  right  or  wrong  answers.  Since  each  picture  was  obviously 
produced  or  selected  for  senior  high  school  English  students,  we'll 
skip  the  questions  of  audience. 

(1)  page  173 

(a)  What  purpose  was  the  photographer  probably  trying  to 
achieve? 


(b)  What  is  the  content  of  the  photograph? 


(c)  What  style  or  techniques  are  used? 


(d)  What  overall  effect  does  the  photograph  achieve? 
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(2)  page  222 

(a)  What  purpose  was  the  photographer  probably  trying  to 
achieve? 


(b)  What  is  the  content  of  the  photograph? 


(c)  What  style  or  techniques  are  used? 


(d)  What  overall  effect  does  the  photograph  achieve? 
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(3)  page  324 

(a)  What  purpose  was  the  photographer  probably  trying  to 
achieve? 


(b)  V/hat  is  the  content  of  the  photograph? 


(c)  What  style  or  techniques  are  used? 


(d)  What  overall  effect  does  the  photograph  achieve? 


Stylistic  Now  that  we've  had  some  practice  in  analysing  visual 

Techniques  images,  let's  look  a bit  more  closely  at  some  of  the  styles, 

techniques,  and  devices  that  can  be  used  to  influence  people 
through  such  images.  We  will  approach  this  examination  by 
means  of  an  exercise. 
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EXERCISE 


(1)  Look  again  at  the  photograph  on  page  324  of  New  Voices  U. 

(a)  Would  you  call  these  colours  warm  or  cold? 


(b)  Now  compare  two  winter  scenes,  one  on  page  170  and  the 
other  on  page  147  (the  hockey  players).  V/hich  appears 
warmer? 


(c)  Based  on  these  photographs  and  any  others  you  wish  to 
look  at,  name  two  colours  that  can  make  us  feel  warm, 
and  two  that  can  make  us  feel  cold. 


warm 

cold 

(i) 

( i) 

(ii) 

(ii) 

(2)  Photographers  sometimes  choose  to  take  pictures  in  black  and 
white  rather  than  colour.  Compare  black  and  white  photographs 
in  your  text  (or  any  others  you  may  have)  to  coloured  ones. 
V/hat  effect  might  such  photographers  want  to  achieve? 


(3)  (a)  Look  at  the  photographs  on  pages  52  and  222  of  New 

Voices  4.  What  device  have  the  photographers  used  that 
gives  us  a feeling  of  height  and  size? 


(b)  By  contrast,  what  technique  could  be  used  to  give  the 
opposite  impression? 
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(c)  A photographer  is  taking  pictures  of  a star  football 
player  or  teenage  idol.  How  might  the  photographer 
make  these  subjects  look  heroic  and  "larger  than  life"? 


Look 

Koices 

at  the  picture 

4. 

of 

the  cyclist  on 

page 

148 

of  New 

( a ) 

What  technique 

has 

been  used  to 

make 

the 

picture 

interesting? 


(b)  What  is  the  effect  of  this  technique? 


(a)  V/hich  face  looks  more  sinister  and  mysterious? 


(b) 


What  technique  was  used  to  achieve  this  result? 
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(6)  Slushy  birthday,  anniversary,  and  St.  Valentine's  Day  cards 
(the  kind  aimed  at  people  in  love)  often  show  photographs  of 
beautiful  young  women  with  pensive  expressions  or  attractive 
couples  arm-in-arm  in  a field  of  daisies.  Interestingly,  these 
photographs  are  often  deliberately  slightly  out  of  focus.  What 
effect  is  achieved  by  this  blurring. 


(a)  What  technique  has  been  used  to  make  the  above  picture 
interesting? 


(b)  What  effect  does  this  technique  have  on  the  viewer? 
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Symbolism  A special  technique  used  by  those  who  create  visual 

images  is  that  of  the  symbol.  A visual  symbol  is  an  image 
that  stands  for  something  else.  A cross  is  a symbol  of 
Christianity.  The  dove  is  a symbol  of  peace.  The  maple  leaf 
or  heaver  is  a symbol  of  Canada. 


Turn  back  briefly  to  EXERCISE  1.  Which  drawing  there 
is  clearly  symbolic? 

Symbols  often  do  more  than  just  coldly  represent  some- 
thing else,  however;  they  also  arouse  feelings  in  people,  and 
it  is  this  fact  that  photographers,  illustrators,  and  so  on  use 
to  stir  us  up  or  manipulate  us. 


EXERCISE  5 

(1)  Turn  to  page  265  of  New  Voices  4 , and  look  at  the  picture. 
Then  answer  the  following  questions. 

(a)  Birds  are  often  used  in  pictures  and  in  literature  as 
symbols.  What  do  birds  generally  symbolize? 
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(b)  The  ocean,  too,  often  serves  as  a symbol.  V/hat  does  it 
generally  symbolize? 


(c)  What  is  the  overall  effect  on  the  viewer  of  the  picture 
on  page  265? 


(2)  Now  turn  back  to  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  New  Voices  k . 
V/hen  v/e  analysed  this  picture  earlier,  we  did  not  get  into 
the  area  of  symbolism;  but  both  books  and  flowers  are  highly 
symbolic . 

(a)  Vfhat  do  books  symbolize? 


(b)  What  do  daisies  symbolize? 


(c)  What  is  the  probable  reason  for  these  two  symbols' 
being  used  together  on  the  cover  of  your  text? 


- Symbolism  Another  kind  of  visual  symbol  of  which  you  should  be 

of  Colour  aware  is  colour.  In  our  society,  for  example,  red  symbolizes 
anger,  fighting,  and  bloodshed.  White  is  often  a symbol  of 
purity  and  blue  of  sadness.  Can  you  think  of  other  symbolic 
meanings  of  colours? 
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EXERCISE  6 


Study  the  symbolism  in  the  illustration  below,  and  then  do 
the  questions  that  follow  the  illustration. 


The  illustration  above  contains  a number  of  symbols.  List  five 
of  these  symbols,  and  tell  what  each  symbolizes. 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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PICTURES  AS 
h AN  AID  TO 
^ LITERATURE 

Visual  images,  since  they  convey  messages  just  as  the 
written  word  does,  can  be  used  effectively  to  complement 
literary  selections.  Indeed,  since  we  develop  visual  awareness 
so  early  in  life,  most  children's  books  are  m.ade  up  largely 
of  pictures,  and  the  written  word  is  entirely  secondary. 


EXERCISE  7 

Study  the  photograph  below,  and  answer  the  questions  on  the 
following  page. 


I 
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(1)  What  mood  does  the  photograph  convey  to  you?  (This  answer 
will  be  personal,  so  it  will  not  be  right  or  wrong.) 


(2)  How  does  the  picture  convey  this  mood? 


(3)  V/hat  message  about  life  might  the  photograph  be  attempting 
to  communicate? 


READ 


Nov/  turn  to  page  52  of  New  Voices  4 , v/here  you  v/ill 
see  the  sam.e  photograph  accom.panied  by  a poem  by  Julius 
Lester.  Read  the  poem,  and  do  the  exercise  that  follows  the 
poet's  biography. 


^uJJjLLA  LcAtoM.  (1939  - ),  bonn.  in  St. 

LouLa,  i^-LAAOLuii,  g/iaduatcd  pionn.  FiAk  Uncvc/iA-Lty,. 
On  h-LA  vanicd  ccuicoji  LcAtcyi  haA  been,  a 

Aing^eyi-AongLunitcn  (he  haA  made,  two  neco/idA) , 
hoAt-p/ioduceyi  of.  a nadio  p/iog/iamme,  hoAt  of  a 
teteviAion  aHouj,  un.iveyiAi.ty.  pnofeAAO/i  of  Afyio- 
Ame/i-Lcan  AtudieA,  edito/i,  uu/iite/i,  and  poet.  HiA 
numeyiouA  uj/iituig.A  have  ujon  Aevenat  aiua/idA, 

notabiy  the  two  no  vet  a To  Be  a Stave  and  Long, 
^oujiney  Home. 
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EXERCISE  8 


(1) 


Now  the  meaning  of  the  photograph  is  clear.  In  your  own 
words,  what  message  do  the  poem  and  picture  convey  to  us? 


(2)  The  photograph  is  taken  from  an  angle  that  makes  the  girl 
look  tall.  Why  might  the  photographer  have  selected  this 
perspective? 


Read  the  poem  "First  Ice"  by  Andrei  Voznesensky  on 
page  304  of  New  Voices  4,  and  study  the  accompanying 
pictures.  Then  do  the  exercise  that  follows  the  poet's 
biography . 


And/Lcl  Vo^e.^en^ky.  (1^33  - ),  a 

poet,  Lua-i  boon,  ui  i^oAcouj,  Ca/ily,  ul  he  aimed 

at  a ea/ieeyi  ui  a/ich cteetLuie , but  abandoried  that 
vocatton.  ^o/i  one  u/f  poet/iy.  amound  the  tune 
hui  g/Laduataon.  piom  the  Mo-icoLu  A/idiateetumat 
Jri^tatute.  Known,  /?4u  comptex,  ^ubtte  poetng 

and  ht'i  Aen-^LtLvLtg  to  the  evLt/s  and  abuoeA  u/f 
■4oeLetg,  foyie^en/iky.  ha/s  been  catted  KuA/^ca  'a 
f-ijiAt  modenn  poet,  A numben  o^  hcA  poemA  have 
been  t/ianAtated  and  one  now  avactabte  to 
CngtcAh  -Apeakinp  neade/iA. 


\ 
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EXERCISE  9 


(1)  What  event  is  the  poem  describing? 


(2)  Beside  the  poem  is  a close-up  of  the  worr  ied-look  ing  young 
woman  superimposed  on  a photograph  of  icicles.  Why  was  this 
done? 


(3)  Note  the  contrast  in  the  warmth  of  the  colours  used  in  the 
two  photographs.  What  emotional  effect  is  achieved  in  this 
v/ay  ? 


(4)  Note  again  how  the  icicles  seem  almost  to  pierce  the  young 
woman's  head.  What  might  this  symbolize? 
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BODY 

) LANGUAGE 


Another  type  of  visual  message  that  we  should  consider 
is  that  which  we  receive  from  other  people  in  the  form  of 
facial  expressions,  bodily  gestures,  and  postures  — what  we 
usually  call  body  language  and  what  experts  call  kinesics. 

It  really  is  remarkable  what  we  learn  from  other  people 
just  by  watching  them*  and  interpreting  what  we  see — smiles, 

frowns,  blushes,  shrugs,  gestures  (conscious  or  not),  nervous 

movements,  upright  or  slouching  postures,  clothing  styles, 

and  so  on.  It  is  also  remarkable  just  how  much  we  rely  on 
body  language  in  communicating  with  others.  Try,  for 

example,  to  describe  to  a friend  a spiral  staircase,  brushing 
your  teeth,  or  the  butterfly  stroke  without  using  your  hands. 
It's  not  easy,  is  it? 

In  the  days  of  silent  films,  most  of  the  viewer's  under- 
standing of  a movie  came,  of  course,  from  watching  the  actors 
and  interpreting  what  was  seen  — hence  the  exaggerated 

expressions  and  gestures  that  often  seem  funny  to  us  now. 
Are  body  language  and  facial  expressions  still  important  in 
film  and  television  today?  Try  watching  a half-hour  situation 
comedy  with  the  sound  off,  and  see  for  yourself. 
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EXERCISE 


10 

Look  at  the  photographs  of  people  on  pages  53,  304,  and  307 
of  New  Voices  k.  Choose  two  of  the  photographs.  In  the  spaces  that 
follow  tell  what  we  can  infer  about  the  subjects'  moods  and  how  we 
can  make  these  inferences.  Notice  details.  Do  only  two. 

( 1 )  page  53 


(2)  page  304 


(3)  page  307 
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CARTOONS 


EXERCISE 


Cartoonists  rely  heavily  on  visual  images  (facial 
expressions,  for  example)  to  convey  their  messages.  Sometimes 
these  images  are  accompanied  by  words.  At  one  time 
cartoonists  relied  almost  completely  on  dialogue  or  explanations 
written  below  the  actual  cartoons,  their  drawings  serving 
largely  to  enhance  or  put  into  a specific  setting  what  they 
had  written.  Nowadays,  however,  people  with  poorly  developed 
viewing  skills  will  have  trouble  understanding  most  cartoons 
they  encounter.  This  reflects  the  increasing  emphasis  put  on 
visual  (as  opposed  to  verbal)  communications  in  recent  years. 


11 


Study  the  following  cartoons,  taken  from  The  Edmonton  Journal, 
and  answer  the  questions  that  follow  each. 


“Say,  have  you  ever  considered  a career  on  THIS  side  of  the  counter?” 


(1)  (a)  In  your  own  words,  tell  what  message  the  cartoonist  is 

trying  to  convey. 


(b)  To  make  it  clear  that  this  exchange  takes  place  in  a 
bank,  the  cartoonist  has  included  part  of  a large  sign 
saying  BANK  OF.  Had  he  wanted  to  rely  completely  on 
nonverbal  com.munication  to  get  this  point  across,  how 
else  might  he  have  let  us  know? 
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(2)  (a)  V/hy  has  the  president  of  the  company  above  really  put 

his  employee  on  a profit-sharing  scheme  instead  of  a 
salary? 


(b)  V/hat  is  the  larger  message  about  the  state  of  our 
economy  ? 


(c)  What  fact  about  the  company  in  question,  necessary  for 
an  understanding  of  the  cartoon,  is  given  in  the 
drawing,  rather  than  in  the  caption? 
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(3)  (a) 


This  cartoon  is  unusual  in  that  words  alone  are  used  to 
present  a strong  visual  message.  V/hat  is  this  message? 


(b)  The  impact  of  this  cartoon's  message  is  greater  than 
that  of  a sentence  or  a paragraph  v/ould  be  if  they 
v/ere  making  the  same  point.  What  is  there  about  the 
visual  presentation  — the  v/ay  it  looks  — that  makes 
for  this  impact? 
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The  ‘boom’  years 


( a ) 

How 

do 

we  know  that  this  cartoon  is  about  Canada? 

(b) 

How 

do 

we  know  it's  about  the  economy? 

(c ) 

Why 

is 

the  cartoon  labelled  "The  'boom'  years"? 

(d) 

What 

is 

the  cartoon's  message? 
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MIXED  MEDIA 
PRESENTATIONS 


When  you  v/atch  television  or  go  to  the  movies,  you  are, 
of  course,  acting  as  a -'viewer;  and,  as  with  any  viev/ino 
activity,  the  more  skilled  you  are,  the  better  you  will 
perceive,  analyse,  evaluate,  and  appreciate  what  you  are 
seeing.  As  a television-watcher  or  movie-goer,  however,  you 
are  listening  as  v/ell  as  viev/ing.  V/e  call  media  that  combine 
two  or  more  means  of  communication  mixed  media. 

Of  the  various  mixed  media  that  \/e  are  exposed  to 
today,  television  is  no  doubt  the  one  that  has  the  greatest 
effect  on  most  of  us,  especially  on  those  who  grew  up,  or  are 
now  growing  up,  under  its  influence.  You  have  probably 
heard  numerous  accounts  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  hours  of 
television  viewing  most  young  people  today  engage  in  during 
their  highly  developmental  years,  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  commercials  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Naturally 
there  is  concern  over  the  impact  that  television  is  having  on 
our  society. 


NEGATIVE  EFFECTS 
OF  TELEVISION 
VIEWING 


On  the  negative  side  of  the  issue  of  television  viev/ing, 
we  hear  of  the  effects  of  a constant  diet  of  violence  on 
developing  minds  as  in  "Death  at  Suppertime"  by  Phyllis 
McGinley  on  page  242  of  New  Voices  k,  V/e  hear  educators 
bewail  the  shortened  attention  span  of  children,  their 
constant  demands  for  entertainment  in  the  classroom,  and  the 
purported  deterioration  of  their  reading  skills.  V/hy  read 
v/hen  you  can  merely  switch  on  the  tube?  V'e  hear  that 
television  turns  viewers  into  automatons  v/ho  have  become 
unable  to  think  or  act  for  themselves,  but  rather  v/ant  to 
spend  their  lives  passively  being  entertained.  We  hear  of  the 
intellectually  deadening  effect  of  some  of  the  shows 
churned  out  by  the  networks:  game  shov/s,  soap  operas, 
formula  sitcoms.  We  hear  that  television  has  destroyed  the  art 
of  conversation  — the  art  that  allov\:s  for  real  human 
communication.  We  hear  as  well  that  it  is  destroying  familial 
relationships;  hov/  many  afternoon  viev/ers  know  the  characters 
in  the  soaps  better  than  they  do  members  of  their  own 
families!  We  hear  that  television  commercials  have  helped  to 
turn  us  into  a society  of  insatiable  consumers  at  the  mercy 
of  unscrupulous  advertisers.  Finally,  we  hear  that  television 
is  creating  a society  of  physically  soft  people  who  'v/ould 
rather  spend  their  time  v/atching  sports  than  playing  them. 
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POSITIVE 
EFFECTS  OF 
TELEVISION 
VIEWING 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  by  some  researchers 
that  television  has  had  positive  effects.  We  are  told  that  we 
are  a far  more  aware  society  than  we  were  a generation  or 
two  ago  because  of  news  shows  and  documentaries.  We  are 
told  that  we  are  a more  understanding,  tolerant,  and  broad- 
minded society  because  television  has  opened  up  the  whole 
world  to  all  of  us.  No  longer  are  we  isolated  in  our  own 
narrow  little  worlds.  We  are  told  that  television  has  created 
a society  in  which  people  are  involved.  Whereas  books,  it  is 
said,  isolate  and  make  for  detachment,  watching  television 
can  be  a communal,  group  activity.  Finally,  we  are  told  that 
the  television  generation  is  far  better  at  skills  such  as 
pattern  recognition  — important  skills  in  the  age  of  the 
computer . 

For  good  or  ill,  television  is  here  to  stay.  To  minimize 
its  negative  effects  and  maximize  its  positive  ones,  we  must 
learn  to  be  intelligent,  critical  viewers;  and  that  means  that 
we  must  learn  how  and  why  those  who  produce  what  v/e  watch 
do  what  they  do.  Then  we  must  learn  to  analyse  and  evaluate 
the  end  product. 


Study  "Television,”  pages  243  to  251  of  New  Voices  U , 
noting  especially  the  different  types  of  camera  shots,  angles 
and  movements,  and  methods  of  transitions.  (It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  make  a logbook  such  as  the  one  described  on 
pages  244  and  245;  but  if  you  wish  to  make  one  on  your  own, 
by  all  means  do  so.  You  may  be  surprised  by  what  you 
discover  about  your  own  viewing  habits.) 


EXERCISE  12 


Using  the  scenes  given  in  Practice  2 on  page  246  of  New 
Voices  4,  indicate  the  most  appropriate  shot  for  each  scene. 

(1)  

(2) 


(3) 


(4)  

(5)  i 


(6) 
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EXERCISE 


EXERCISE 


13 

Using  the  scenes  given  in  Practice  3 on  pages  247  and  248  of 
New  Foices  4 , indicate  the  most  appropriate  camera  angle  for  each 
scene . 

(1)  

(2)  

(3)  

(4)  

(5)  

(6)  

14 

Complete  the  sentences  below  by  filling  in  the  blanks. 

(1)  means  turning  a camera  to  get  the 

entire  scene. 

(2)  A camera  shot  used  to  shov/  only  part  of  an  actor's  body, 
often  the  face,  is  called  a 

(3)  A is  a transition  technique  that  briefly 

merges  two  scenes. 

(4)  A shift  from  one  scene  or  camera  shot  to  another  is  called  a 


(5)  When  two  strips  of  film  are  put  together,  a 
has  been  made. 

(6)  Cutting  from  one  scene  to  another  quickly  tends  to  build  up 

(7)  A is  a small  platform  with  wheels 

on  which  a television  camera  is  mounted. 

^8)  A is  used  to  shov/  an  actor  within  the 


setting . 
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Terms  and 
Techniques 


You  now  know  a number  of  basic  techniques  used  in 
making  television  shows.  These  techniques  are  all  in  the 

video  area  — the  visual  component  of  television  production. 

Of  course  the  audio  portion  of  such  production  — the  sound 
component  — also  involves  a variety  of  important  techniques, 

but  our  purposes  here  lie  primarily  in  the  area  of  viewing. 

Rock  videos,  by  the  way,  use  a wide  spectrum  of  visual 
techniques  to  create  different  effects. 

Here  are  a few  more  terms  and  techniques  of  which  you 
should  be  av/are  before  we  get  on  to  the  business  of  applying 
them,  that  is,  to  the  business  of  analysing  and  evaluating 
television  shows. 

1. 

editing : 

This  is  the  process  of  joining  one 
cam.era  shot  to  another  after  they  have 
been  taken.  The  editor  really  determines 
the  final  form  a film  will  take. 

2. 

frame: 

A frame  is  one  individual  picture  on  a 
film. 

3. 

take: 

A take  is  the  same  thing  as  a shot  — 
a continuous  view  filmed  by  one  camera. 
It  may  consist  of  one  frame  or  of 
thousands . 

4. 

one-shot : 

This  is  a shot  of  one  person  or  object. 

5. 

two-shot: 

This  is  a shot  of  two  people  or  objects. 

6 . 

scene: 

A scene  is  a shot,  or  a series  of  shots, 
depicting  one  event  (e.g.,  a chase, 
scene  or  a love  scene). 

7. 

composition : 

This  is  the  arrangement  of  a picture  in 
a frame  so  as  to  produce  the  desired 
effect  on  the  viewers,  as  will  be 
illustrated  in  the  next  exercise. 

8. 

tilt  shot: 

This  is  achieved  when  the  camera 

swivels  up  and  down  vertically  to  show 
a tall  person  or  object.  It  creates  a 
sense  of  height. 

9. 

tracking  shot 

: Much  like  a dolly  shot,  this  involves 

follov/ing  a moving  object;  for  instance, 
mounting  a camera  on  one  car  to  travel 
alongside  and  film  a second  car  in  a 
chase  scene. 

10.  zoom  shot:  Here  a camera  appears  to  move  in  on 

(zoom  in)  or  away  from  (zoom  out)  a 
person  or  object  at  a high  rate  of 
speed . 
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11. 

split  screen: 

A split  screen  occurs  when  a television 
screen  is  divided  into  two  or  more 
parts,  each  with  its  own  shots. 

12. 

superimposition : 

This  occurs  when  two  shots  are  kept  on 
the  same  screen  at  the  same  time. 

13. 

wipe: 

A wipe  is  a line  that  sweeps  across 
the  screen  erasing  one  scene  and 

introducing  another. 

14. 

special  effects: 

These  are  illusions  that  make  viewers 

believe  that  things  are  real  when  in 
fact  they  are  not. 

15. 

sound  track: 

This  refers  either  to  that  part  of  the 
film  that  carries  the  sound  or  to  the 
sound  itself. 

16. 

laugh  track: 

A laugh  track  consists  of  prerecorded 

laughter  that  is  played  during  scenes 
meant  to  be  humorous  to  simulate  an 
audience  enjoying  the  joke  immensely. 
The  less  funny  a show  really  is,  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  use  a laugh  track. 


Composition  Like  photographers , artists,  and  others  who  create  still 

visual  images,  filmmakers  use  whatever  methods  lie  at  their 
disposal  to  maximize  the  impact  their  work  has  on  those  who 
experience  it.  As  we  have  already  seen,  many  techniques  are 
much  the  same  as  those  we  have  examined  previously,  for 
example,  low  and  high  angle  shots.  The  arrangement  of  a 
picture  in  a frame  is  called  its  composition , and  the 
psychological  effects  different  compositions  have  on  viev/ers 
are  really  quite  startling. 


Hemomboji  ujhen  matching.  tctcvL^toa  on  a 
movie  that  eveng  ^hot  and  Acene  haA  been  cane- 
^ullg  ^-Llmed  to  a^^ect  gou  in  a Apecl^cc  mag. 

/ ng  to  become  awane  o^  horn  goun  emotloriA  can  be 
mancpulated  bg  ^clm  techncgue. 


Q90oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooocooocoooooooooooco« 
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EXERCISE  15 

Complete  each  of  the  following  statements  by  placing  the 
letter  of  the  appropriate  frame  in  the  blank  provided. 


Surroundings  of  a subject  can  influence  its  importance  in  a 
frame.  Above  are  three  shots  of  the  same  subject  from  the  same 
angle.  In  one  he  stands  alone,  in  one  he  is  leaning,  and  in  one 
he  is  part  of  a group  of  people.  The  frame  that  causes  the  subject 
to  appear  strongest  and  most  important  is  Frame  . 

(2) 

A B 


The  angle  from  which  interacting  subjects  are  filmed  can 
definitely  affect  our  emotions.  Of  the  two  frames  above,  the  one 
that  is  filled  with  the  greatest  degree  of  expectancy  and  tension  is 
Frame 
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(3)  A picture's  composition  can  be  such  that  it  has  a certain 
dominant  line  — straight,  curved,  vertical,  horizontal,  or 
diagonal.  For  example,  a frame  in  which  people  are  standing 
against  a background  of  pillars  would  be  said  to  have 
dominant  straight,  vertical  lines.  The  photograph  on  the 
cover  of  New  Voices  k has  dominant  straight,  horizontal  lines. 
Here  is  a group  of  frames  with  the  dominant  lines  clearly 
indicated.  Look  at  each  carefully,  think  of  the  impression  it 
makes  on  you,  and  complete  the  statements  that  follow  the 
frames . 


(a)  The  dominant  lines  that  suggest  forceful  action  and 

movement  forward  are  those  shown  in  Frame 

(b)  The  dominant  lines  that  suggest  grace,  beauty  , and 

rhythm  are  those  shown  in  Frame 

(c)  The  dom.inant  lines  that  suggest  peace  , stability  , and 

rest  are  those  shown  in  Frame 

(d)  The  domdnant  lines  that  suggest  forceful  expansion  are 

those  shown  in  Frame 

(e)  The  dominant  lines  that  suggest  instability  and  falling 

downward  are  those  shown  in  Frame 

(f)  The  dominant  lines  that  suggest  strength,  dignity,  and 

importance  are  those  shown  in  Frame 
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(4)  Look  at  the  following  frames.  Then  complete  the  statements 
that  follow  them.  Gravity,  too,  has  psychological  effect. 


( a ) 

The 

frame 

above 

that  suggests  lack 

of  control 

is  Frame 

(b) 

The 

frame 

that 

suggests  forceful 

progress 

is  Frame 

(c) 

The 

frame 

that 

suggests  controlled  speed 

is  Frame 

(d) 

The 

frame 

that 

suggests  normal , 

ordered  progress  is 

Frame 

Applying  Your  Now  it's  time  to  apply  some  of  what  you  have  learned 

Viewing  Skills  either  in  the  analysis  of  a television  show  or  in  the  creation 
of  a shooting  script  for  a show  of  your  own. 
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EXERCISE  16 


Do  either  PART  A or  PART  B. 


PART  A 


Study  the  chart  on  pages  37  to  41  carefully  to  prepare  your- 
self to  analyse  and  evaluate  a television  show.  Now  watch  a single 
episode  of  an  hour-long  adventure  drama — a police  or  detective 
show,  or  something  of  that  sort.  While  watching,  keep  referring  to 
your  chart  to  make  sure  you  remember  what  to  be  aware  of,  but 
don't  fill  it  in  until  the  show  is  over.  It  would  be  a good  idea, 
however,  to  jot  down  notes  during  the  programme  itself.  When  the 
show  is  over,  fill  out  the  chart  at  once  before  you  forget.  Be 
critical,  and  be  honest. 


CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION  OF 
TELEVISION  SHOW 

NAME  OF  SHOW:  

TIME  AND  DATE  OF  VIEWING:  

PURPOSE  AND  AUDIENCE: 

(1)  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  show? 


(2)  At  what  sort  and  what  age  level  of  audience  is  it 
aimed? 


CREDIT  SEQUENCES: 

(1)  What  sort  of  music  is  used? 

(2)  What  camera  techniques  are  used? 
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SETTING: 

(1)  Was  the  show  filmed  entirely  in  a studio,  or  are 
there  on-location  shots,  too? 


(2)  Do  the  settings  seem  realistic?  Explain. 


(3)  Are  the  settings  used  believably  (for  example,  can 
people  in  one  room  speak  loudly  without  being  heard 
by  those  in  another  room  ten  feet  away)?  Explain. 


STORYLINE: 

(1)  Is  the  story  itself  believable?  Explain. 


(2)  Did  the  story  hold  your  interest?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 


CHARACTERS: 


Are  the  characters  all  convincing?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 
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LIGHTING: 

(1)  What  type  of  lighting  (e.g.,  harsh,  bright,  shadowy) 
predominates? 


(2)  How  could  lighting  be  improved  (for  example,  are 
there  too  many  night  scenes,  or  are  night  shots  too 
bright)? 


CAMERA  WORK: 

(1)  What  kinds  of  camera  techniques  are  used?  (Check 
the  boxes  that  apply.) 


many 

some 

few 

none 

( a ) 

close-ups 

(b) 

medium  shots 

(c) 

long  shots 

(d) 

dolly  ing-in 

(e) 

dolly  ing-out 

(f) 

high  angle 

(g) 

low  angle 

(h) 

eye  level 

(i) 

panning 

(j) 

zooming 

(k) 

tracking 

(1) 

tilt  shots 
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(2)  V\/hat  other  interesting  camera  techniques  are  used? 


i 


(3)  What  is  your  overall  assessment  of  the  camera  work? 


EDITING: 

(1)  All  shows  use  cuts  to  make  transitions  from  one  shot 
to  another.  Which,  if  any,  of  these  other  techniques 
are  used:  fades  in  or  out?  dissolves?  wipes?  others? 


(2)  Do  scenes  seem  well  connected  and  appear  natural? 
Give  a reason  for  your  answer. 


(3)  Is  the  editing  such  that  the  storyline  is  easy  to 
follow,  or  is  it  confusing?  Give  details  to  support 
your  answer. 


(4)  Is  there  any  filler  or  padding  (unimportant  scenes 
that  are  stretched  out  merely  to  use  up  time)? 
Support  your  answer  vath  specific  details. 
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SPECIAL  EFFECTS: 

If  there  are  any  special  effects,  are  they  helievahle?  Be 
specific . 


SOUND  TRACK: 

(1)  On  what  sorts  of  occasions  is  music  used? 


(2)  Describe  the  types  of  music  used  and  their  effect. 


(3)  Are  sound  effects  believable  (for  example,  if  people 
are  punched,  does  it  sound  as  though  they  v/ere 
punched)?  Be  specific. 


INTERACTION  OF  THE  ABOVE  ELEMENTS: 

Bearing  in  mind  what  you  have  written  in  your 
analysis,  what  is  your  overall  impression  of  the  show? 
Has  it  achieved  a pleasing  unity  of  visual  effects,  sound 
effects,  acting,  and  so  on?  Where  could  it  be  improved? 
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PART  B 

If  you  have  done  Part  A,  omit  Part  B. 

Reread  Practice  5 on  page  251  of  New  Voices  4,  paying 
special  attention  to  the  discussion  of  the  shooting  script  in 
2.  Note  that  this  is  not  an  actual  script  complete  with 
dialogue,  but  merely  an  outline  of  the  scenes  to  be  used  in  a 
film  and  the  camera  techniques  to  be  employed  for  each  scene. 


READ 


Now  read  the  short  story  "The  Christmas  Child"  by 
Gabrielle  Roy  on  page  66  of  New  Voices  4,  thinking  about  how 
you  would  go  about  making  a film  version  of  the  story. 


Qab/iLeHo.  iioy,  (1909  - 1983),  a Ffiench- 

CanadLan  uj/idtcA.,  oruz  qua.  courit/ii^  'a  bcAt 

known  novcdcAtA.  Bonn  ui  St.  BonL^-acc,  F\anttoba 
and  educated  in  Wimiipeg,,  Ahe  taught  k-on  a 
numben  ok  gecuLA  ui  nunat  AchootA  ui  i^ariLtoba  — 
a peniod  ok  hen  tike  that  Ahe  dnew  upon  k^n  hen. 
book  Chidduien  ok  Hean.t,  knom  which  the  a tong 
gou  one  about  to  nead  waA  taken.  Akten  leaving 
Manitoba,  Sabneette  fiog  Atudeed  theatne  in 
Cunope,  and  then  netunned  to  Canada  to  Aettle 
in  Fiontneat  aA  a wniten.  She  manneed  in  1917 
and  lived  the  neAt  ok  hen  l-ckc  in  Quebec  Citg, 

fnobablg  Qabncelle  Hog' a no  At  k^umouA  novel 
CA  hen  k^'^t,  The  Tin  Fhute,  a Along  ok  cl  kcimilg 
living  in  a poon  wonking-claAA  Aecteon  ok 
Flontneal  duning  the  OepneAAcon  and  Wonld  WanYl. 
hen  othen  novelA  inalude  The  CoAhien,  The  hidden 
(fountain,  Whene  NcaIa  the  U/aten.  hen,  Stneet  ok 
HicheA,  The  Hoad  HclaI  Altamont,  ana  Windk-lowevi. 
Among  the  owandA  Ahe  haA  won  aA  a wniten  one 
two  Qovennon-Qenenal  'a  AwandA,  the  medal  ok  the 
Acaaemce  t nan^alAe,  the  medal  ok  the  A cadence 

Canadeenne  FnangaiAe,  Quebec  'a  Hnixi  Daved, 
Fnance  'a  Tnex  Femuia,  and  the  MolAon  Tnc^e.  She 
waA  clIao  one  ok  the  kdn'^l  CanadcanA  to  be  made 
a-  Compancon  ok  the  Onden  ok  Canada  and  haA  been 
awanded  the  Canada  Counccl  Fledal  kon  ”oat- 
Atanding  cudtLLnad  achievement.  " 
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Following  are  five  scenes  that  would  be  included  in  the 
shooting  script  for  a film  version  of  "The  Christmas  Child." 
For  each  scene,  carefully  reread  the  corresponding  section  of 
the  story;  then  complete  the  shooting  script  of  these  scenes 
by  telling  what  camera  techniques  and  shots  you  would  use. 
To  get  you  started,  the  first  scene  has  been  completed  for 
you.  In  this  exercise  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  ansv/ers, 
but  some  ideas  will  certainly  work  much  better  than  others. 
Be  imaginative. 


(1)  initial  classroom  scene  — introduction  of  main  characters: 

- pan  oven  cX-CL^y^/ioom.  — /itudcnt/i  at  ivonk,  but  cx.cttcd  and 

ivhtApcjiijng,  behind  teachen  '/i  back  — /^now  vtAibte  th/ioujgh 
Luindoiv/i 

- tong,  yjhot  piom  back  of.  cJ-OA^/LOom  of.  teach en  addne/y/itng,  cdaAA 

and  uj/iiting  on  btackboand 

- cto/ie-up  o^  teach  en 

- ctoy^e-upy^  of.  pupit<i ' faceA  — ?etit-Loai6,  ^ohnng,  Nikotai^ 

Ctain» 


- high  angte  tong  Ahot  of  ctoAA  at  ino/ik  fjiom.  uppen  fjiont  co/inen 

of  /loom  OA  teach en  ivandenA  up  and  down  olAteA 

- fjiontat  tracking  Ahot  of  teach en  oa  Ahe  ivatkA  down  aiAte 

- rnedium  AhotA  of  teach  en  hetptng  one  on.  two  AtudentA 

- medium  Ahot  of  teach  en  a top  ping  bg  Ctain' a deAk  — diatogue 

- ctoAe-up  of  Ctain  and  teachen  in  convenAation 

- medium  Ahot  of  teachen  watking  towandA  camena  — Ctain.  Aeen  in 

backgnound  ftniAhtng  wonk  and  fottowing  hen  with  hiA  egeA 

- fix.ed  camena  on  Ctain  oa  teachen  poAAeA 

- dottg  -in  fon  finat  ctoAe-up  of  Ctain 


- diAAotving  of  Acene 
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(2)  visit  of  teacher  to  Nikolai's  home  and  subsequent  discussion 
with  Nikolai  over  his  waiting  to  give  her  flowers: 
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(3)  visit  of  Clair's  mother  to  the  classroom: 
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(4)  distribution  of  gifts  in  the  classroom: 
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(5)  Clair’s  visit  to  the  teacher's  home  on  Christmas  Day: 
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LOOKING 

AHEAD 


In  the  next  lesson  you  will  get  back  to  a more 
traditional  area  of  English  with  an  examination  of  words  — 
learning  how  to  discover  their  meanings,  becoming  sensitive 
to  their  connotations , and  examining  different  types  of  diction. 


QUESTIONS  OR  COMMENTS 
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EXERCISE 


EXERCISE 


SUGGESTED  ANSWERS 


(1)  (a)  The  photographer  was  probably  trying  to  isolate  the 

young  man  and  woman  on  the  right  to  make  them  stand 
out  in  the  scene  full  of  movement. 


(b)  The  photograph  is  of  people  in  an  airport  or  a railway 
or  bus  station.  Everyone  seems  to  be  rushing  except  for 
a young  man  and  woman  in  conversation . 

(c)  A very  slow  shutter  speed  was  used  so  that  those  in 
motion  are  blurred,  whereas  those  not  moving  remain 
crisp  and  clear. 

(d)  The  effect  seems  to  be  one  of  an  island  of  peace  amidst 
a sea  of  hustle  and  bustle.  In  a world  of  noise  and 
confusion,  real  communication  seems  to  be  taking  place. 


(2)  (a)  The  photographer  was  probably  trying  to  emphasize  the 

tremendous  height  of  city  buildings  in  order  to  make  us 
feel  trapped  and  hemmed  in  by  them. 

(b)  The  photograph  is  of  a number  of  dov/ntown  city  office 

towers . 


(c)  A very  lov;  camera  angle  has  been  used  along  with  a 

v/ide-angle  or  fish-eye  lens.  The  camera  has  been  aimed 
almost  straight  up. 

(d)  The  towers  appear  huge  and  menacing  — blotting  out 

the  sky  and  hemming  us  in  on  all  sides.  They  almost 

appear  to  be  leaning  down  on  us,  ready  to  crush  us. 


(3)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 


(1)  (a)  Most  of  the  colours  are  warm. 

(b)  The  photograph  on  page  147  is  warmer. 

(c)  Most  reds,  yellows,  and  oranges  are  warm  colours.  Most 
blues,  greens,  and  greys  are  cold,  as  is  white. 

(2)  Black  and  white  photographs  tend  to  emphasize  the  design 
elements  of  a picture,  in  the  absence  of  the  distracting 
presence  of  colour.  Black  and  white  photos  can  also  be  used 
to  create  certain  moods  — age,  starkness,  depression  — that 
would  be  difficult  to  achieve  in  colour. 
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(a)  Low  camera  angles  have  been  used. 

(b)  High  camera  angles  could  be  used. 

(c)  The  photographer  could  use  a low  camera  angle.  This 

would  create  the  effect  that  we  are  looking  up  at  a 
figure  towering  over  us. 

(a)  In  following  the  cyclist,  the  camera  has  blurred  the 

background . 

(b)  The  cyclist  appears  to  be  going  extremely  fast. 

(a)  The  face  on  the  right  should  appear  more  sinister. 

(b)  Lighting  from  below  casts  mysterious  shadows  on  the 

face*  on  the  photograph  on  the  right. 


Blurring  softens  such  photographs,  thereby  enhancing  the 
dreamlike,  sentimental  quality  of  the  cards.  Sentimentality  is 
an  oozy , gushy  emotion;  crisp,  clear  visual  lines  would 
therefore  be  out  of  keeping. 


(a)  Two  different  images  have  been  overlapped. 

(b)  A startling  contrast  in  images  has  been  created  that 
jars  the  viewer.  The  effect  of  the  contrast  is  thereby 
rendered  much  greater  than  it  v/ould  be  if  the  two 
images  occurred  side-by-side. 


(a)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 

(b)  The  cartoonist  could  have  drawn  a picture  complete  with 
tellers,  wickets,  a vault,  and  so  on.  To  have  done  so, 
however,  would  have  cluttered  the  cartoon  unnecessarily. 

(a)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 

(b)  The  message  seems  to  be  that  our  economy  is  in  bad 
shape  and  that  companies  are  having  to  try  all  sorts 
of  schemes  just  to  stay  afloat. 

(c)  The  graph  on  the  wall  tells  us  that  business  has  been 
declining  markedly. 
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(3) 

(a)  The  message  is  that  American  society  is  a violent  one. 

(b)  The  image  is  stark  and  crisp.  There  is  no  background 
to  soften  it;  and  the  long,  black  shadows  cast  by  the 
letters  appear  ominous.  Note,  too,  the  straight  lines  and 
sharp  angles  of  the  letters.  Soft,  curved  shapes  have 
been  avoided. 

(4) 

(a)  There  is  a stylized  maple  leaf  on  the  man's  jacket. 

(b)  The  bubble  is  labelled  "economy." 

(c)  The  cartoon  is  about  the  sudden  and  unexpected  end  of 
the  "boom"  period  in  Canada's  (and  especially  Alberta's 
economy . "Boom"  also  refers  to  the  noise  the  bubble 
makes  as  it  bursts. 

(d)  The  message  seems  to  be  that  we  Canadians  carelessly 
enjoyed  our  economic  prosperity,  but  were  jolted  back  to 
reality  when  the  economy  turned  sour. 

EXERCISE  12 


(1) 

a close-up  shot  showing  the  pain  in  his  eyes  and  a trembling 
in  his  lips 

(2) 

a medium  shot 

(3) 

a long  shot  and/or  close-ups  of  people's  faces  showing 
annoyance 

(4) 

a long  shot,  showing  the  whole  pack 

(5) 

a long  shot  showing  the  distance  she  could  fall  and/or  a 
close-up  of  her  face 

(6) 

a long  shot 

EXERCISE  13 


(1) 

a high  angle  shot,  making  the  boat  appear  small 

(2) 

a low  angle  shot,  making  the  mountain  appear  huge 

(3) 

a high  angle  shot,  from  which  the  puppies  would  be  looking 
up  with  their  big,  brown  eyes 

(4) 

an  eye  level  shot 

(5) 

a high  angle  shot,  simulating  the  view  his  victorious 

opponent  would  have  of  him 

(6) 

an  eye  level  shot 
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EXERCISE  15 

(1)  The  subject  appears  strongest  in  Frame  A. 


(2)  Frame  B is  filled  with  the  greatest  degree  of  expectancy  and 
tension . 


(3)  (a)  C 

(b)  E 

(c)  A 

(d)  F 

(e)  D 

(f)  B 


(4)  (a)  D 

(b)  B 

(c)  C 

(d)  A 


The  remainder  of  this  lesson  will  be  corrected  by  your 
correspondence  teacher. 


QUESTIONS  OR  COMMENTS 


END  OF  LESSON  3 
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BREAKING  THE  WORD  BARRIER 

Words  are  our  basic  unit  of  verbal  communication. 
Before  clear,  effective  communication  is  possible,  the  words 
themselves  must  be  understood.  Often  in  our  reading  we  meet 
words  whose  meanings  are  not  clear  to  us.  Knowing  the 
meanings  of  these  words  is  often  crucial  to  understanding; 
and,  if  there  are  too  many  of  these  unknown  words,  the 
selection  can  become  nearly  incomprehensible. 


WORD  ATTACK 
SKILLS 


Structural 

Clues 


Luckily  there  are  a number  of  strategies  that  we  can 
use  to  unlock  a word's  meaning,  thus  increasing  our  reading 
comprehension  and  speed.  We  call  these  structures  word 
attack  skills.  The  three  word  attack  skills  that  we  will 
develop  in  this  lesson  are 

1 . using  structural  clues 

2.  using  context  clues 

3.  using  the  dictionary  effectively 

Using  structural  clues  is  probably  the  first  technique 
you  employ  when  you  meet  an  unfamiliar  word.  In  this 
technique,  you  use  your  knowledge  of  word  parts  (prefixes^ 
combining  forms  or  roots,  and  suffixes)  to  gain  some  idea  of 
the  word's  meaning.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  your  reading  you 
come  across  a word  unfamiliar  to  you,  coalition,  for 
example.  You  know,  however,  some  words  that  begin  with  a 
similar  prefix  — cooperative  and  coworker.  Both  these  have 
the  idea  of  "together"  in  them.  You  may  assume  that 

coalition  is  also  related  to  "together."  The  -ion  suffix  (just 
as  in  nation,  conversation,  and  fashion  ) suggests  that  the 
word  is  a noun.  Thus,  you  now  assume  that  coalition  is 
"something  together."  This  may  give  enough  of  an  idea  to 
provide  a reasonable  understanding  of  the  sentence  in  which 
the  word  is  found. 


As  you  have  seen,  a knowledge  of  the  major  prefixes, 
combining  forms,  and  suffixes  can  be  very  useful  in 
determining  a word's  meaning. 
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- Prefixes 


A prefix  is  a word  part  added  to  the  beginning  of  a 
word  or  root  to  make  another  word. 


PREFIX 

+ 

ROOT 

= 

NEW  WORD 

CO-  ( "with,  together,  joint ") 

+ 

founder 

= 

cofounder 

mis-  ("badly,  wrongly,  lack  of ") 

+ 

manage 

= 

mismanage 

out-  ( "in  a manner  that  surpasses  or  excels"') 

+ 

rage 

= 

outrage 

re-  ("  back,  again"  ) 

+ 

sped 

= 

respect 

super-  ("  over,  above,  higher,  extra"  ) 

+ 

sonic 

= 

supersonic 

sub-  ( "under,  beneath,  below") 

+ 

culture 

= 

subculture 

Here  is  a list  of  common  prefixes. 


PREFIX 

MEANING 

EXAMPLES 

a- 

not,  in  such  a state 

asexual,  ablaze 

ab- 

away 

abduct 

a-,  ad-,  at- 

to,  at,  towards 

attract 

ante- 

prior,  forward,  in  front  of 

antecedent 

anti- 

against 

antidepressant 

bi- 

two 

bicycle 

CO-,  com-,  con- 

with,  together,  thoroughly 

coworker,  complete,  consult 

de- 

away,  down 

depart,  deflate 

dis- 

opposite,  absence  of,  not 

disability 

hyper- 

above,  beyond,  excess 

hyperacidity 

hypo- 

under,  down,  less 

hypodermic 
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PREFIX 

MEANING 

EXAMPLES 

in-  (il-,  im-,  ir-) 

not,  within,  into 

inconsistent,  imperil 

inter- 

between,  among 

international 

intra- 

within 

intramural 

mis- 

badly,  wrongly,  lack  of 

mistake,  mistrust 

non- 

not,  reverse  of 

nonrenewable 

out- 

in  a manner  that  surpasses  or 
excels 

outshine 

over- 

exceed,  excessive,  above 

overact 

post- 

after,  behind 

postscript 

pre- 

before,  in  front  of 

preview 

pro- 

before,  favouring,  forward 

projection 

r^ 

back,  again 

return,  redo 

retro- 

backward 

retrospect 

self- 

oneself 

self-correcting 

semi- 

half,  partial 

semigloss 

sub- 

under,  beneath,  below 

subconscious 

super- 

over,  above,  higher,  extra 

supercharge 

sym-,  syn- 

together,  with 

symmetry 

trans- 

across 

transport 

un- 

opposite  of,  release  from 

unaltered,  unhook 
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EXERCISE  1 

Write  antonyms  (words  of  opposite  meaning)  for  each  of  the 
following  words  by  changing  or  adding  prefixes.  The  first  is  done 
as  an  example. 

WORD  ANTONYM 

(1)  assent  di/i^erut 

( 2 ) attractive  

(3)  encourage  

(4)  fortune  

( 5 ) postdate  

(6)  conscious  

(7)  ante  meridiem  (a.m.)  

(8)  pro-war  

( 9 ) do  

(10)  import  

A combining  form  is  a word  part  that  forms  part  of  a 
longer  word.  The  same  combining  form  can  appear  in  a 
number  of  words,  so  knowing  the  common  combining  forms  can 
help  to  increase  your  vocabulary  understanding. 


COMBINING  FORM 

MEANING 

EXAMPLES 

Mud 

hearing 

audiovisual 

auto 

self,  self-propelling 

autograph 

bene 

good,  well 

benefit 

bio 

life 

biology 

cede 

go,  withdraw 

concede 

centr(i) 

centre 

centrifugal 

cept 

take  in. 

deception 

cred 

believe 

incredible 

- Combining 
Forms 
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COMBINING  FORM 

MEANING 

EXAMPLES 

dic(tj 

speak,  say 

diction 

duc(tj 

lead 

abduction 

fac(tj,  fee,  fic 

do,  make 

factory 

geo 

earth 

geography 

graph 

write,  draw 

autograph 

gress 

step 

progress 

ject 

throw 

eject 

logy 

study,  science 

technology 

med 

middle 

mediator 

meter  (metrj 

measure 

speedometer 

micro 

small 

microchip 

mit 

to  let  go,  send 

permit 

mono 

one,  single 

monoplane 

multi 

many 

multilingual 

path 

feeling,  suffering 

sympathy 

drive,  push 

repel 

phon 

sound 

symphony 

port 

carry,  bear 

import 

pseudo 

false 

pseudonym 

rupt 

break 

disrupt 

script 

write 

postscript 

son 

sound 

consonant 

spect 

look 

inspect 

ter(ra) 

earth 

terrestrial 

tract 

draw,  drag 

extract 

ven 

come 

convention 

voc  (vok) 

call 

invoke 
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EXERCISE  2 


(1)  This  exercise  is  based  on  the  combining  form  trac  or  tract 
which  means  "to  draw"  or  "to  drag."  The  words  below  are 
all  formed  by  adding  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  this  root.  In 
the  blank  to  the  left  of  each  sentence,  write  the  word  from 
the  list  which  would  best  fit  into  the  sentence. 


attract 

detract 

traction 


tractor  tract 

extract  subtract 

protractor 


contract 

trace 


(a)  Bob  Fearnehough  inherited  a 

of  excellent  farmland. 

(b)  Although  he  was  the  grandson  of  a 
farmer.  Bob  had  never  worked  with  a 
or  a plow. 

(c)  He  didn't  see,  however,  why  that 

should  from  his  becoming 

a farming  success. 

(d)  He  thought  he  should  be  able  to 

some  wealth  from  his  new 

land . 

(e)  The  more  Bob  thought  about  farming, 

the  more  it  seemed  to  him.  ■ 

(f)  With  a he  went  out 

and  carefully  measured  the  angles  of 
his  fields. 

(g)  He  thought  he  could  add  this  and 

that,  and  come  up  with 

something . 

(h)  If  you  look  carefuly  and  zigzag  a 

bit,  you  can  the  route  of 

his  plow  yourself. 

(i)  Bob's  farm  is  quiet  now,  and  his  leg 

and  arm  are  healing  well  in  

(j)  From  his  hospital  bed  he  arranged  a 

whereby  his  neighbours, 

the  Fibis,  will  farm  the  land  for  him. 
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(2)  Do  this  question  just  as  you  did  the  preceding  one.  In  this 
case,  the  sentences  all  use  a word  based  on  the  combining 
form  die  or  diet,  which  means  "to  say." 


dictation  dictionary  benediction  unpredictable 

verdict  dictate  predict  contradict 

diction  dictator 


(a)  The  newspapers  carried  two  reviews  of 

the  book  which  seemed  to  

each  other. 

(b)  Thomas  Schumacher  gave  the  novel  his 

by  saying,  "This  book  is 

a must.  Go  and  buy  it." 

(c)  In  the  other  paper  Andre  Potvin 

criticized  the  author’s , 

suggesting  that  many  of  the  author's 
words  were  misused. 

(d)  At  this  time,  it  is  

how  these  reviews  will  affect  the  sale 
of  the  book. 

(e)  How  many  people  will  base  their 

decision  on  Potvin 's  

and  refuse  to  purchase  the  book? 

(f)  Kim that  most  people  will 

read  Schumacher's  review  because  it 
is  in  the  larger  paper. 

(g)  It  seems  as  if  Potvin  would  like  to  be 

a and  have  everyone 

follow  his  opinions  as  if  they  were 
law. 

(h)  "Well,"  Kim  said,  "he  cannot  

to  me;  1 make  my  own  decisions." 

(i)  "Besides,"  she  said,  "you  need  a 

to  read  his  review;  some 

of  his  words  are  so  hard." 

(j)  "I  bet  he  has  to  type  his  column  him- 
self because  a secretary  wouldn't  be 

able  to  do  it  from  ,"  she 

added . 
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- Suffixes 


The  third  type  of  word  part  to  be  considered  under 
structural  clues  is  the  suffix.  A suffix  is  a word  part  added 
to  the  end  of  a root  or  combining  form  to  make  another 
word.  A list  of  some  of  the  most  common  suffixes  follows. 


SUFFIX 

PART  OF 
SPEECH 

MEANING 

EXAMPLES 

-ance,  -ence 

noun 

act  of,  state  of 

resistance,  absence 

•dan 

noun 

one  skilled  in 

magician 

-merit 

noun 

action  or  condition 

accomplishment 

i 

-ness 

noun 

condition  of,  quality  of 

1 

happiness 

-or,  -er 

noun 

an  agent  that  does 

actor,  elevator 

-tion,  -sion 

noun 

act,  state,  or  process 

alteration,  confusion 

-ant,  -ent 

noun  or 
adjective 

condition  of,  agent  of 

attendant,  dependent 

-ary,  -ory,  -ery 

noun  or 

quality  or  person 

beneficiary 

adjective 

of,  belonging  to 

sanitary 

-able,  -ible 

adjective 

able  to  be,  worthy  to  be 

acceptable,  edible 

-ar 

adjective 

of  the  nature  of, 
belonging  to 

linear 

-less 

adjective 

not  having,  without 

tactless,  homeless 

•y 

adjective 

characterized  by,  full  of 

funny,  dreamy 

-er 

adjective  or 
adverb 

more 

sweeter,  faster 

-ly,  -ward,  -wise 

adverb 

how,  when,  where 

awkwardly,  likewise 

-ate,  -en 

verb 

to  make,  to  act 

accelerate,  fasten 

-ize,  -ise,  -yze 

verb 

to  practise,  to  become 

advertise,  synchronize 
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EXERCISE  3 


In  the  blank  to  the  left  of  each  sentence,  write  a word  with 
a suffix  that  can  replace  the  italicized  words  in  the  sentence. 
Form  the  word  by  adding  an  appropriate  suffix  to  the  word  in 
parentheses  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Some  spelling  changes  may 
be  necessary.  The  first  word  is  given  as  an  example. 


(1)  ho-oWi^ul Salad  is  full  of  health,  (health) 


(2)  The  gymnast's  body  was  able  to  be 

flexed,  (flex) 

(3)  They  were  known  for  their  quality  of 

being  prepared,  (prepared) 

(4)  The  technician  wants  to  make  sterile 

these  medical  instruments,  (sterile) 


(5)  The  sauce  tastes  like  cheese,  (cheese) 


(6)  The  unemployed  woman  felt  the  job 

search  was  without  hope,  (hope) 


EXERCISE  4 


(1)  In  each  blank,  place  the 

^ boldface  word... 


(a)  disability 

(i)  detect 
(ii)  unlike 

(b)  subscribe 

(i)  write 
(ii)  underneath 

(c)  unaffected 

(i)  adverse 
(ii)  controlled 

( d ) recede 

(i)  arrive 
(ii)  redo 

(e) 


number  of  the  best  synonym  for  the 


(iii)  weakness 

(iv)  belittle 


(iii)  yield 

(iv)  support 


(iii)  unable 

(iv)  genuine 


(iii)  retreat 

(iv)  obtain 


(iii)  law 

(iv)  accept 


transgress 

(i)  exceed 
(ii)  travel 
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(2)  Combine  these  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  combining  forms  to 
create  words  which  can  replace  the  italicized  words  in  the 
following  sentences.  Place  the  words  you  form  into  the 
blanks.  The  first  is  done  as  an  example.  (Word  parts  may 
be  used  more  than  once,  and  you  may  have  to  add  one  or 
two  letters  in  some  cases  to  make  the  proper  word.) 


PREFIXES 

COMBINING  FORMS 

SUFFIX] 

arvto.- 

-eat 

pA.e.- 

cede. 

-Lon 

con- 

dLc(  t) 

-en.ee 

p/io- 

mejujcLLem 

pA.edicJJ^on. (a)  Have  you  heard  the  weather  report  for 

tomorrow? 


(b)  The  older  established  rules  take  the 
lead  over  the  newer  ones. 


(c)  Tom  decided  he  would  reluctantly  give 
in  on  that  point  of  his  argument. 

(d)  Can  you  come  to  my  office  at  9:45  in 
the  morning? 

(e)  There  have  been  a number  of  things 
that  have  come  before  that  help  to 
decide  this  case. 


(f)  We  watched  the  step-by-step  develop- 
ment of  the  skirmish  into  a full- 
fledged  war. 

(g)  The  pronoun  him  has  as  its  word  that 
came  before  the  noun  Herman. 


(h)  The  group  who  came  together  passed  a 
number  of  new  laws  this  month. 


(i)  Go  forward  as  carefully  as  possible. 

(j)  The  gypsy  seems  remarkably  accurate 
every  time  she  decides  to  tell  ahead 
of  time  the  future. 
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(3)  Below  is  a list  of  words  formed  from  prefixes,  combining 
forms,  and  suffixes  that  you  have  studied.  Place  each  word 
into  the  blank  preceding  the  sentence  in.  which  it  would  best 
fit.  The  words  in  italics  in  each  sentence  give  the  clearest 
clue  as  to  which  word  will  appropriately  fit  into  the  blank. 
The  first  word  is  done  as  an  example. 


audible 

transients 

subordinate 

superimpose 

aucLible.  ( a ) 


(b) 


(c) 

(d) 


( e) 

(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


(j) 


(k) 


benevolent 

bisect 

depose 

credulous 


antidote 

conducive 

manumission 

intervene 


1 could  not  hear  what  he  said  about 
the  province  since  that  part  of  the 
tape  was  not  . 

Michael  is  too  because  he 

seems  to  believe  everything. 

If  the  meditation  leads  me  to  sleep, 
it  will  be  to  health. 

The  well-wishing  prime  minister  was 


Sending  out  by  hand  is  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  . 

You  can  the  globe  into  two 

parts,  or  hemispheres. 

While  David  was  the  captain's 

, he  kept  a diary  about 

the  days  sailing  under  his  command. 

The  people  of  the  Ukraine  did  not 
know  whether  the  invaders  intended  to 

stay  or  were  merely  

passing  through. 

The  teacher  had  to  in  a 

quarrel,  stepping  quickly  between  the 
two  angry  students. 

The  poison  from  the  arrow  spread 
through  the  hunter's  system;  there 

was  no  to  work  against 

the  poison. 

When  the  younger  braves  tried  to 

the  old  warrior,  he 

warned  that  he  would  not  easily  be 
put  down  from  his  position  of  respect. 


(1)  The  photographer  wants  to 
one  image  over  the  other. 
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- Summing 
Up 


Context 

Clues 


Many  of  the  prefixes,  combining  forms,  and  suffixes, 
and  their  meanings  are  already  familiar  to  you.  To  help  you 
remember  the  meanings  of  the  others,  use  familiar  words  that 
contain  those  parts.  For  example,  you  know  the  words 

telephone  and  stereophonic.  If  you  meet  an  unfamiliar  word 
using  the  same  base,  phon,  for  example,  phonography,  the 
familiar  words  will  suggest  that  this  word,  too,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  sound.  Use  your  knowledge  of  other  word 
parts  to  narrow  down  the  new  word's  meaning.  This  approach 
based  on  a word's  structural  parts  is  one  method  of 
increasing  your  vocabulary  and  decoding  unfamiliar  words 
you  meet  in  your  reading. 


The  second  method  of  unlocking  word  meanings  is  using 
context  clues.  You  already  use  this  process  in  much  of  your 
reading.  For  example,  what  words  fit  into  the  blanks  in 
these  sentences? 


The  darted  out,  snatched  the  cheese, 

and  scrambled  back  into  its  hole  before  the  cat 
noticed  it. 


Before  the  cheers  and  applause  of  the  

ended,  the  band  launched  into  a rousing  rendition 
of  their  number  one  hit. 


In  the  first  sentence,  you  most  likely  supplied  the 
word  mouse.  The  movements,  the  cheese,  and  the  cat  are  all 
context  clues  pointing  to  mouse  as  the  missing  word.  The 
second  sentence  tells  you  a band  is  having  a concert,  and 
someone  is  cheering  and  applauding.  Of  course,  it  is  the 
audience,  the  crowd,  the  concert-goers,  or  another  related 
word  that  would  fit  into  that  blank.  Using  other  words, 
phrases,  or  sometimes  even  paragraphs  to  determine  word 
meaning  is  called  using  context  clues. 


Some  words  have  several  meanings,  and  you  must  use 
context  clues  to  determine  which  meaning  is  intended  in  a 
particular  sentence.  Note  how  the  meaning  of  rock  changes  in 
these  varying  contexts. 


There  are  even  more  meanings  for  rock.  In  sentences 
using  rock,  the  rest  of  the  words  in  the  sentence  (the 
context)  tell  us  which  meaning  of  the  word  applies. 
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The  mother  rocks  her  baby  to  sleep. 

(rock  = move  rhythmically  back  and  forth) 

The  earthquake  rocked  the  city. 

(rock  = shake  violently) 

Rock  music  has  undergone  many  changes  since  the 
I950's. 

(rock  = popular  music  played  on  amplified 
instruments,  characterized  by  a heavily 
accented  beat) 

Did  you  see  the  size  of  that  rock  on  her  finger? 
(rock  = slang  for  gem,  diamond) 

She  ordered  her  drink  on  the  rocks. 

(rock  = slang  for  ice  cubes) 

Rock  is  of  three  types,  determined  by  the  way  it 
was  formed:  sedimentary,  igneous,  or  metamor- 

phic . 

(rock  = stone) 


Write  three  sentences  for  each  of  these  multiple-meaning 
wordSf  in  which  each  sentence  illustrates  a different  meaning  of 
the  word. 

(1)  slide 

(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(2)  class 

(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
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- Types  of 
Context 
Clues 


1 . direct  clues  or  related  words  in  the  rest  of  the 
sentences 

Examples 

Sirhan  knows  that  words  get  meanings  from 
their  surrounding  sentences  or  context. 

John  enters  into  every  task  with  gusto  and 
enthusiasm. 

2.  comparison  or  contrast 

Examples : 

The  blare  of  horns  was  as  strident  as  the 
cries  of  an  angry  child. 

Despite  the  paucity  of  listeners,  the  band 
played  as  though  the  hall  were  full  of 
concert-goers . 

3.  other  sentences  and  the  general  meaning  of  the  passage 

Examples : 

Sam’s  desk  was  covered  with  piles  of 
forms,  letters,  and  business  files.  He  had 
to  clear  this  plethora  of  paperwork  before 
he  could  leave  for  holidays. 


Context  clues  are  also  used  to  suggest  the  meanings  of 
words  with  which  you  are  not  familiar.  Often  context  will  not 
give  an  absolute,  precise  definition  of  the  word  but  will 
give  a general  idea  of  the  meaning  so  that  your  reading  is 
not  constantly  interrupted  by  needing  to  refer  to  the 
dictionary.  There  are  three  different  types  of  context  clues. 


EXERCISE  6 


Read  each  passage.  Using  context  clues,  figure  out  the 
meaning  of  the  boldface  word,  and  give  a short  definition  of  it. 
Do  not  use  a dictionary.  Then  use  A,  B,  or  C to  indicate  which 
type  of  context  clue  suggested  the  meaning  to  you. 

A.  direct  clues  or  related  words  in  the  rest  of 
the  sentence 

B.  comparison  or  contrast 

C.  other  sentences  and  general  meaning 

(1)  The  dealer  was  under  surveillance.  A detective  kept  track  of 
all  his  moves  and  listened  to  all  his  phone  calls. 

(a)  meaning:  


(b)  type  of  clue: 
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(2)  Wherever  the  quarterback  looked,  there  were  hometown 
rooters,  as  ubiquitous  as  ants  at  a picnic,  but  a great  deal 
more  welcome. 

(a)  meaning:  


(b)  type  of  clue:  

(3)  Jacques  was  diffident,  and  his  lack  of  self-confidence  was 
obvious  to  others. 

(a)  meaning:  


(b)  type  of  clue:  

(4)  Anwar  is  generally  willing  and  open  about  discussing 
himself,  although  there  are  times  when  he  is  reticent. 

(a)  meaning:  


(b)  type  of  clue: 


(5)  Mavis  has  been  suffering  from  severe  flatulence  lately.  Her 
doctor  suggested  that  she  eat  carefully  so  she  won't  swallow 
so  much  air. 

(a)  meaning:  


(b)  type  of  clue: 
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7 

The  following  words  have  been  taken  from  pages  255  and  257 
of  New  Voices  4.  Using  your  knowledge  of  structural  and  context 
clues f choose  the  best  meaning  according  to  the  word's  context. 
Place  the  letter  of  the  best  answer  into  the  blank  to  the  left  of 
each  word. 

(1)  retorted  (middle  of  Column  1,  page  255) 


(a)  answered  again  (c)  responded  quickly 

(b)  snapped  back  (d)  asked  warily 


(2)  arm  (bottom  of  Column  1,  page  255) 


(a)  Salmon  Arm  (c)  sea  inlet 

(b)  human  upper  limb  (d)  bend  of  steep  hills 


(3)  running  (bottom  of  Column  1,  page  255) 


(a)  migrating 

(b)  continuing 


(c)  going  rapidly 

(d)  flowing 


(4)  spoon  (top  of  Column  2,  page  255) 


(a)  eating  utensil 

) freight  truck 


(c)  fishing  rod 

(d)  lure 


(5)  individual  (middle  of  Column  2,  page  255) 


(a)  inseparable  (c)  particular 

(b)  fresh  water  (d)  distinctive  person 

(6)  fouling  ( bottom  of  Column  2,  page  255) 

(a)  violating  (c)  rotting 

(b)  polluting  (d)  entangling 


(7)  abalone  (middle  of  Column  1,  page  257) 

(a)  rock-clinging  mollusk  (c)  type  of  tackle  box 

(b)  coho  salmon  (d)  lonely  fishing  spot 


(8)  breaking  (middle  of  Column  1,  page  257) 

(a)  fracturing  (c)  surpassing 

(b)  curling  (d)  solving 

(9)  fix  ( bottom  of  Column  2,  page  257) 


(a)  make  permanent  (c)  repair 

(b)  fasten  down  (d)  cure 

(10)  conveyed  ( bottom  of  Column  2,  page  257) 

(a)  led  (c)  illustrated 

(b)  sentenced  (d)  transmitted 
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Sometimes  your  knowledge  of  structural  and  context 
clues  is  not  enough  to  unlock  the  meaning  of  a word  you 
meet  in  your  reading.  In  such  cases,  you  must  turn  to  your 
dictionary.  To  use  your  dictionary  effectively,  familiarize 
yourself  with  its  organization  and  the  type  of  information  it 
provides.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the  dictionary  provides 


definitions  of  words.  But 
can  it  give? 

what 

other 

help 

and  information 

Take  time  to  look 

at  the 

table 

of 

contents  of  your 

dictionary.  It  will  list 

the 

types 

of 

information  your 

dictionary  contains,  such  as  pronunciation  guide,  abbrevia- 
tions, and  symbols  used  in  the  dictionary.  More  compre- 
hensive dictionaries  also  include  sections  on  English 
spelling,  foreign  words  and  phrases,  biographical  and 
geographical  names,  signs  and  symbols,  and  even  short 
guides  on  punctuation  and  style.  Familiarize  yourself  with 
the  information,  especially  with  the  information  on  how  to 
understand  the  dictionary  entry  itself. 

The  second  step  in  using  the  dictionary  efficiently  is 
understanding  guide  words.  Guide  words  are  the  words  at  the 
top  of  each  dictionary  page.  The  guide  word  at  the  top  left 
is  the  first  word  on  that  page;  the  guide  word  at  the  top 
right  is  the  last  word  that  appears  on  that  page.  When 
looking  for  a particular  word,  leaf  through  the  dictionary 
until  you  find  the  page  where  your  word  will  fall  alpha- 
betically between  the  two  guide  words. 
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EXERCISE  8 

Here  are  the  guide  words  for  three  consecutive  dictionary 
pages.  Below  is  a list  of  words  which  may  appear  on  those  pages. 
With  the  use  of  the  guide  words,  give  the  page  numbers  on  which 
each  woird  would  appear.  If  the  word  would  not  appear  on  any  of 
these  pages,  answer  none. 


page  764 
page  765 
page  766 

molar 

momentum 

moneybags 

- momently 

- money 

- Mongoloid 

(1) 

money  changer 

(6) 

momentary 

(2) 

mogul 

(7) 

mollusk 

(3) 

monarchical 

(8) 

mongoose 

(4) 

monogenesis 

(9) 

molybdenum 

(5) 

momma 

(10) 

Momus 

- The 

Dictionary 

Entry 


1 

2 

3 

4 


0 


fr^LYgRu/g  straighledge,  ryle,  fr.  regere 

more  antIOHTrd^3c)  1 a : a pr^cribed  guide  for^ 
cojkTuj^  or  action,  b ; the  laws  or  regulations  presen  bed  bv 
^o^Hder  of  a religious  order  for  observance  bv  its  members  c 

pied  procedure,  custom,  or  habit  d (I) : a usu.  written  order  or 
direction  made  by  a court  regulating  court  practice  or  the  action  of 
parties  (2)  ; a legal  precept  or  doctrine  e : a regulation  or  bylaw 
governing  procedure  or  controlling  conduct  2 a (1)  : a usu.  valid 
generalization  (2) : a generally  prevailing  cj^uality,  state,  or  mode  <fajt 
weathcr.»as-th£^  yesterday  — A',  y.  Tiniest  b : a standard  of 
ment  ;(^lTERlorOc  ; a regulating  principle  d:  a determ inat^^nfet hod 
for  performing  a mathematical  operation  and  obtaining  aj;erfain  result 
3 a : the  exercise  of  authority  or  control  : cPOMiN'ioty  b : a period 
during  which  a specified  ruler  or  government  exercises  control  4 a 
: a strip  of  material  marked  off  in  units  used  for  measuring  or  ruling  off 
lengths  b : a meul  strip  with  a type-high  face  that  prints  a linear 
design:  also  t a linear  design  produced  by  or  as  if  by  such  a strip  syn 
see  LAW  — as  a rule  : for  the  most  part ; 

^rule  v6  ruled:  cul»tng  vr  ( 1 3c)  1 a ; to  exert  control,  direction,  or 

on  une  superstitions  that  primitive  minds)  b : to  exercise 
control  over  esp.  by  curbing  or  restraining  a fractious  horse)  (.ruled 
his  appetites  firmly)  2 a ; to  exercise  authority  or  power  over  often 
harshly  or  arbitrarily  <the  sycaker  ruled  the  legislature  with  an  iron 
hand)  b : to  be  preeminent  in  ;<:I5qminat^  3 : to  determine  and  de- 
clare authoritatively;  esp  ; to  command  or  determine  judicially  4 a 
(1)  : to  mark  with  lines  drawn  along  or  as  if  along  the  straight  edge  of 
a ruler  (2) ; to  mark  (a  line)  on  a paper  with  a ruler  b : to  arrange  in 
a line  vi  1 a : to  exercise  supreme  authority  b ; to  be  first  in 
importance  or  prominence  ;Cpr EDOMtNATEXthe  physical  did  not  ~ in 
her  nature  — Sherwood  Anderson)  TT~to  exist  in  a specified  state  or 
condition  3 : to  lay  down  a legal  rule  syn  sc<govern\  PECiDp 
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A word  and  the  information  provided  about  it  in  a 
dictionary  are  called  the  dictionary  entry.  Several  pieces  of 
information  may  be  provided  for  each  word. 


1.  syllabication: 

This  is  indicated  by  dots  ( • ) or 
spaces  between  the  syllables 
(e.g.,  in  • tel  • li  • gent). 

2.  pronunciation: 

The  entry  shows  phonetically  the  pro- 
nunciation and  accenting  of  the  word. 
Every  dictionary  has  a pronunciation 
guide  or  key  explaining  the  sounds  of 
the  phonetic  symbols  used 
(e.g.,  in-tel-li-gent) . 

3.  part  of  speech: 

The  entry  gives  meanings  usually 

grouped  according  to  part  of  speech 
(e.g.,  n [noun],  v [verb],  adj 

[ adjective  ] ) . 

4.  etymology 

(word 
origin) : 

This  is  usually  set  off  by  brackets.  It 
gives  the  history  of  the  word  - the 
languages  from  which  it  came,  and  the 
changes  in  meaning  throughout  its 

development.  A key  for  the  abbrevia- 
tions and  symbols  used  in  the 

etymology  will  also  be  provided  some- 
where in  your  dictionary  ( e . g . , [L  in- 
telligent - intelligens,  , prp.  of 

intellegere,  intellegere  lo  under- 

stand, fr.  inter-  + legere  to  gather, 
select  - more  at  LEGEND]). 

5.  language 

abbreviations: 

These  are  the  languages  from  which  the 
entry  word  originated. 

6.  meaning: 

The  entry  gives  the  definition  of  the 
word  in  all  known  contexts,  including 
archaic  or  obsolete  usages  (e.g.,  la: 
having  or  indicating  a high  or  satis- 
factory degree  of  intelligence  and  men- 
tal capacity  b:  revealing  or  reflecting 

good  judgement.) 

7.  synonyms 

and 

antonyms: 

Many  dictionaries  provide  synonyms 

(words  with  similar  meanings)  and 
sometimes  antonyms  (words  with  opposite 
meanings)  for  the  entry  word  (e.g., 
CLEVER,  ALERT,  QUICK-WITTED). 

8.  inflected 

forms: 

The  entry  gives  words  formed  from  the 
entry  word  by  the  addition  of  affixes 
(e.g.,  intelligential , intelligently). 
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EXERCISE  9 


On  page  18  is  a sample  entry  taken  from  Webster ' s Ninth  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary,  1983.  Note  the  similarities  and  differences  of 
Webster's  set-up  to  the  one  in  your  dictionary.  Use  the  entry  on 
page  18  to  answer  the  following  questions. 


(1)  The  numbered  arrows  in  the  sample  entry  on  page  18  refer  to 
different  types  of  information  that  the  entry  pro^vides.  Match 
the  number  of  the  arrow  to  the  type  of  information  it  is 
indicating  by  placing  its  number  into  the  blank  to  the  left 
of  each  type  of  information. 


(a)  part  of  speech 

(b)  word  meaning 

(c)  syllable  division 

(d)  inflected  form 

(e)  languages  from  which  the  word  came 

(f)  synonyms 

(g)  etymology 

(h)  pronunciation 


(2)  As  shown  in  the  entry,  rule  has  multiple  meanings.  Each 
sentence  here  uses  rule  in  a different  way.  Determine  from 
the  context  the  meaning  of  rule  in  five  of  these  sentences, 
write  the  exact  meaning,  as  it  is  given  in  the  entry,  that 
defines  rule  as  it  is  used  in  the  sentences  you  have  chosen. 


(a)  It  seems  a general  rule  that  children  are  sweet, 
innocent  creatures. 


(b)  The  rules  of  parliamentary  debate  are  based  on 
hundreds  of  years  of  tradition. 
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(c)  She  seemed  to  rule  every  session,  giving  none  of  the 
others  a chance  to  express  their  views. 


(d)  The  queen's  rule  was  wise  and  fair,  and  marked  by 
great  advancement  in  human  rights. 


(e)  Follow  step-by-step  those  rules  1 outlined,  and  you'll 
have  no  difficulty  solving  those  equations. 


(f)  To  draw  the  plans  to  scale,  1 need  my  rule. 


(g)  The  rule  in  the  policy  handbook  states  that  you  may 
not  act  in  such  a manner  at  this  meeting. 


(h)  The  judge  ruled  that  the  drunken  driver  be  held  fully 
accountable  for  the  fatal  accident. 


(i)  King  Nebuchadnezzar's  rule  lasted  forty-three  years. 


(j)  The  first  rule  is  "Love  thy  neighbour." 
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ETYMOLOGY 


Our  language,  and  particularly  the  vocabulary  we  use, 
undergoes  slow  but  constant  change.  Words  enter  our 

language,  are  used,  and  then  are  sometimes  discarded.  The 
study  of  word  life  cycles  is  etymology.  The  etymologies  of 
the  dictionary  words  show  where  the  words  came  from,  how 
they  changed  through  the  years,  and  whether  or  not  they 
have  left  the  language. 

Some  sample  etymologies  from  Webster ' s Ninth  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary  are  given  here,  along  with  explanations 
of  the  symbols  and  abbreviations.  Your  own  dictionary  may 
have  its  own  symbols  and  abbreviations,  but  it  will,  have  a 
key  to  explain  the  meaning  of  each  symbol. 

T.  bed  [ME,  fr.  OE  hedd;  akin  to  OHG  betti  bed,  L,  fodere 
to  dig]  (bef.  12C) 

Bed  passed  into  Modern  English  unchanged  from 
Middle  English.  It  came  from  the  Old  English  word 
bedd.  Bedd  came  from  the  Old  High  German  word  hetti, 
meaning  "bed,"  which,  in  turn,  came  from  the  Latin 
word  fodere,  meaning  "to  dig."  The  word  bed  appeared 
in  English  before  the  twelfth  century. 

2.  crash  [ME  crasschen]  (15C) 

The  English  word  crash  came  from  the  Middle 
English  word  crasschen,  which  had  the  same  meaning 
as  the  modern  word.  It  appeared  during  the  fifteenth 
century. 

3.  salad  [ME  salade,  fr.  ME,  fr.  0.  Prov  salada,  fr. 
salar  to  salt,  fr.  sal  salt,  fr.  L — more  at  SALT] 
(15C) 

The  word  salad  came  from  Middle  English  salade, 
which  came  from  the  Middle  French  word  of  the  same 
spelling  and  meaning.  This  came,  in  turn,  from  the  Old 
Provencal  word  salada,  of  the  same  meaning.  Salada 
developed  from  salar  meaning  "to  salt"  and  sal  "salt," 
in  the  same  language.  These  words  came  intact  from 
Latin.  More  information  may  be  found  under  the  entry 
for  SALT.  The  English  word  first  appeared  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

4.  salad  bar  (1973) 

The  term  salad  bar  first  made  its  appearance  in 
the  language  in  1973. 

5.  rugby  [Rugby  School,  Rugby,  England]  (1864) 

The  game  rugby  received  its  name  from  Rugby 
School,  Rugby,  England.  The  word  first  appeared  as 
the  name  of  the  sport  in  1864. 
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EXERCISE  10 


(1)  Choose  two  words  from  the  following  list.  In  the  spaces, 
first  quote  the  etymology  of  each  word  as  found  in  your 
dictionary.  Then  explain  each  etymology  in  your  own  words. 
(Review  your  lesson  notes  to  see  how  this  was  done  for  bed, 
crash,  salad,  salad  bar,  and  rugby.) 


toboggan 

rodeo 

boutique 

hippopotamus 

skunk 


oil 

dungaree 

wheat 

jam 

dirt 


(a)  word: 


etymology: 


explanation  of  etymology: 


(b)  word: 


etymology: 


explanation  of  etymology: 
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Word  Meaning 
Changes 


Generalization 


Check  the  explanations  of  the  abbreviations  used  in  the 
etymologies  in  your  dictionary.  Give  the  meanings  of  these 
abbreviations. 

(a)  Amerind  (f)  Gk 


(b)  Beng  

(c)  Can  F (h)  ON 


(d)  D (i)  Per 


(e)  G (j)  Sw  

You  can  see  that  the  etymology  gives  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  a word  from  its  origin  to  present  day  form. 
Along  with  the  change  in  spelling  or  form  of  the  word,  there 
is  often  a change  in  a word's  meaning  or  usage  over  the 
years. 


There  are  four  categories  into  which  word  meaning 
changes  may  be  placed. 

The  process  of  generalization  occurs  when  a word 
becomes  more  general,  referring  to  more  things  than  it 
originally  did.  An  example  is  the  word  journey,  which  comes 
from  the  Latin  word  for  "daily."  The  original  English 
meaning  was  "a  day's  trip."  The  modern  meaning  refers  to 
"any  trip,  regardless  of  how  many  days  it  takes."  Another 
example  is  pen  which  previously  referred  to  a "quill,"  when 
that  was  the  only  instrument  used  to  write  with  ink.  With 
the  invention  of  fountain  pens,  and  ballpoint  pens,  the  word 
pen  was  extended  to  cover  "any  writing  instrument  that 
uses  ink." 
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- Specialization  Specialization  is  the  opposite  of  generalization, 

occurring  when  a word  narrows  in  scope;  its  meaning 
becomes  more  specialized.  The  word  meat  once  referred  to 
"any  kind  of  food."  It  became  more  specialized,  so  that 
today  it  refers  only  to  "animal  flesh  that  we  eat."  Another 
example  is  wife,  which  originally  referred  to  "any  woman." 
Today,  through  the  process  of  specialization,  it  has  come  to 
mean  "a  married  woman." 


- Elevation  A third  type  of  change  is  elevation.  In  this  process  a 

word's  meaning  acquires  a higher  value,  referring  to  some- 
thing considered  to  be  higher  in  status  or  esteem.  Angel  was 
elevated  from  its  original  meaning  of  "a  messenger"  to  its 
lofty  and  holy  meaning  of  today.  The  word  minister  once 
referred  to  "servant."  Today  it  has  been  elevated  to  refer  to 
a "clergyman"  or  "government  official." 


- Degradation  This  process  is  the  opposite  of  elevation.  A word's 

meaning  has  moved  down  in  social  value  from  its  original 
meanings  sometimes  to  give  very  negative  meanings.  For 
example,  the  word  crafty  once  meant  "mighty"  or  "strong." 
Today  it  has  been  degraded  to  mean  "cunning"  or  "sly."  The 
word  vulgar  is  another  example.  Originally  the  word  had  the 
inoffensive  meaning  "referring  to  the  common  people."  Over 
time  it  came  to  have  the  negative  meaning  of  "crude"  or 
"coarse." 


Read  "English  - A Changing  Language"  on  pages  60  to 
62  of  New  Voices  4 for  more  information  on  how  words  change 
through  time. 
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EXERCISE  11 

(1)  (a)  Following  the  directions  given  in  Practice  1 on  page  6l 

of  New  Voices  k,  give  the  present  meaning  of  each  of 
the  words  listed  below.  The  first  one  is  done  as  an 
example. 


Column  1 

Word 

Column  2 
Original  Meaning 

Column  2 
Present  Meaning 

(i)  knave 

boy 

rascal,  scoundrel 

(ii)  chastise 

restrain,  correct 

(iii)  disaster 

unpromising  appearance 

(iv)  dreadful 

full  of  reverence  or  awe 

(v)  stink 

odour,  smell 

(vi)  vile 

of  little  value 

(b)  What  type  of  meaning  change  process  did  these  words 
undergo? 


(2)  (a)  Following  the  directions  given  in  Practice  2 on  page  62 

of  New  Voices  4,  give  the  current  meaning  of  each  of 
the  words  listed  below. 


Column  1 

Word 

Column  2 
Original  Meaning 

Column  3 
Current  Meaning 

(i)  blouse 

peasant's  smock 

(ii)  court 

enclosure,  poultry  yard 

(iii)  innocent 

not  harmful 

(iv)  perfect 

complete 

(v)  wise 

sane,  mentally  competent 

(b)  What  type  of  process  did  these  words  undergo? 
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Coining  New 
Words 

- Combining 

- Clipping 

- Blending 

- Acronyms 

- Borrowing 

- Proper 
Names 


Another  aspect  of  etymology  is  the  way  in  which  a 
word  entered  the  language.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
new  word  may  be  coined. 

1.  Combining  uses  existing  words  or  word  parts  and  puts 
them  into  new  combinations . 

Examples : 

television 

blackboard 


2.  Clipping  is  the  process  of  shortening  existing  words. 

Examples ; 

fan  from  fanatic 
flu  from  influenza 


3.  Blending  is  using  parts  of  words  to  form  a new  word 
which  shows  a blending  of  meaning  of  the  original 
words. 

Examples: 

motel  from  motor  and  hotel 
smog  from  smoke  and  fog 


4.  Acronyms  are  words  which  are  formed  from  the  initials 
of  groups  of  words. 

Examples: 

NATO  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
GASP  Group  Against  Smokers'  Pollution 


5.  Borrowing  is  the  bringing  of  foreign  words  into  our 
vocabulary. 

Examples : 


kindergarten 
faux  pas 
skunk 


from  German 
from  French 
from  Algonquian 


A number 
language  from  the 


of  words  have  also  entered 
proper  names  of  people  or  places. 


the 


Examples : 


doily 

suede 


from  Doily,  18th  century  London  draper 
from  Sweden,  where  it  originated 
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Read  "Behind  the  Word"  on  page  131  of  New  Voices  4. 
It  explains  how  the  word  spud  originated.  Then  do  the 
following  exercise. 


EXERCISE  12 

Choose  three  words  from  Practice  1,  page  132  of  New  Voices  4. 
For  each  word  give  the  name  of  the  place  from  which  the  word 
originated.  Then  explain  briefly  what  the  word  means. 


READ 


WORD 

ORIGIN 

DEFINITION 

DENOTATION  AND 
CONNOTATION 

The  previous  notes  and  exercises  were  all  aimed  to 
give  you  better  skill  at  understanding  unfamiliar  words  you 
meet  in  your  reading.  We  have  dealt  mainly  with  deciphering 
the  literal  meaning  of  a word.  But  you  must  also  recognize 
the  effect  the  author  wished  to  create  by  using  a particular 
word.  In  many  cases  an  author  is  able  to  create  a positive 
or  negative  emotional  response  by  using  words  that  provide 
suggestions  or  associations  beyond  their  literal  meanings.  In 
addition  to  knowing  the  literal  meanings  of  words,  you 
should  also  recognize  the  emotional  shading  of  words. 
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r/ie  denotatLon  a uo/id  iyi  the.  ex.aet, 

tLte/iaJ.  mearujig.  the  ino/id.  Jt  La  ob^eettve; 
that  Ia,  Lt  hoA  no  ^eettngA  on  emottonA 
OAAoctated  ujtth  Lt.  ThiA  iA  the  uAuat  cLicLionany, 
meaning,  of.  a ujond. 


The  conrwtaiijon  of  a uuond  Ia  the 

Aug.g,eAtion,  OAAocicution,  on  mentai  imayeA 

attached  to  a inond.  Jt  La  AubyectLve;  that  La, 
Lt  ex.pneAAeA  the  ujnLten' a ottLtude  and  feeLLng. 
about  the  wond  LtAeif,  oa  ujeJJ.  oa  cneatLng,  an 
emotLonoL  neAponAe  Ln  the  neaden. 


fREADl 


Read  "The  Suggestive  Power  of  Words"  on  pages  320  to 
322  of  New  Voices  k,  noting  the  importance  of  using  a word 
with  a connotation  appropriate  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
to  be  placed. 
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EXERCISE  13 


Choose  one  of  the  word  groups  from  Practice  1 on  page  322 
of  New  Voices  4.  Describe  the  attitudes  and  feelings  each  word 
creates,  showing  the  differences  among  the  connotations  of  the  three 
words  in  each  group.  In  your  description  you  must  discuss  each 
word  as  well  as  its  differences  from  the  other  two  words. 


(1)  word  group: 


description: 
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(1)  Examine  the  sentences  below.  Each  contains  a boldface  word 
which  may  or  may  not  be  appropriate  to  the  language  used 
in  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Choose  four  of  these  sentences. 
For  each,  explain  why  the  boldface  word  is  or  is  not  appro- 
priate in  the  sentence.  If  it  is  not  appropriate,  supply  a 
word  that  is  more  suitable. 

(a)  Use  the  lotion  to  help  make  your  hide  as  smooth  as  a 
rose  petal. 


(b)  The  Ritz  serves  excellent  grub. 


(c)  Pete’s  old  man  took  us  to  the  hockey  game. 


(d)  "It  was  naughty  of  you  not  to  stop  at  that  red  light," 
said  the  police  officer. 


(e)  The  duke  and  duchess  were  riding  in  a long,  black, 
shiny  limousine. 
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(f)  Say,  Joan,  peruse  the  paper  and  see  what  time  the 
movie  starts. 


(g)  All  right,  class,  we've  all  read  "Love  Is  a Fallacy." 
How  does  Shulman's  humour  grab  you? 


(h)  Hey,  Roberta!  Why  don't  you  come  over  and  dine  with 
us  tonight? 


DICTION 


Diction  simply  means  the  words  you  use,  and  clearly 
your  choice  of  words  is  important  in  a communication 
situation.  If  they  are  vague  and  inaccurately  used,  the 
thoughts  you  convey  will  likewise  be  vague  and  inaccurate. 
If  they  are  clear,  precise,  and  exact,  so  will  your  thoughts 
by  conveyed  clearly,  precisely,  and  exactly.  In  selecting 
your  words,  always  choose  them  so  that  they  are  both 
precise  and  appropriate  to  your  purpose  and  audience. 


[readI 


Read  Section  23  on  pages  56  to  58  of  The  Little  English 
Handbook  for  Canadians,  noting  what  it  says  about  the 
importance  of  appropriate  word  choice. 
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STYLE 


’’This  is  an  award  of  which  I am  very  proud." 
"I’m  very  proud  of  this  award." 


Of  the  two  sentences  above,  the  first  is  somehow  more 
formal  in  tone  than  the  second,  even  though  the  words  used 
are  no  more  formal.  Closely  related  to  diction  (the  words  you 
use)  is  style  — the  way  you  structure  your  sentences  and 
paragraphs.  Style,  like  diction,  must  be  appropriate  to  your 
audience  and  your  purpose  in  writing  and  speaking.  For 
purposes  of  convenience,  we  will  be  considering  diction  and 
style  together  in  the  discussion  that  follows,  for  the  words 
that  you  choose  and  the  way  in  which  you  put  them  together 
contribute  equally  to  the  appropriateness  of  your  use  of  the 
English  language. 


TYPES  OF  ENGLISH 


"She  don’t  say  nothing  about  running  the  race 

good." 


Nonstandard  There  are  three  examples  of  inappropriate  word  usage 

and  Standard  in  the  above  sentence.  What  are  the  three  errors? 

English 

When  the  English  language  contains  this  sort  of 
"error,"  we  say  that  it  is  nonstandard;  that  is,  it  is 
considered  unacceptable  by  the  people  who  establish  the 
standards  of  our  language  — academics,  professionals , and, 
generally  speaking,  well-educated  people.  The  English  that 
such  people  consider  correct  is,  then,  standard  English. 


Contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  many  students,  what  is 
standard  and  nonstandard  is  not  written  in  stone;  the 
language  does  change  over  time.  The  changes,  however,  are 
slow;  and  for  our  purposes  we  can  regard  most  rules  as 
fixed.  Although  some  people  may  find  them  irksome,  such 
rules  do  allow  for  a precision  in  speaking  and  writing  which 
nonstandard  English  does  not.  To  the  well-trained  ear, 
nonstandard  English  is  jarring  and  highly  unpleasant  to 
hear.  In  nearly  all  your  writing  and  speaking  situations  you 
need  to  use  standard  English  to  communicate  clearly  and 
make  a good  impression. 
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TYPES  OF 
STANDARD 
ENGLISH 


Formal 

English 


Informal 

English 


Standard  English  can  itself  be  subdivided  into  two 
categories  — formal  and  informal  English. 

You  will  notice  that  formal  English  is  serious  in  tone 
and  is  impersonal.  It  also  tends  to  make  use  of  a larger, 

more  precise  vocabulary  than  people  tend  to  use  in  ordinary 
conversation.  It  is  extremely  careful  of  grammar  and  uses  no 

contractions  or  casual  expressions.  This  sort  of  English  is 

virtually  never  used  in  conversation;  rather,  it  appears  in 

essays,  reports,  speeches,  addresses,  academic  and  scientific 
writings,  business  letters,  and  so  on. 

Informal  English  is  the  relaxed,  friendly,  personal  sort 
of  lang'uage  that  we  use  in  everyday  life.  It  does  not, 

however,  violate  the  rules  of  standard  English.  Although  it 
follows  most  grammar  rules,  it  allows  for  contractions  and  a 
touch  of  slang;  and  it  uses  a generally  less  sophisticated 
vocabulary  than  that  of  formal  English. 

Informal  English  does  vary  somewhat  in  its  degree  of 

informality;  the  language  that  you  would  use  in  speaking  to 

a close  friend  might  be  rather  more  informal  than  that  which 
you  would  use  when  writing  a letter  to  a distant  relative, 
but  both  are  informal  English.  This  course,  by  the  way,  is 
written  largely  in  informal  English,  though  it  comes 

relatively  close  to  the  formal/informal  dividing  line. 

The  formal/informal/nonstandard  classification  can  be 
illustrated  as  follows: 


f.O/UTUJbi 

I have  been  planning  to 
repair  it,  but  I have 
not  yet  seen  the  proper 
part . 


infjo/unjabi 

I've  been  going  to  fix 
it,  but  I haven't  seen 
the  right  part  yet. 
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(1)  In  the  blank  preceding  each  sentence  below,  label  the 
sentence  as  formal,  informal,  or  nonstandard. 


(a)  It  was  Joan's  perspicacious  nature 
which  established  her  victorious 
rebuttal. 

(b)  Dallas  turned  and  threw  an  approving 
glance  at  Shahida  and  1. 


(c)  Tom  says  that  he  don't  know  where 
Joan  is  going  to. 

(d)  It  was  Michelle  to  whom  he  talked 
continually . 

(e)  We  weren't  even  allowed  to  enter  the 
room  until  the  team  had  gone. 

(f)  Sam  and  me  were  working  for  hours  at 
the  laborious  task. 


(g)  Let's  get  done  so  we  can  leave  earlier 
than  usual. 

(h)  In  this  book  it  tells  of  an  explorer 
who  don't  know  where  he's  at. 


(i)  "Those  inhabitants,"  my  father  replied 
perceptively,  are  in  grave  danger  of 
assimilation." 


(2)  Read  Practice  2 on  pages  186  and  187  of  New  Voices  h. 
Neither  letter  is  appropriate.  Considering  our  discussion 
about  levels  of  language,  explain  why  each  letter  is  in- 
appropriate. 

(a)  letter  on  page  186:  


(b)  letter  on  page  187: 
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(3)  Following  the  directions  for  Practice  k,  on  page  187  of  Ne^^J 
Voices  4,  rewrite  five  of  the  following  sentences. 

(a)  Mom  said  to  go  ahead.  She’ll  be  down  in  a sec. 


(b)  It  was  Joyce  who  was  selected  for  the  television  guest 
appearance. 


(c)  Good-bye,  Father. 


(d)  1 was  pleased  to  receive  your  letter  dated  January  15. 


(e)  You'd  better  check  your  notes  on  that,  my  friend. 


(f)  He  said  that  he  wished  that  the  dance  had  continued 
all  night  long. 


(g)  She's  a speed  demon  in  that  souped-up  car. 


(h) 

1 shall  plan  to  be 

ready  to  go  when  you  arrive. 

(i) 

Was  it  I whom  you 

contacted? 

(j) 

Don't  bug  me  about 

that. 
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Read  "Women  Is  Humans,"  which  begins  on  page  176  of 
New  V^oices  4.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  types  of 
language  used  by  the  characters. 


Bio^ra  phy 


W(  fJJJjom)  0(  yunond)  I^LtcheJJ.  (191^-  ) 

bo/in  in  Wey,buyirL,  SoAkatchowan.,  //e  attejuLed  the 
UnLvenAJjty,  of.  Manttoba  and  the  Univeyi/itty,  of 
Atbenta,  He  ujonJked  va/itouAty,  oa  a AOLteAmon, 
teache/i,  Aeaman,  and  high  Achoot  p/uneipat,  but. 
hoA  been  a fjiit-tim.e  uu/vute/i  Aince  1968.  HLa 
finAt  novel,  and  pejihapA  hlA  beAt  known,  La  Who 
Hoa  Seen  the  Wind,  publiAhed  in  19i7.  Othen 
novelA  one  ^oke  and  the  Kid,  The  Kile,  and  The 
VaniAhing  Toint.  He  hoA  olIao  authored  a numbe/i 
of  Ahont  AtonieA,  including  "The  Black  BonApiel 
of  Willie  /^acOumnon,  " and  dnomoA,  including  The 
Devil  'a  JnAlAumenl,  HiA  wonkA  one  known  fon 
thela.  penApeclive  and  AenAilive  pontnagalA  of 
common  people  in  a weAtean  Canadian  Aetling.  At 
p/ieAent,  M/i.  KUlchell  makeA  hiA  home  in  Calgang, 


EXERCISE  16 

(1)  What  type  of  language  (formal,  informal,  or  nonstandard) 
does  each  of  the  following  characters  use?  Quote  examples  of 
dialogue  to  support  your  classification. 

(a)  Jake:  


(b)  Jim  Matthews: 


(c)  Aunt  Margaret: 


(d)  Bob  Dyer: 
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(2)  In  most  cases  nonstandard  English  is  unacceptable.  In  this 
story  the  author  uses  some  nonstandard  English.  Why  does  he 
use  it?  Explain  how  it  is  appropriate  to  have  certain 
characters  in  this  story  use  nonstandard  English. 


(3)  On  page  182  of  New  Voices  4 is  a short  poem  written  in  non- 
standard English.  Rewrite  this  poem  in  standard  English. 


COMMONLY 

CONFUSED 

WORDS 

Many  of  the  errors  in  nonstandard  English  result  from 
the  misuse  of  words.  Carelessness  also  allows  many  of  these 
word  errors  to  creep  into  our  standard  English  writing, 
especially  when  the  words  are  similar  in  spelling  or  sound. 


Study  "Words:  Confused/Misused,"  on  pages  389  to  393 

of  New  Voices  k and  "Glossary  of  Usage"  on  pages  205  to  212 
of  The  Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians.  Become 

familiar  with  the  words  and  their  uses  as  shown  in  the 
explanations  and  examples. 
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EXERCISE  17 


(1)  Each  sentence  below  contains  one  or  more  word  or  grammar 
errors.  Rewrite  each  sentence  in  complete  standard  English. 


(a) 


Will  you  please  try  and  stop  that  buzzer? 


(b)  Irregardless  of  who  is  responsible,  someone  should  of 
made  sure  the  circuit  was  alright. 


(c)  It  hasn't  stopped  buzzing  for  twenty  minutes;  1 can't 
stand  that  continual  racket. 


(d)  1 don't  know  nothing  about  wiring,  but  Dan  is  suppose 

to  know  alot. 


(e)  The  reason  why  he  can't  make  it  stop  is  because  he 
don't  know  where  the  breaker  box  is  at. 


(2)  Circle  the  word  in  parentheses  that  correctly  completes  each 
sentence  below  and  on  the  next  page.  You  may  consult  New 
Voices  k or  The  Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians  if  you 
wish. 

(a)  I am  ( quiet/quit/quite)  sure  the  (quiet/quit/quite)  man 
won't  ( quiet/quit/quite)  the  job. 

(b)  ( Whose/Who' s)  going  to  find  out  ( whose/who' s)  car  this 
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( c ) 

Naomi,  Amin,  and  David  decided  to  divide  the  candy 
evenly  (between/among)  themselves. 

( d) 

The  (principal/principle)  rule  of  order  was  explained 
by  the  school  (principal/principle). 

( e) 

There  were  (fewer/less)  people  here  this  year,  but  also 
(fewer/less)  food  to  distribute. 

(f) 

Please  ( accept/ except)  my  apologies. 

(g) 

The  guard  decided  to  (desert/dessert)  his  post  to  sneak 
in  to  have  some  strawberry  (desert/dessert). 

(h) 

(Lie/Lay)  here  quietly  while  1 (lie/lay)  out  my  instru- 
ments. 

(i) 

Are  you  sure  (you're/your)  parents  will  know  where 
(you’re/your)  going? 

(j) 

This  (passed/past)  weekend  1 was  sure  1 (passed/past) 
you  on  the  highway. 

(k) 

Our  team  plays  (good/well)  in  snowy  conditions. 

(1) 

They  were  (all  ready/already)  because  she  had  (all 
ready/already ) phoned  to  tell  them  we  were  coming. 

( m) 

(A/An)  university  class  requires  at  least  (a/an)  hour 
of  homework  per  night. 

(n) 

( There/Their/They ' re)  so  sure  ( there/their/they/re)  move 
is  the  right  thing  to  do,  they  have  no  worries  about 
moving  ( there/their/they ' re) . 

(o) 

Tom  ran  across  the  yard  and  the  porch  (in/into)  the 
house. 

(p) 

She's  afraid  she'll  (lose/loose)  her  ring  one  day 
because  it's  so  (lose/loose). 

' (q) 

( Its/It' s)  been  a long  time  since  we've  seen  ( its/it' s) 
shadow. 

(r) 

If  you  would  rather  have  liver  (than/then)  steak, 
(than/then)  you  had  better  let  him  know. 

( s) 

The  (affect/effect)  of  the  chemotherapy  didn't  seem  to 
bother  him  as  much  as  it  (affects/effects)  some  others. 

(t) 

At  a party,  he  behaves  (like/as)  he  does  in  church. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  your  word  study  in  this  lesson 

into  practice  as  you  begin  the  next  lesson,  WRITING  WITH  A 
PURPOSE. 
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(a) 

tract 

(f) 

protractor 

(b) 

tractor 

(g) 

subtract 

(c) 

detract 

(h) 

trace 

(d) 

extract 

(i) 

traction 

(e) 

attract 

(j) 

contract 

(a) 

contradict 

(f) 

predicts 

(b) 

benediction 

(g) 

dictator 

(c) 

diction 

(h) 

dictate 

(d) 

unpredictable 

(i) 

dictionary 

(e) 

verdict 

(j) 

dictation 

(1) 

healthful 

(4) 

sterilize 

(2) 

flexible 

(5) 

cheesy 

(3) 

preparedness 

(6) 

hopeless 

(a) 

( iii) 

weakness 

(b) 

(iv) 

support 

(c) 

(iv) 

genuine 

(d) 

(iii) 

retreat 

(e) 

(i) 

exceed 

(a) 

prediction 

(f) 

progression 

(b) 

precedence 

(g) 

antecedent 

(c) 

concede 

(h) 

congress 

(d) 

ante  meridiem 

(i) 

Proceed 

(e) 

precedents 

(]) 

predict 

(a) 

audible 

(g) 

subordinate 

(b) 

credulous 

(h) 

transients 

(c) 

conducive 

(i) 

intervene 

(d) 

benevolent 

(j) 

antidote 

(e) 

manumission 

(k) 

depose 

(f) 

bisect 

(1) 

superimpose 
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EXERCISE  7 


(1) 

b 

(6) 

d 

(2) 

c 

(7) 

a 

(3) 

a 

(8) 

b 

(4) 

d 

(9) 

a 

(5) 

c 

(10) 

d 

EXERCISE  8 


(1) 

766 

(6) 

764 

(2) 

none 

(7) 

764 

(3) 

765 

(8) 

none 

(4) 

none 

(9) 

764 

(5) 

765 

(10) 

765 

EXERCISE  9 


(1) 

(a) 

3 

(e)  5 

(b) 

6 

(f)  7 

(c) 

1 

(g)  4 

( d ) 

8 

(h)  2 

(2) 

(a) 

noun 

2 

a (1):  a usu.  valid  generalization 

(b) 

noun 

1 

c:  an  accepted  procedure,  custom,  or  habit 

OR 

1 a: 

a 

prescribed  guide  for  conduct  or  action 

(c) 

verb 

1 

a:  to  exert  control,  direction,  or  influence  on 

OR 

b: 

to 

exercise  control  over  esp.  by  curbing 

restraining 

(d)  noun  3 a:  the  exercise  of  authority  or  control:  DOMINION 

OR 

b:  a period  during  which  a specified  ruler  or  govern- 

ment exercises  control 

(e)  noun  2 d:  a determinate  method  for  performing  a math- 

ematical operation  and  obtaining  a certain  result 

(f)  noun  4 a:  a strip  of  material  marked  off  in  units  used 
for  measuring  or  ruling  off  lengths 

(g)  noun  1 (2)  e:  a regulation  or  bylaw  governing  pro- 

cedure or  controlling  conduct 

(h)  verb  3:  to  determine  and  declare  authoritatively;  esp: 

to  command  or  determine  judicially 

(i)  noun  3 b:  a period  during  which  a specified  ruler  or 

government  exercises  control 

(j)  noun  1 a:  a prescribed  guide  for  conduct  or  action 

OR 

2 (2)  c:  a regulating  principle 
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EXERCISE  10 

(1)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher 


(2)  (a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(h) 

(i) 

(]) 


American  Indian 
Bengali 

Canadian  French 

Dutch 

German 

Greek 

obsolete 

Old  Norse 

Persian 

Swedish 


EXERCISE  15 


(1) 


(a)  formal 

(b)  nonstandard 

(c)  nonstandard 

(d)  formal 

(e)  informal 

(f)  nonstandard 

(g)  informal 

(h)  nonstandard 

(i)  formal 


(2)  and  (3)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher 


EXERCISE  17 


(1)  (a)  Will  you  please  try  to  stop  that  buzzer? 


(b)  Regardless  of  who  is  responsible,  someone  should  have 
made  sure  the  circuit  was  all  right. 


(c)  It  hasn't  stopped  buzzing  for  twenty  minutes;  I can't 
stand  that  continuous  racket. 

(d)  I don't  know  anything  about  wiring,  but  Dan  is 
supposed  to  know  a lot. 

OR 


1 know  nothing  about  wiring  , but  Dan  is  supposed  to 
know  a lot. 

(e)  The  reason  that  he  can't  make  it  stop  is  that  he 
doesn't  know  where  the  breaker  box  is. 
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(a)  1 am  quite  sure  the  quiet  man  won't  quit  the  job. 

(b)  Who's  going  to  find  out  whose  car  this  is? 

(c)  Naomi,  Amin,  and  David  decided  to  divide  the  candy 
evenly  among  themselves. 

(d)  The  principal  rule  of  order  was  explained  by  the 

school  principal 

(e)  There  were  fewer  people  here  this  year,  but  also  less 

food  to  distribute. 

(f)  Please  accept  my  apologies. 

(g)  The  guard  decided  to  desert  his  post  to  sneak  in  to 

have  some  strawberry  dessert. 

(h)  Lie  here  quietly  while  I lay  out  my  instruments. 

(i)  Are  you  sure  your  parents  will  know  where  you're 

going? 

(j)  This  past  weekend  1 was  sure  1 passed  you  on  the 

highway . 

(k)  Our  team  plays  well  in  snowy  conditions. 

(l)  They  were  all  ready  because  she  had  already  phoned 

to  tell  them  we  were  coming. 

(m)  A university  class  requires  at  least  an  hour  of  home- 

work per  night. 

(n)  They're  so  sure  their  move  is  the  right  thing  to  do 

that  they  have  no  worries  about  moving  there. 

(o)  Tom  ran  across  the  yard  and  the  porch  into  the  house. 

(p)  She's  afraid  she'll  lose  her  ring  one  day  because  it's 

so  loose. 

(q)  It's  been  a long  time  since  we've  seen  its  shadow. 

(r)  If  you  would  rather  have  liver  than  steak,  then  you 

had  better  let  him  know. 

(s)  The  effect  of  the  chemotherapy  didn't  seem  to  bother 

him  as  much  as  it  affects  some  others. 

(t)  At  a party,  he  behaves  as  he  does  in  church. 
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WRITING  WITH  A PURPOSE 

PURPOSES  OF 
WRITING 


While  working  through  the  instructional  material  in  the 
first  four  lessons  of  this  course,  have  you  often  found  yourself 
bursting  into  uncontrollable  gales  of  laughter?  Have  you 
found  the  suspense  while  waiting  to  correct  your  work  from 
the  suggested  answers  delightfully  but  almost  unbearably 
spinetingling?  Have  you  been  so  enthralled  by  the  sheer 
excitement  of  the  subject  matter  that  you  couldn't  tear  your- 
self away  for  meals? 


Although,  as  teachers,  we  might  like  to  think  that  your 
answer  to  some  of  those  questions  is  "yes,"  realistically  it 
seems  doubtful  that  you  have  reacted  this  way  to  what  you 
have  read.  Does  this  mean  that  up  to  this  point  the  course 
has  been  a failure?  Not  at  all.  The  reason  is  simple: 
English  33  is  designed  not  to  entertain  those  studying  it,  but 
to  inform  them  about  English  and  explain  to  themi  how  it 
functions  and  how  they  can  improve  their  skills  in  dealing 
with  it. 


The  above  no  doubt  seems  obvious,  but  it  makes  a point 
you  should  not  forget. 


gsssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssss^ 

illhen  ufidejitakijig,  to  ujjiaJlq.  y^omathtrig,,  y,oa 
miL6t  have,  a ctea/iUy.  deiiijied  puA-po^^e  in  mind. 

ssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssa 


If  your  purpose  is  not  absolutely  clear,  your  writing 
cannot  communicate  successfully  to  your  audience.  Conversely, 
when  evaluating  what  has  been  written  by  others,  you,  as 
the  audience,  must  remember  what  purpose  these  writers 
intended.  Otherwise  how  can  you  judge  whether  or  not  they 
have  successfully  achieved  their  goals? 
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Whenever  v/e  pick  up  a 
book  or  magazine  simply  to  relax 
and  enjoy  ourselves,  we  are 
expecting  that  book  or  magazine 
to  entertain  us.  x^dventure 
stories,  romances,  murder  mys- 
teries, humorous  essays  — these 
and  many  more  types  of  litera- 
ture and  produced  with  the  sole 
purpose  in  mind  of  entertaining 
their  readers. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking,  however,  that  anything 
written  for  entertainment  is 
necessarily  light  and  superfi- 
cial. Most  good  creative  litera- 
ture — novels,  short  stories,  personal  essays,  poems  — is 
written  primarily  to  entertain  its  readers,  but  does  so  not 
by  offering  thrills  and  romance,  but  instead  by  giving  us 
more  deeply  satisfying  insights  into  life  and  the  human 
condition.  Most  of  the  world's  great  writers  have  been  enter- 
tainers first  and  foremost.  Otherv/ise  few'  readers  would  go 
on  reading  their  works. 


entertainment 


Much  that  is  written  is 
designed  not  to  entertain  us  but 
to  inform  us  of  some  idea,  sorue 
event,  some  process,  some  thing. 
The  manual  accompanying  your 
new  food  processor,  the  "how-to" 
book  you  bought  to  help  you 
repair  your  leaking  plumbing,  the 
library  book  entitled  Existential- 
ist Philosophy  Explained  that 
you  can't  wait  to  get  into,  the 
instructions  on  how  to  find  a 
new  friend's  house  for 

Saturday's  party,  the  letter  you 
just  received  from  your  bank 
telling  you  that  your  account  is 
overdrawn  — all  these  are 
examples  of  pieces  of  writing  designed  to  inform  us. 

Because  this  type  of  writing  is  meant  to  explain  some- 
thing to  us,  we  normally  judge  it  to  be  good  or  bad  not 
according  to  its  emotional  appeal  (that  is,  how  well  it  enter- 
tains us)  but  according  to  its  clarity,  correctness,  and 
completeness.  Few  things  are  more  frustrating  than  a set  of 
directions  that  we  discover  to  have  mislabelled  streets  or  a 
"how-to"  book  that  omits  necessary  information  or  that 
explains  procedures  unclearly. 


information 
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When  writers  attempt  to 
deal  with  controversial  subjects 
and  try  to  convince  you  that 
their  points  of  view  are  correct, 
their  purpose  is  to  persuade 
you,  the  reader.  If  they  wish  to 
explain  to  you  how  to  change 
the  oil  in  your  car,  they  simply 
list  the  steps  and  explain  the 
process  and  equipment  needed. 
If,  however,  they  hope  to 
convince  you  that  you  should 
change  your  own  oil  rather  than 
have  it  none  at  a garage,  they 
must  try  to  persuade  you  by 
explaining  their  reasons.  It  is 
not  a question  of  fact  (though 
they  may  use  facts  in  presenting  their  case,  such  as  the 
financial  savings  involved)  but  of  opinion.  In  the  end  you 
may  reject  all  their  carefully  marshalled  facts  and  reasons 
simply  because  you  have  a strong  aversion  to  getting  your 
hands  dirty.  Still,  they  are  most  likely  to  influence  you  if 
they  present  their  case  clearly,  fully,  and  logically.  News- 
paper editorials  and  advertisements  are  excellent  examples 
of  persuasive  writing. 


persuasion 


Whenever  you  write,  make  sure  you  know  exactly  v/hat 
your  purpose  is,  and  tailor  your  writing  specifically  to  that 

purpose.  Don ' t thinx,  hov/ever,  tnat  t hese  purposes  are 
always  mutually  exclusive,  in  some  situations  a good  way  to 
persuade  your  readers  of  something,  for  example,  may  be  to 
entertain  them  to  some  degree  at  the  same  time.  Vvhat  good  is 
it  to  explain  something  in  writing  in  so  dry  a manner  that 
no  one  will  read  it?  This  is,  after  all,  the  reason  that 

public  speakers  often  intersperse  their  talks  with  colourful 
anecdotes  and  illustrations.  Some  explanatory  situations,  of 
course,  will  rule  out  entertainment  and  require  a totally 

serious  tone.  Just  be  sure  that  you  assess  the  situation  and 

audience  for  whom  you  are  writing,  and  write  with  these 
factors  in  mind. 
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EXERCISE  1 


TYPES  OF 
WRITING 


Narration 


Listed  below  are  the  titles  or  descriptions  of  ten  pieces  of 
writing.  Classify  each  as  having  been  written  to  entertain,  inform^ 
or  persuade.  The  first  one  has  been  done  as  an  example. 


Ln(.o/inL 


(1) 

The  Little  English  Handbook 
Canadians 

for 

(2) 

Oliver  Twist 

(3) 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

(4) 

an  advertisement  for  Mr.  Munch  break- 
fast cereal 

(5) 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn 

(6) 

a speech  to  be  delivered  by 
for  a political  office  during 

a candidate 
a campaign 

(7) 

a magazine  article  entitled  ' 

Should  Keep  Fit" 

"Why  You 

(8) 

Principles  of  Mathematics 

(9) 

Hamlet 

10) 

an  anthology  of  Canadian  short  stories 

Because  people  write  for  different  purposes,  naturally 
we  can  classify  writing  into  different  types.  Our  general 
divisions  here  will  broadly  reflect  the  purposes  that  we  have 
looked  at  previously,  but  not  precisely,  so  be  careful. 

Narrative  writing  (or  narration),  put  simply,  tells  a 
story.  It  involves  the  recording  of  events  as  they  happened 
and  generally  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened.  Short 
stories  are  largely  narrative,  as  are  most  novels,  biographies, 
and  autobiographies . Narration  • is  sometimes  said  to  answer 
the  question  "What  happened?" 

Most  narrative  writing  is  intended  to  entertain  its 
readers,  but  not  always.  A story  may  be  told  to  illustrate  a 
point  or  explain  an  idea.  Fables  (stories  designed  to  teach 
us  lessons)  or  the  parables  of  the  New  Testament  are  examples 
of  narratives  intended  to  inform  and  persuade  more  than 
entertain . 
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Description 

Whereas  narration  tells  a story,  descriptive  writing 
tries  to  create  in  our  minds  images  of  the  world  around  us  — 
sounds,  smells,  sights,  and  so  on.  If  you  describe  in  writing 
the  appearance  of  a house,  a person,  a woodland  scene,  the 
smell  of  a campfire  breakfast,  the  sounds  of  a rock  concert, 
you  are  writing  description. 

Like  narration,  description  is  generally  intended  to 
entertain  its  readers  — to  paint  vivid  word  pictures  to  which 
readers  will  respond  emotionally.  One  of  the  best  known 
English  novelists,  Charles  Dickens,  for  instance,  is  probably 
read  more  for  his  delightful  descriptive  passages  than  for  the 
narrative  elements  — the  storylines  — of  his  novels.  Still, 
some  description  may  be  intended  to  inform  or  even  persuade 
its  readers  rather  than  entertain  them.  A travel  brochure 
would  be  a good  example. 

Exposition 

Exposition  (or  expository  writing)  is  writing  intended  to 
inform  us  or  explain  things  to  us.  It  involves  the  setting  out 
of  information  in  a clear,  orderly,  and  readable  manner.  Its 
chief  functions  are  to  increase  knowledge,  to  give  information, 
and  to  solve  problems.  It  is  not  intended  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  but  to  the  mind  or  intellect,  so  that  the  reader 
can  understand. 

Clearly,  since  the  sole  purpose  for  writing  exposition  is 
to  inform,  all  that  was  said  about  this  sort  of  writing  in  the 
previous  section  applies.  Textbooks,  scholarly  essays,  and 
instructional  manuals  are  explanatory  in  nature. 

Argumentation 

Argumentation  is  the  technical  name  for  writing  intended 
to  persuade  us  that  some  position  on  a particular  issue  is 
correct,  or  that  we  should  act  in  a certain  way.  Don't  let 
the  word  fool  you;  an  argument,  in  this  sense,  is  not  just  a 
verbal  fight  ("I  had  an  argument  with  my  wife  last  night"), 
but  implies  a reasoned,  well-presented,  and  clearly  explained 
written  attempt  to  influence  the  reader's  mind. 

Argument  is  much  like  exposition;  the  chief  difference 
lies  in  its  purpose  — to  persuade  rather  than  inform.  The 
writer  of  a history  of  heavyweight  boxing  does  not  expect  its 
ideas  to  be  challenged;  a writer  arguing  that  Mohammed  Ali 
was  a greater  boxer  than  Joe  Louis  does.  To  argue  the  case 
honestly,  the  writer  must  consider  both  sides  of  the  issue, 
present  all  the  relevant  facts,  and  explain  logically  and 
clearly  why  Ali  was  the  superior  fighter.  The  world  is  full  of 
dishonest  and  tricky  arguments;  many  commercial  advertise- 
ments would  serve  as  excellent  examples.  Good  argumentation, 
though,  is  /lonest  argumentation . 
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You  should  remember  that  the  classification  of  writing 
as  narration,  exposition,  description,  and  argumentation  is 
not  rigid.  Although  there  are  many  written  works  that  fall 
completely  into  one  of  these  categories,  there  are  no  doubt 
more  that  are  a combination.  You  should  be  able,  however,  to 
classify  what  you  read  according  to  its  predominant  charac- 
teristic; and  when  you  write  something  yourself,  you  should 
have  a clear  idea  of  what  sort  of  writing  you  are  doing. 


For  each  topic  or  title  below,  tell  what  sort  of  writing  would 
be  most  suitable  for  developing  it:  narration,  description, 

exposition,  or  argumentation.  The  first  one  has  been  done  as  an 
example . 


expO'i-utiorL 


(1)  how  to  change  a tire 

(2)  your  favourite  hideaway 

(3)  Windsurfing!  Get  Out  and  Try  It! 

(4)  Gold-Panning  Explained 


(5)  your  trip  to  Europe 


(6)  Aesop's  Fables 

(7)  how  to  play  hockey 

(8)  Why  Your  Kids  Should  Play  Hockey 


(9)  last  night's  game  — what  happened 


(10)  the  scene  at  the  Coliseum  when  the 
Oilers  won  the  cup 

(11)  what  happened  the  night  you  slept  in 
the  graveyard 

(12)  your  first  impression  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains 
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THE  PARAGRAPH 


What  Is  a 
Paragraph? 


The  Topic 
Sentence 


A paragraph  is  a group  of  sentences  that  develops  a 
single  idea  or  topic  and  presents  it  as  a unified  whole.  The 
need  to  organize  random  thoughts  into  a coherent,  unified 
whole  is  what  makes  writing  difficult.  In  writing,  not  only 
must  each  sentence  be  clear  and  correct  itself;  but  taken 
together  the  sentences  as  a group  must  express  the  writer's 
meaning  completely,  so  that  each  successive  sentence  grows 
naturally  out  of  the  preceding  sentence  and  helps  to  develop 
the  meaning.  The  sentences  must  relate  to  each  other  in  the 
same  way  as  links  in  a chain  are  connected  with  each  other. 
A misplaced  or  irrelevant  idea,  like  an  inferior  link,  tends 
to  weaken  the  chain. 

Just  as  a sentence  is  a basic  unit  of  speech,  so  the 
paragraph  is  a basic  unit  of  writing.  For  this  reason  the 
paragraph  becomes  most  important  in  learning  to  write  well. 
If  you  can  write  good  paragraphs,  then  you  should  be  able 
to  write  effective  full-length  essays  or  articles;  for  these 
consist  simply  of  a series  of  related  paragraphs. 

Since  a paragraph  develops  a single  topic,  normally, 
but  not  always,  this  topic  is  explicitly  presented  in  a single 
sentence  called  the  topic  sentence.  Often  txhe  topic  sentence 
appears  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  but  by  no 
means  always.  A piece  of  writing  of  more  than  just  a few 
paragraphs  each  of  which  begins  with  a topic  sentence  would 
become  monotonous.  Sometimes  the  topic  sentence  will  appear 
at  the  end,  with  all  that  comes  before  building  up  to  it. 
Sometimes  it  will  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  paragraph,  and 
at  times  there  will  be  no  topic  sentence  at  all,  though  one 
will  be  implied  by  the  content  of  the  paragraph. 

Here  are  examples  of  paragraphs  discussing  roughly  the 
same  subject,  but  with  topic  sentences  positioned  differently. 

1 . at  the  start 

When  I was  in  London  last  summer,  I spent 
all  my  time  sightseeing.  My  first  day  there  I 
went  to  Buckingham  Palace,  Trafalgar  Square,  and 
Piccadilly  Circus.  The  next  day  I saw  Westminster 
Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  Tower  of 
London.  On  the  next  two  days  I hit  the  museums  — 
the  British,  Victoria  and  Albert,  and  Science 
Museums.  My  last  day  I devoted  entirely  to  the 
National  Gallery.  Needless  to  say,  when  I left 
the  next  morning,  I was  exhausted. 
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2 .  at  the  end 

On  my  first  day  in  London  last  summer  I 
visited  Buckingham  Palace,  Trafalgar  Square,  and 
Piccadilly  Circus.  The  next  day  I saw  Westminster 
Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  Tower  of 
London.  On  the  third  and  fourth  days  I did  the 
museums  — the  British  Museum,  the  Science 
Museum,  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  My 
last  day  I spent  in  the  National  Gallery.  By  this 
time  naturally  I was  totally  exhausted;  but  I'd 
learned  something:  next  time  I visit  London,  I'll 

give  myself  a month. 


3.  in  the  middle 

My  first  day  in  London  last  summer  I spent 
madly  rushing  from  place  to  place  trying  to  take 
in  everything  at  once.  I visited  Buckingham 
Palace,  Trafalgar  Square,  and  Piccadilly  Circus. 
I trudged  around  several  museums,  the  Tower  of 

London,  and  some  famous  churches;  I saw  so  much  I 
couldn't  really  take  it  in.  On  my  last  day,  how- 
ever, I smartened  up  and  devoted  all  my  time  to 
just  a few  rooms  in  the  National  Gallery,  and 

what  a difference  that  made.  I found  I could 

really  appreciate  and  enjoy  what  I was  seeing, 
and  I didn't  get  exhausted  doing  it.  I also  find 
that  I can  remember  what  I saw  that  day,  and 

that's  something  I can't  say  about  the  other 
four  days  I spent  in  London. 


4.  no  topic  sentence  (implied  topic  sentence) 

Among  the  things  I enjoyed  most  in  London 
were  the  museums,  such  as  the  British  Museum, 
the  Victoria  and  Albert,  and  the  Science  Museums. 
I also  found  the  churches  fascinating,  especially 
Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Then 
there  were  the  art  galleries,  such  as  the  Tate 
and  the  National;  and,  of  course,  the  well-known 
public  spots  such  as  Trafalgar  Square,  Piccadilly 
Circus,  and  the  Speaker's  Corner  in  Hyde  Park. 


In  the  last  paragraph  the  implied  topic  sentence  might 
be  "Some  of  the  attractions  I saw  in  London  made  a real 
impression  on  me." 
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Paragraph 

Structure 


Introduction 


Body 


Whether  or  not  the  topic  sentence  begins  a paragraph, 
every  well-developed  paragraph  should  have  three  parts. 


1 . introduction 

2 . body 

3.  conclusion 


Normally  the  introduction  and  conclusion  will  consist  of  one 
sentence  each;  and  the  body,  v/hich  develops  the  topic,  can 
be  any  reasonable  length. 


Introduction 


PARAGRAPH  STRUCTURE 


Body 


The  introduction  to  a paragraph  may  or  may  not,  as  we 
have  seen,  consist  of  the  topic  sentence.  If  it  does,  it  tells 
the  readers  exactly  what  the  paragraph  will  discuss.  If  the 
topic  sentence  is  to  come  later,  the  introduction  should  serve 
to  grab  readers'  attention  and  lead  them  on  into  the  body 
of  the  paragraph. 


The  body  of  a paragraph  is  usually  its  longest  part, 
containing  the  bulk  of  information,  ordered  clearly,  logically, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  interestingly.  It  supports  the  main 
idea  by  supplying  details,  examples,  and  reasons.  Sometimes 
it  presents  the  main  idea  itself  in  the  topic  sentence. 
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Conclusion  Generally  one  sentence  long,  a conclusion  neatly  rounds 

off  a paragraph  so  that  the  reader  is  not  left  hanging.  Often 
it  summarizes  the  paragraph's  main  idea  and  sometimes,  as 
we  have  seen,  contains  the  topic  sentence  up  to  which  the 
body  has  been  leading.  It  should  tie  up  any  loose  ends  and 
leave  the  reader  with  a feeling  of  finality. 


Study  the  "Forestudy"  on  pages  64  and  65  of  New 
Voices  4,  which  discusses  introductions  to  narrative  writings. 
Then  read  "The  Christmas  Child"  by  Gabrielle  Roy  on 
page  66  of  New  Voices  4.  (If  you  opted  for  EXERCISE  16  in 
Lesson  3,  you  will  have  read  this  story  already.  In  that 
case,  reread  it  now.)  Read  the  story  for  enjoyment,  but 
notice  the  author's  paragraph  structuring  as  well.  After 
reading  the  story,  go  on  to  EXERCISE  3. 


Qab/iLeMLc  ‘Roy.  (1909  - 1983),  a F/iefich- 

CanadLan  uj/iLtoA.,  La  one  of.  ou/i  countA.y  'a  bcAt 
known.  novcLLAtA,  Bo/ui  in  St,  BonLfacc,  ManLtoba 
and  educated  in  WinnLpeg.,  aHc  taught  fo/i  a 
numbcA.  of  yeanA  in  /lunat  acHooLa  in  ManLtoba  — 
a pejiLod  of  hen  LLfe  that  Ahe  anew  upon  fon  hen 
book  ChUjdnen  of  F\y  Heant,  fnom.  whLch  the  Atony 
you  one  about  to  nead  waA  taken,  Aften  Leaving, 
hlonLtoba,  QabnLeLLe  Roy  Atudted  theatne  in 
Bunope,  and  then  netunned  to  Canada  to  Aettte 
in  hlontneoL  aA  a wnLten,  She  niannLed  in  19L7 
and  LLved  the  neAt  of  hen  LLfe  in  Quebec  CLty, 

RnobabLy  QabnLeLLe  Roy' a no  At  famouA  noveL 
La  hen  finAt,  The  Tin  FLjwte,  a Atony  of  a 
famLLy  LLving  in  a poon  wonking-ctaAA  AectLon 
of  FlontneaL  duning.  the  DepneAALon  and  WonLd 
(Dan  II  . Hen  othen  novetA  LncLude  The  CoAhLen, 
The  Hidden  (fountain,  Whene  NentA  the  Waten  Hen, 
Stneet  of  RLcheA,  The  Road  foAt  ALdaniont,  and 
WindfLotuen,  Among  the  awandn  Ahe  huA  won  ua  a 
wnLten  one  two  Qovennon-QenenaL' a AwandA,  the 
medat  of  the  AcademLe  FnangaiAe,  the  medaL  of 
the  AcademLe  CanadLenne  FnangaLAe,  Quebec' a 
RnLx.  David,  h nance' a RnLx.  Femina,  and  the  (AotAon 
RnL^e,  She  waA  oLao  one  of  the  finAt  CanadianA 
to  be  made  a Companion  of  the  Onden  of  Canada 
and  haA  been  awanded  the  Canada  CouncLL  FledaL 
fon  "outAtanding  cnltunaL  achievement,  " 
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EXERCISE  3 

(1)  For  what  purpose  was  this  story  written  — to  entertain,  to 
inform,  or  to  persuade? 


(2)  (a)  As  in  the  case  of  any  story,  "The  Christmas  Child"  is 

essentially  narrative;  but  it  contains  a good  deal  of 
descLiption  as  well.  In  your  opinion,  which  element  — 
description  or  narration  — gives  the  story  most  of  its 
appeal?  Give  reasons  for  your  ansv/er. 


(3)  In  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  story  the  v/riter  has  divided 
her  topic  sentence  into  tv/o  short,  em.phatic  sentences.  Write 
them  below. 


(4)  For  each  paragraph  in  the  story  listed  below,  write  out  the 
topic  sentence  in  the  space  provided.  Be  careful. 

(a)  second  paragraph:  


(b)  third  paragraph: 


(c)  fourth  paragraph: 
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Adequate 

Paragraph 

Development 


READ 


- Paragraph 
Length 


(d)  fifth  paragraph: 


(e)  eighth  paragraph: 


A topic  sentence  presents  the  main  point  of  a paragraph, 
but  it  is  the  body  of  the  paragraph  that  develops  this  point. 
Just  as  a topic  sentence  must  make  clear  the  central  idea  of 
the  paragraph,  so  the  body  must  develop  this  idea  clearly 
and  adequately,  but  without  labouring  it  with  needless 
repetition. 


Read  Section  33:  Paragraphs  should  be  adequately 

developed,"  from  page  79  as  far  as  the  list  of  developmental 
methods  on  page  83  of  The  Little  English  Handbook  for 
Canadians , paying  close  attention  to  the  discussion  of 
paragraph  length. 


You  will  have  noticed  in  your  reading  that  normally 
one-  or  two-sentence  paragraphs  are  effective  only  to 
emphasize  a point,  to  announce  a transition  between  two  major 
divisions  in  a piece  of  writing,  or  to  present  dialogue.  The 
reason  is  clear:  a paragraph  of  this  length  can  seldom 

develop  a topic  adequately;  that  is,  it  cannot  flesh  out  the 
idea  presented  in  the  topic  sentence. 

These  days  we  seem  to  see  more  and  more  pieces  of 
writing  (for  instance,  magazine  advertisements)  that  consist 
of  a series  of  abrupt  one-  or  two-sentence  paragraphs.  The 
thinking  here  is  that  although  readers  won't  take  the  time  to 
read  a weighty-looking  passage,  their  eyes  will  be  caught  by 
bite-sized  paragraphs,  and  the  advertisers  will  get  their 
message  across.  This  technique  may  work  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  results  in  choppy-sounding  passages  that  lack  any  flow 
and  feeling  of  continuity. 

All  this  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  you  should  write 
in  nothing  but  long  paragraphs;  for  this,  too,  can  become 
tedious.  The  best  technique  is  to  vary  your  paragraph 
lengths  to  provide  variety  for  your  readers,  but  to  stay  away 
from  very  short  paragraphs  unless  you  have  a specific  reason 
for  using  one. 
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Once  you  know  the  topic  on  which  you  are  going  to 

write  a paragraph,  you  must,  of  course,  decide  on  a method 
of  developing  that  topic.  There  is  no  rule  to  determine  what 
method  of  development  to  use;  but  with  the  purpose  clear, 
perhaps  one  method  will  seem  more  appropriate  than  another. 
If  you  are  describing  something,  for  example,  you  will  use 
details;  if  you  are  narrating,  you  will  tell  what  happened  in 
a chronological  order;  if  you  are  explaining,  you  will  use 

step-by-step  detail;  but  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
these  forms  are  rigid.  Many  of  them  may  be  used  in 

combination.  In  fact  many  good  writers  do  use  a combination 

and  never  stop  to  consider  which  method  they  are  using.  As 
you  become  more  experienced  in  paragraph  writing,  you  will 
automatically  use  a method  appropriate  to  your  purpose.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience,  however,  we  will  discuss  some  of 
these  methods  separately. 


Read  the  list  of  common  methods  of  paragraph  develop- 
ment on  pages  83  and  84  of  The  Little  English  Handbook  for 
Canadians  and  the  example  of  a properly  developed  paragraph 
that  follows  them.  Mote  the  variety  of  methods  available. 


Methods  of  Since  your  text  does  not  go  into  much  detail  in  out- 

Paragraph  lining  methods  of  paragraph  development,  we  will  go  through 

Development  its  list  here  somewhat  more  fully. 


1. 


using  examples:  A good  way 
to  develop  a point  you  have 
asserted  in  your  topic 
sentence  is  to  supply  ex- 
amples. For  instance,  if 
your  point  is  that  Wayne 
Gretzky  is  a great  hockey 
player,  you  might  point  out 
examples  of  his  outstanding 
accomplishments.  The  para- 
graph you  are  now  reading 
has  itself  been  developed 
by  way  of  an  example. 
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2.  citing  data:  Often  called 

giving  details  or  simple 
listing,  this  method  involves 
simply  presenting  a series 
of  facts  or  details  to  sup- 
port the  claim  of  your  topic 
sentence.  In  your  paragraph 
on  Wayne  Gretzky,  rather 
than  giving  a few  fairly 
well-developed  examples, 

you  might  just  present  sta- 
tistics that  bear  out  your 
claim  to  his  greatness,  or 
list  a series  of  his  achieve- 
ments or  awards  that  he  has  won.  Giving  details  is 
used  often  for  narrative  writing,  in  which  events  are 
recounted  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  common  method  of  para- 
graph development.  In  fact,  it  is  so  common  that  many 
beginning  writers  use  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
Some  topics  lend  themselves  to  this  development;  but  if 
you  are  trying  to  give  causes  for  certain  events,  there 
is  no  point  in  merely  describing  the  events. 

Details  may  be  used  to  describe,  to  narrate,  to 
explain,  or  to  prove.  There  are  two  things  to  rem.ember: 


(a) 

omit  any  details 

that  have  nothing  to  do 

with  the  main  topic 

, and 

(b) 

arrange  the  ideas 

in  a logical  order,  pre- 

ferably rising  to  a 

climax. 

3.  quoting  or  summarizing  the 
testimony  of  others:  If  you 

know  of  a written  work  that 
makes  the  same  point  you 
are  making,  you  can  quote 
it  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 
paraphrase  what  is  written 
there.  There  should  always 
be  a good  reason  for  doing 
this  sort  of  thing;  perhaps 
the  writer  is  an  eminent 
authority,  or  you  feel  that 
the  point  has  been  made  so 
well  that  you  simply  must 
quote  it  in  your  own  work.  Don't  overuse  this  method; 
and  whenever  you  do  choose  it,  be  sure  to  use  quotation 
marks  properly  and  give  credit  to  the  work  you  are 
quoting  or  summarizing. 
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4. 


5. 


relating  an  anecdote  or 
event:  This  method  is  much 

like  that  of  giving  exam- 
ples, except  that  instead 
of  presenting  several  illus- 
trations, the  writer  more 
fully  develops  one  event 
that  clearly  makes  the  point 
to  be  communicated.  If  you 
hope  to  show  that  Louis 
Riel,  for  instance,  was  a 
man  of  vision,  you  might 
relate  a situation  in  which 
he  demonstrated  this  quality. 


defining  terms:  When  you 

think  of  defining,  your  mind 
instantly  turns  to  the 
dictionary.  Frequently,  hov/- 
ever,  the  definition  of  the 
word  found  there  is  not  long 
enough  to  give  a complete 
understanding  of  its  mean- 
ing. Only  a paragraph  can 
do  that. 


The  first  step  in  forming  any  definition  is  to 
place  the  term  to  be  defined  in  the  large  class 
(category)  to  which  it  belongs. 


An  X^Jjand  is  a body,  of.  hind  which 
endujLoJjy  AUAA.ounded  by  ujclLoji, 
/UTLCuLLeA.  than  a donttnont. 


is 

and 


When  you  are  giving  a definition,  be  sure  that 
the  class  word  is  the  same  part  of  speech  as  the  word 
that  you  are  defining.  A noun  should  be  followed  by  a 
noun  and  a verb  by  a verb.  Do  not  say,  "An  island  is 
where  a body  of  land,  smaller  than  a continent,  is 

entirely  surrounded  by  water"  or  "Fighting  is  when  men 
struggle  against  each  other."  Another  caution  when 
defining  words  is  never  to  state  a definition  in  terms 

of  the  word  itself.  For  instance,  if  a person  told  you 

that  nostalgia  was  "the  state  of  being  nostalgic,"  you 

would  have  little  idea  of  what  that  person  meant. 
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6. 


comparing  and  contrasting: 
Often  you  can  make  some- 
thing clear  to  your  reader 
by  comparing  it  to,  or 
contrasting  it  with,  some- 
thing familiar  to  the 
reader.  If  you  wish  to  de- 
scribe the  experience  of  air 
travel  to  a friend  who  has 
never  flown,  for  instance, 
you  might  tell  how  it  is 
like  and  unlike  <riding  in 
a train  or  on  a bus.  In 
describing  country  life  to 
a city-dweller,  you  could 
compare  and  contrast  the 
urban  and  rural  experience. 


7. 


giving  causes  or  reasons: 
Using  this  method  you 
simply  present  your  reasons 
for  holding  a certain  posi- 
tion on  some  subject,  or 
support  an  assertion  made 
in  the  topic  sentence  with 
evidence.  If,  for  instance, 
you  are  in  favour  of  stiffer 
drinking  and  driving  laws, 
you  would  present  your 
reasons.  If  you  are  explain- 
ing a phenomenon  such  as 
the  pollution  of  Canadian 
lakes,  you  would  present 
its  causes. 


8.  pointing  out  effects:  This 

is  just  the  reverse  of  the 
preceding  method.  Using 
the  examples  given  there, 
in  arguing  for  stiffer 
drinking  and  driving  laws, 
you  could  point  out  the 
effects  of  having  drunk 
drivers  on  the  roads;  or  in 
arguing  for  laws  to  control 
pollutants,  you  could  show 
the  effects  of  acid  rain  on 
our  lakes  and  rivers. 
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9. 


explaining  how  something 
operates:  With  this  method, 

which  is  really  a variation 
on  simple  listing,  you  just 
explain  clearly  and  fully 
the  operation  or  function  of 
something.  If  you  wish  to 
explain  how  to  bathe  a 
baby,  change  a tire,  or 
write  an  essay,  this  is  the 
developmental  method  to  use. 
It  is  of  great  importance 
when  using  this  method 
that  you  explain  each  step 
thoroughly  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  your  readers 
could  carry  out  the  opera- 
tion using  your  instructions. 
An  explanation  containing 
gaps  or  ambiguities  is  of 
no  use  to  anyone. 


10.  describing  a person,  place, 
or  thing:  This  is  the  meth- 

od used  for  descriptive 
writing.  It  is  important  to 
be  colourful,  perceptive, 
and  accurate  when  writing 
description.  Try  to  use 
definite  concrete  details 
and  to  avoid  vague,  hazy 
generalizations.  Make  your 
descriptions  vivid,  and 
remember  to  appeal  to  as 
many  of  the  senses  as 
seems  reasonable,  given  the 
particular  situation. 

When  writing  a paragraph,  then,  you  must  choose  the 
most  appropriate  method  of  development  for  your  content, 
purpose,  and  audience. 


• using  examples 

• citing  data 

• quoting  or  summarizing  the  testimony  of 
others 

• relating  an  anecdote  or  event 

• defining  terms 


• comparing  and  contrasting 

• giving  causes  or  reasons 

• pointing  out  effects 

• explaining  how  something  operates 

• describing  a person,  place,  or  thing 
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EXERCISE  4 


(1)  A list  of  paragraph  topics  appears  below.  In  the  space 
provided  after  each,  tell  which  method  of  development  would 
be  best  suited  to  developing  the  paragraph.  Then  write  a 
good  topic  sentence  with  which  to  begin  the  paragraph.  The 
first  one  has  been  done  as  an  example. 

(a)  television  versus  the  movies 

method  of  development:  compoA-Ldon.  and  cnnJyioAt 

topic  sentence:  The.  ex.pen.Lence  of.  watching,  teJ.evL6i.on 

cannot  campete  with  that  oT  g.oing.  to  the  niovteA. 

(b)  Christmas  morning 

method  of  development:  

topic  sentence:  


(c)  democracy 

method  of  development: 
topic  sentence:  


(d)  the  human  side  of  A1  Capone 

method  of  development:  

topic  sentence:  


(e)  the  question  of  nuclear  disarmament 
method  of  development: 
topic  sentence:  
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(2)  Turn  again  to  "The  Christmas  Child"  by  Gabrielle  Roy  on 
page  66  of  New  Voices  4.  Since  this  reading  is  a narrative, 
many  of  its  paragraphs  are  developed  by  giving  facts  — 
telling  what  events  happened.  The  author  makes  her  style 
interesting,  however,  by  using  a number  of  other  methods  as 
well. 


Listed  below  are  eight  paragraphs  from  "The  Christmas 
Child."  Study  each  paragraph;  and  in  the  space  provided, 
tell  what  method  of  development  is  predominant  in  that  para- 
graph. Like  any  good  writer,  Gabrielle  Roy  often  combines 
more  than  one  method  of  development  within  a paragraph. 
Try  to  determine  in  such  cases  what  method  seems  dominant. 
The  first  one  has  been  done  as  an  example. 


(a) 

page  67  — the  paragraph  beginning  "It  happened  one 
day  — ..." 

polrvtLng,  omt 

(b) 

page  67  — the  paragraph  beginning  "But  now,  ..." 

(c) 

pages  69  and  70  — the  paragraph  beginning  "We  were 
going  to  have  — " 

(d) 

page  70  — the  paragraph  beginning  "When  1 returned 

ft 

( e) 

pages  71  and  72  — the  paragraph  beginning  "For  it 
goes  without  saying  ..." 

(f) 

page  73  — the  paragraph  beginning  "I  came  to  Clair." 

(g) 

page  73  — the  paragraph  beginning  "What  a storm  ..." 

(h) 

page  73  — the  paragraph  beginning  "The  snow  no 

longer  fell  ..." 
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No  matter  what  sort  of  writing  you  are  doing  or  for 
what  purpose  you're  doing  it,  and  whether  you  are  writing 
something  as  small  as  a paragraph  or  as  large  as  a book, 
there  are  several  rules  that  you  must  not  violate  if  you  want 
what  you  write  to  communicate  effectively.  We  will  look  at 

the  four  most  important  of  these  — the  four  essentials  of 
good  writing.  Because  in  this  lesson  we  are  focusing 
largely  on  the  paragraph,  it  will  be  primarily  in  this 
context  that  we  will  discuss  these  four  essentials. 


The  term  we  will  look  at  first  is  unity  which  means  a 
oneness  or  a singleness  of  purpose  or  focus.  A paragraph, 
as  defined  in  Lesson  4,  is  a group  of  sentences  that 
develops  a single  idea  or  topic  and  presents  it  as  a unified 
whole.  Clearly,  then,  a paragraph  is  a unit  with  one  clear 
focus.  When  v/riting  a paragraph,  make  sure  that  you  don't 
get  side-tracked;  stick  to  your  topic.  Ordinarily  the  topic 
is  the  subject  expressed  in  the  topic  sentence.  If  other 
sentences  developing  the  paragraph  stray  from  this  topic, 
they  have  no  place  in  the  paragraph. 


Study  Section  31,  "Preserve  the  unity  of  the  paragraph," 
on  pages  72  to  75  of  The  Little  English  Handbook  for 
Canadians,  paying  close  attention  to  the  examples  of  para- 
graphs lacking  unity.  Then  do  the  exercise  that  follows. 
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EXERCISE  5 

The  paragraphs  below  violate  the  principle  of  unity.  Read 
each  paragraph,  and  answer  the  questions  that  follow  it. 

(1)  (1)  Christmas  is  always  a happy  occasion  at  my 

home.  (2)  It's  the  one  time  each  year  the  whole 
family  gets  together  under  one  roof.  (3) 

Christmas  is  the  day  on  which  Christians  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  Christ,  though  no  one  really 
knows  the  true  date  of  His  birth.  (4)  Actually, 
many  of  our  Christmas  traditions  (such  as  the 
tree)  are  of  pagan  origin,  for  originally  this 
was  the  time  of  year  at  which  pre-Christians 
celebrated  the  winter  solstice  — the  shortest 
day  of  the  year.  (5)  Only  later  did  Christians 
convert  this  festive  occasion  into  the  cele- 
bration of  Jesus'  birth.  (6)  On  Christmas  Eve 
my  family  goes  to  church  at  midnight,  but  we 
never  get  a chance  to  sleep  in  the  next  day 
because  the  children  squeal  and  wake  us  up  as 
they  open  their  stockings.  (7)  After  breakfast 
we  all  gather  around  the  tree  to  open  our 
presents,  and  mid-afternoon  we  sit  down  to  the 
traditional  turkey  dinner.  (8)  Then  we  usually 
go  out  to  visit  friends  and  start  the  festiv- 
ities all  over  again. 


(a)  What  is  the  number  of  the  topic  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph? 


(b)  Put  a check  ( \/)  beside  the  numbers  of  the  sentences 
listed  below  that  should  be  omitted  if  the  principle  of 
unity  is  to  be  maintained. 


Sentence  1 . 
Sentence  2. 
Sentence  3. 
Sentence  4. 


Sentence  5. 
Sentence  6. 
Sentence  7. 
Sentence  8. 
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(2 


Coherence 


) (1)  Philosophy  as  we  know  it  in  the  western 

world  began  in  ancient  Greece.  (2)  The  first 
philosophers  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  — 

Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximines  — lived  in 
the  city  of  Miletus  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor; 
but  eventually  the  quest  for  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  spread  throughout  the  Greek  world  as 
thinkers  such  as  Pythagoras,  Anaxagoras, 
Heraclitus,  and  Parmenides  made  an  impact  on 
their  contemporaries.  (3)  My  favourite  Greek 
philosopher  was  Socrates,  an  Athenian.  (4)  He 
spent  most  of  his  time  sitting  in  the  city 
marketplace  engaging  his  fellow  citizens  in 
verbal  battles  that  challenged  their  fundamental 
beliefs.  (5)  Eventually  the  city  of  Athens 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed  Socrates  on  the 
charge  of  impiety  and  corrupting  the  youth  of 
the  city.  (6)  Actually  they  were  afraid  of  the 
way  he  exposed  their  own  hypocrisy  and  dis- 
honesty . 

(a)  What  is  the  number  of  the  topic  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph?- 


(b)  Put  a check  ( \/” ) beside  the  numbers  of  the  sentences 
listed  below  that  should  be  omitted  if  the  principle  of 
unity  is  to  be  maintained. 


Sentence 

1. 

Sentence 

4. 

Sentence 

2. 

Sentence 

5. 

Sentence 

3. 

Sentence 

6. 

Unity  alone  is  not  enough  to  ensure  a well-written, 
comprehensive  paragraph.  What  you  write  must  also  have 
coherence.  If  a paragraph,  or  any  piece  of  writing,  has 
coherence,  its  ideas  develop  in  a straight,  smooth  manner. 
Coherence  depends  in  part  on  the  order  in  which  you  present 
your  ideas  j and  this  we  have  already  examined.  But  even  if 
your  thoughts  are  arranged  logically,  coherence  may  still  be 
lacking  if  they  are  not  tied  together  in  such  a way  that  the 
connections  between  them  are  clear  to  the  reader.  Not  only 
does  this  aid  the  reader  in  following  your  train  of  thought, 
but  it  also  makes  for  a more  enjoyable  and  satisfying  reading 
experience.  A jumpy,  choppy  development  of  ideas  is  some- 
thing always  to  be  avoided. 
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Study  Section  32,  "Compose  the  paragraph  so  that  it 
reads  coherently"  on  pages  75  to  79  of  The  Little  English 
Handbook  for  Canadians  . Pay  special  attention  to  the  five 
methods  for  achieving  coherence  in  your  writing. 


You  will  have  noticed  that  the  first  two  methods  of 
achieving  coherence  (page  76)  involve  repeated  reference  to 
key  words  either  by  direct  repetition  as  in  (a)  or  by  the 
use  of  pronouns  as  in  (b).  A variation  on  these  two  methods 
is  to  use  synonyms  for  key  words.  This  disguises  the  repeti- 
tions that  are  necessary  to  enable  your  readers  to  follow 
your  train  of  thought.  If  all  the  methods  are  used  properly, 
the  result  should  be  a piece  of  writing  that  flows  clearly 
from  point  to  point  without  irritating  the  reader  with  too 
much  repetitiveness. 

Method  (c)  simply  involves  the  use  of  "pointing  words" 
{demonstrative  adjectives)  to  make  connections  that  might 
otherwise  be  unclear.  "This  book"  is  more  specific  than  "the 
book"  if  more  than  one  book  is  being  discussed.  Precision 
always  promotes  clarity. 

Transitional  Most  writers  unconsciously  use  these  first  three  methods 

Expressions  fairly  well  without  thinking  much  about  the  matter,  but 
fewer  utilize  Method  (d)  adequately.  This  is  the  use  of 
transitional  expressions  to  make  connections  clear  in  readers' 
minds.  Words  such  as  however,  also,  nevertheless,  or  but, 
and  phrases  like  for  example,  in  fact,  in  spite  of,  and  at 
the  same  time,  not  only  clarify  connections  and  relationships 
between  ideas;  but  they  also  make  for  smoother,  less  choppy, 
and  more  pleasing  writing  if  used  properly.  You  should  note, 
by  the  way,  that  your  text  speaks  of  conjunctive  adverbs  . 
These  are  really  only  one  sort  of  connecting  device,  so  we 
will  stick  with  the  broader  term:  transitional  expression  . 


- Methods  of 
Achieving 
Coherence 


EXAMPLE : 

To  make  the  matter  clear,  however,  I also 
must  point  out  that  I do  agree  with  you  in  part. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  whole  I think  you  are 
wrong.  For  example,  you  seem  unable  to  give 
reasons  for  several  of  your  points.  In  fact, 
you  seldom  defend  your  ideas  at  all.  In  spite 
of  this,  though,  this  is,  at  the  same  time, 
better  than  your  last  report. 
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. Here  is  a list  of  many  of  the  more  common  transitional 
expressions.  The  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  but  it 
should  give  you  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  expressions  avail- 
able to  you. 


Common  Transitional  Expressions 


TIME 

PLACE 

PURPOSE 

meanwhile 

beyond 

for  this  rea 

afterwards 

on  the  other  side 

with  this  in 

final ly 

here 

so 

at  last 

there 

eventually 

immediately 

beside 

soon 

after  a while 
ultimately 

EFFECT 

COMPARISON 

SUMMATION 

.thus 

similarly 

to  sum  up 

therefore 

likewise 

on  the  whole 

as  a result 

in  a similar  way 

in  summary 

since 

in  conclusion 

because 

in  short 

for 

ADDITION 

CONTRAST 

FREQUENCY 

besides 

but 

often 

also 

nevertheless 

sometimes 

in  addition 

yet 

now  and  then 

furthermore 

still 

frequent ly 

s imi lar ly 

however 

further 

in  contrast 

too 

instead 

next 

otherwise 

moreover 

whereas 

on  the  other  hand 
in  spite  of 
though 
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EXERCISE  6 

Turn  to  page  79  of  The  Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians, 
and  reread  the  paragraph  by  Macaulay  that  appears  there,  noting 
especially  how  the  writer  achieves  coherence.  Then  answer  the 
questions  that  follow. 


(1)  From  the  paragraph  name  three  different  key  words  (or 
groups  of  words)  that  are  repeated  at  least  three  times  each. 
Key  words  are  usually  topic  nouns. 

(a) 

(b)  

(c)  

( 2 ) What  pronoun  is  repeated  throughout  the  paragraph  to  give 
it  coherence? 


(3)  From  the  paragraph  list  one  occasion  in  which  a demonstrative 
adjective  is  used.  Write  the  adjective  and  the  noun  it 
modifies . 


adjective:  Noun: 


(4)  List  five  different  transitional  expressions  that  appear  in 
the  paragraph. 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 
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Paragraph 

Arrangements 


Emphasis 


The  final  method  of  attaining  coherence  discussed  in 

your  handbook  is  the  arrangement  of  sentences  in  some  kind 
of  order  such  as  timet  space  ^ or  logic.  This  is  so  simple  a 
concept  that  it  may  seem  completely  obvious,  but  it  is 

surprising  how  often  this  principle  is  violated.  All  it  means 
is  that  if  you  are  writing  a narrative  (a  series  of  events), 
for  instance,  arrange  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 

occurred  unless  there  is  a good  reason  to  do  otherwise,  in 

which  case  make  clear  what  is  out  of  order  and  why.  If  you 
are  describing  something  — a building,  for  example  — 
don't  jump  around  at  random;  establish  an  order  and  stick 
to  it,  or  you  will  confuse  your  readers.  If  you  are  explain- 
ing a point  or  idea,  be  logical.  Move  from  particular  to 

general  (or  vice  versa);  state  an  effect,  and  then  cite 
causes;  identify  a term,  and  then  explain  it. 


The  giving  of  prominence  to  ideas  that  are  important  in 
your  writing  is  called  emphasisy  and  it  is  the  third  essential 

of  good  writing.  As  with  unity  and  coherence,  you  should 
strive  for  emphasis  at  all  levels  of  your  writing  — in 

sentences,  paragraphs,  and  full  compositions . 

1.  Sherry  passed  the  puck  to  Amanda  when  no 
one  was  watching  for  a shot  on  goal. 

2.  When  no  one  was  watching.  Sherry  passed 

the  puck  to  Amanda  for  a shot  on  goal. 

3.  The  puck  was  passed  to  Amanda  by  Sherry 

when  no  one  was  watching  for  a shot  on 
goal. 

Of  the  three  sentences  above,  which  is  the  most  inter- 
esting? Which  is  the  least  interesting?  If  you  read  each 

carefully,  no  doubt  you  feel  that  Sentence  2 is  the  most 

exciting  and  that  Sentence  3 is  the  dullest.  Why? 

The  reason  is  simple:  Sentence  2 is  written  so  as  to 
give  most  prominence  to  the  important  idea.  It  brings  home 
the  fact  that  no  one  saw  the  sneak  pass  — the  aspect  of  the 
play  that  makes  it  interesting  - — by  putting  it  at  the 

beginning  of  the  sentence.  In  Sentence  1 this  fact  is  buried 
in  the  middle,  sandwiched  between  two  other  ideas.  In 

Sentence  3 things  are  made  even  worse  by  changing  the  verb 
from  the  active  to  the  passive  voice. 
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- Methods  of 
Attaining 
Emphasis 


When  we  talk,  we  naturally  emphasize  the  things  that 
we  feel  are  especially  important.  We  pause;  we  change  our 
tone  or  volume;  we  repeat;  we  use  gestures.  Since  these 
techniques  are  not  available  to  writers,  we  must  understand 
the  various  techniques  that  we  can  use  to  achieve  emphasis 
when  writing.  Punctuation  can  help  — the  judicious  use  of 
exclamation  marks,  underlining,  italics,  and  so  on.  This 
course,  for  example,  uses  heavy  print  and  ty,po/i  of. 

X-Q^ejujig.  to  emphasize  important  points.  There  are,  however, 
other  subtler,  less  obvious  methods  of  attaining  proper 
emphasis  — methods  that  all  good  writers  know. 


EMPHASIS  IS  IMPOBTANTI 


In  discussing  methods  of  attaining  emphasis,  we  will 
concentrate  on  the  most  basic  component  — the  sentence. 


Method  #1:  Give  prominence  in  your  sentences  to 

important  or  dramatic  ideas  by  placing  them 
either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end. 

Compare;  We  could  hear  the  roar  of  the 
cannon,  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded, 
and  the  crash  of  falling  timbers. 

(weak) 


and 


We  could  hear  the  roar 
cannon,  the  crash  of 
timbers,  and  the  shrieks 
wounded . 

(stronger) 


of  the 
falling 
of  the 


Clearly  the  second  sentence,  by  placing  the  most 
dramatic  part  last,  is  the  more  emphatic.  (Later  in  this 
lesson  we  will  be  looking  in  greater  detail  at  this  rearrang- 
ing of  sentence  parts  to  achieve  emphasis.) 
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Method  #2: 

Use  the  active  voice  rather  than  the  passive 
for  emphasis.  The  distinction  between  the 

Compare: 

active  voice  and  the  passive  is  a simple  one; 
it  is  the  difference  between  a thing's  doing 
something  and  having  something  done  to  it. 

active : 

I hit  the  ball. 

passive: 

The  ball  was  hit  by  me. 

active: 

Jean-Guy  followed  the  van. 

passive : 

The  van  was  followed  by  Jean-Guy. 

The  active  voice  is  stronger  and  more  emphatic  than 


the  passive, 

though  the  latter  has  its  legitimate  uses,  too, 

Compare: 

Honey  was  gathered  by  the  bee  as  it 
flitted  from  flower  to  flower. 

(weak) 

and 

The  bee  gathered  honey  as  it  flitted 
from  flower  to  flower. 

(stronger) 

Method  #3: 

Put  the  central  ideas  of  your  sentences  into 
the  principal  clauses.  Save  subordinate 

clauses  for  subordinate  ideas. 

Compare : 

He  was  skydiving  when  he  was  killed 
in  a mishap. 

(weak) 

and 

He  was  killed  in  a mishap  when  he 
was  skydiving. 

( stronger) 

Method  #4: 

Avoid  needless  repetition. 

Compare : 

The  crowd  of  people  lined  up  for  the 
noon  luncheon  made  them  realize  that 
they  should  have  made  advance 

reservations  . 

(weak) 

and 

The  crowd  lined  up  for  the  luncheon 
made  them  realize  that  they  should 
have  made  reservations. 

(stronger) 
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- Emphasis  in 
Paragraphs 


Method  #5:  Avoid  weak  introductory  phrases  such  as  "1 

think,"  "It  seems,"  or  "In  my  opinion." 
If  you  use  such  phrases,  place  these  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentences. 

Compare:  It  seems  to  me  that  nineteenth 

century  methods  do  not  apply  to 
twentieth  century  problems. 

(weak) 

and 

Nineteenth  century  methods,  it  seems 
to  me,  do  not  apply  to  twentieth 
century  problems. 

(stronger) 

and 

Nineteenth  century  methods  do  not 
apply  to  twentieth  century  problems. 

(stronger) 


Method  #6 : 

Compare 


Use  colourful, 
emphasis . 


forceful  words 


As  the  whistle  blew  to  begin  the 
hockey  game,  the  interested  spec- 
tators talked  with  raised  voices, 
(weak) 


to 


add 


and 

As  the  whistle  shrilled  to  begin  the 
hockey  game,  the  frenzied  fans 
cheered  wildly. 

( stronger) 


As  in  the  case  of  sentences,  you  should  strive  for 
emphasis  in  paragraphs  by  giving  prominence  to  important 
statements  and  ideas.  Here  are  a few  points  to  remember: 


1.  Put  strong  statements  at  the  beginnings  and  ends 
of  your  paragraphs  (the  introduction  and 
conclusion ) . 


2.  Put  weaker  explanatory  material  in  the  body. 

3.  Vary  the  types  of  sentences  you  use. 

4.  Vary  the  positions  of  your  topic  sentences. 
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EXERCISE  7 


(1)  Following  are  seven  sets  of  two  sentences,  both  sentences  in 
each  set  saying  exactly  the  same  thing.  In  each,  however, 
one  sentence  is  more  emphatic  than  the  other.  In  the  spaces 
provided,  tell  which  sentence  in  each  set  is  more  emphatic; 
and  identify,  by  number,  the  method  of  achieving  emphasis. 
The  first  one  is  done  as  an  example.  The  methods  are 
numbered  below. 


1.  putting  important  ideas  at  the  beginning  or 
end 

2.  using  the  active  voice 

3.  putting  the  central  idea  into  the  principal 

clause 

4.  avoiding  needless  repetition 

5.  avoiding  weak  introductory  phrases 

6.  using  colourful  language 


(a)  (i)  It  appears  that  Jack  was  forced  to  drop  out 

of  the  race. 


(ii)  Jack,  it  appears,  was  forced  to  drop  out  of 
the  race. 

The  more  emphatic  sentence  is  Number  Li 
The  method  of  achieving  emphasis  is  Number  5 

(b)  (i)  Kate  looked  nice  in  her  pretty  dress. 


(ii)  Kate  was  stunning  in  her  elegant  evening 
gown . 

The  more  emphatic  sentence  is  Number  


The  method  of  achieving  emphasis  is  Number 


(c)  (i)  Over  thirty  people  attended  the  meeting. 

(ii)  The  meeting  was  attended  by  over  thirty 
people . 

The  more  emphatic  sentence  is  Number 

The  method  of  achieving  emphasis  is  Number 
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( d ) (i)  Maria  knew  that  Jenny  was  blazing  with  anger 

with  one  glance  in  her  direction. 

(ii)  Maria  knew,  with  one  glance  in  her  direction, 
that  Jenny  was  blazing  with  anger. 

The  more  emphatic  sentence  is  Number  . 

The  method  of  achieving  emphasis  is  Number  


(e)  (i)  That  morning  was  a real  winner;  I spilled  my 

coffee,  tore  my  shirt,  smashed  up  my  car, 
and  forgot  my  briefcase. 

(ii)  That  morning  was  a real  winner:  I spilled  my 
coffee,  tore  my  shirt,  forgot  my  briefcase, 
and  smashed  up  my  car. 

The  more  emphatic  sentence  is  Number  . 

The  method  of  achieving  emphasis  is  Number  


(f)  (i)  While  running  to  catch  a bus,  I tripped  and 

broke  my  ankle. 

(ii)  When  I tripped  and  broke  my  ankle,  I was 
running  to  catch  a bus. 

The  more  emphatic  sentence  is  Number  . 

The  method  of  achieving  emphasis  is  Number 


(i) 

At 

the 

this  time  we  seem 
matter . 

incapable  of 

resolving 

(ii) 

At 

this  point  in  time 

the  matter  in 

question 

seems  incapable  of  being  resolved. 

The  more  emphatic  sentence  is  Number 

The  methods  of  achieving  emphasis  are  Numbers 
and 
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(2)  The  sentences  that  follow  are  grammatically  correct  but  they 
lack  punch.  Rewrite  two  of  them  to  make  them  more  emphatic. 
The  first  one  is  done  as  an  example. 

(a)  In  my  opinion  the  future  prospects  of  the  new 
innovation  are  not  all  that  bright. 

The.  ofi  the.  inrwvcLtijorL,  in  mi^  opiiujon., 

(uiQ,  not  bjujght. 


(b)  The  medal  Myron  got  for  saving  his  father's  life 
was  definitely  deserved,  no  matter  what  his 
enemies  say. 


(c)  When  I saw  the  U.F.O.,  I had  just  looked  up. 


(d)  The  motorcycle  was  much  too  expensive  for  me, 
but  great  looking  and  very  fast. 


(e)  I believe  that  the  kidnapped  politician  has  been 
murdered  or  perhaps  badly  mistreated. 
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Proportion 


You  have  already  read  that  your  paragraphs  must 
adequately  develop  your  topic  sentences.  A meaty  topic 
sentence  must  be  developed  more  fully  than  a less  meaty  one. 

The  process  of  determining  whether  or  not  a paragraph 
has  been  properly  developed  can  be  done  in  isolation;  that 
is,  a paragraph  can  be  lifted  from  a larger  composition  and 
analysed  for  adequate  development.  A related  process,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  analysing  how  well  a paragraph  contributes 
to  the  selection  in  which  it  appears.  Is  it  too  long  or  too 
short  in  relation  to  the  ideas  it  develops?  Does  it  get  carried 
away  with  irrelevant  (but  perhaps  interesting)  material? 
Does  it  fail  to  offer  enough  on  an  area  central  to  the  com- 
position's theme?  All  these  questions  relate  to  the  proportioning 
of  paragraphs. 


To  determine  if  the  paragraphs  in  a composition  you 

have  written  are  properly  proportioned , ask  yourself  these 
questions ; 

1.  What  is  my  purpose  in  writing?  What  important 

ideas  must  be  developed  to  achieve  this  purpose? 

2.  Does  the  central  idea  of  each  paragraph  help  me 

to  achieve  my  desired  purpose?  (If  not,  the  para- 
graph should  be  deleted,  even  if  it  seems  well 
written . ) 

3.  Given  that  all  my  paragraphs  develop  necessary 

ideas,  are  the  more  important  ideas  given  more 

weight  than  the  less  important  ones?  Are  the 
paragraphs  that  develop  them  fully  adequate?  (If 
not,  rewrite  them.) 

4.  Are  any  of  my  less  important  paragraphs  overly 

long?  (If  so,  shorten  them.) 
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EXERCISE  8 


Following  is  a list  of  suggested  paragraphs  for  a thousand- 
word  expository  essay  on  canoeing  basics.  In  the  space  provided 
after  each,  tell  approximately  how  many  words  should  be  devoted 
to  that  paragraph.  Ask  yourself  two  questions  before  deciding  on 
the  number  of  words  for  each  paragraph.  What  proportion  of  the 
essay  should  this  paragraph  be?  Should  it  be  omitted  entirely  from 
the  essay?  (NOTE:  When  the  words  per  paragraph  are  totalled, 

that  total  should  be  one  thousand  words.)  The  first  one  has  been 
done  as  an  example. 

CANOEING  FOR  BEGINNERS 

paragraphs  approximate  number  of  words 

(1)  a history  of  the  canoe  0 

(2)  types  of  canoes  available  

(3)  varieties  of  paddles  


(4)  basic  paddling  techniques 

(5)  advanced  canoeing  techniques 


(6)  white  water  skills 


(7)  fears  to  overcome  in  canoeing 

(8)  safety  in  the  canoe 


(9)  the  two-week  canoe  trip 


(10)  common  canoeing  errors 

(11)  summary 


total  number  of  words  1000 


VARIETY  IN 
SENTENCES 


Good  cooks  are  those  who  can  serve  their  guests  a 
variety  of  well-prepared  foods,  all  carefully  selected  to 
complement  each  other’s  flavours  and  textures.  Likewise, 
good  writers  serve  their  readers  a variety  of  well-written 
paragraphs  and  sentences  also  carefully  selected  to 

complement  each  other.  Variety  of  sentence  types,  structures, 
and  lengths  is  a must  if  you  hope  to  produce  good  written 
work.  Just  as  a continuous  diet  of  the  same  food  becomes 
monotonous,  so,  too,  does  a continuous  diet  of  the  same  sort 
of  sentence. 
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Variety  in  Variety  in  sentences  can  be  achieved  quite  easily  by 

Sentence  varying  the  length  of  sentences. 

Length 


Read  Practice  1 on  page  92  of  New  Voices  k , and  answer 
in  your  mind  the  three  questions  asked  about  the  paragraph 
at  the  top  of  the  page.  Notice  how  Margaret  Laurence,  the 
writer,  has  used  a variety  of  sentence  lengths  to  add  interest 
to  the  thoughts  of  an  elderly  woman  being  taken  for  an  auto- 
mobile ride. 


EXERCISE  9 

Read  carefully  Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  on  pages  92  and 
93  of  New  Koices  4,  and  answer  the  following  questions  in  complete 
sentences, 

(1)  Which  of  the  three  paragraphs  is  the  most  effective?  Explain 
your  answer. 


(2)  Which  of  the  three  paragraphs  sounds  as  though  it  appeared 
in  an  elementary  reader?  Explain  your  answer. 


(3)  Which  of  the  three  paragraphs  is  hardest  to  read?  Explain 
your  answer. 
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FreadI 


For  more  examples  of  variety  in  sentence  lengths,  read 
Section  21a  on  page  386  of  New  Voices  4,  noting  the  effects 
obtained  by  different  combinations  of  sentences  of  varying 
length . 


Variety  in  Usually  when  we  speak  or  write,  our  sentences  follow 

Word  Order  the  common  order  of  subject- verb-object,  with  modifiers 

appearing  at  appropriate  places. 

EXAMPLES : 

s y o 

1.  The  'd^  chased  the  cat. 

/V ^ modifier ^ y P 

2.  Miss  Sawchuck,  falling  into  a rage,  threw  me 

modifier 

physically  out  of  class. 

modifier 

3.  The  nineteenth  century  German  philosopher,'* 

§ Y o 

Immanuel  Kant,  teTke.  CyujtLqjULC  j j.  9u/ie  'RcoAor^ 


modifier 

^a  book  that  revolutionized  metaphysics\ 


As  we  have  already  seen  in  this  lesson,  however,  good 
writers,  from  time  to  time,  shift  this  usual  order  for  extra 
emphasis  of  some  important  idea  or  simply  for  avoidance  of 
monotony.  Different  parts  of  sentences  can  be  shifted,  as  the 
following  examples  show: 


USUAL  ORDER 


SHIFTED  ORDER 


I have  never  seen  a 
more  enjoyable  movie. 

Yvette  loves  her  work 
above  everything  else 


Never  have  I seen 
a more  enjoyable 
movie . 

Above  everything 
else  Yvette  loves 
her  work. 


A blinding  light  then  Then  out  of  nowhere 

appeared  out  of  nowhere.  appeared  a blind- 
ing light. 
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USUAL  ORDER 


SHIFTED  ORDER 


Shelley's  car  is  the 
fastest  here,  even  if 
it  is  the  oldest. 


Shelley ' s car , 
even  if  it  is  the 
oldest,  is  the 
fastest  one  here. 


or 

Even  if  it  is  the 
oldest  one  here, 
Shelley's  car  is 
the  fastest. 


Hans  came  down  right 
on  his  sprained  ankle 


Down  came  Hans , 
right  on  his 
sprained  ankle. 


Shifting  your  word  order  from  time  to  time  will  add 
interest  to  your  writing,  but  be  careful  not  to  create 

awkward  sentences  in  the  process.  It  may  at  times  be 

necessary  to  make  other  small  changes  in  your  sentences  to 
avoid  clumsy  constructions.  This  was  done  in  one  of  the 
examples  given  above.  Can  you  spot  that  example? 


10 


Shift  the  word  order  of  the  following  sentences  to  make  each 
a well-structured,  interesting  sentence.  You  may  have  to  make 
other  minor  changes  to  avoid  awkward  constructions.  The  first 
one  has  been  done  as  an  example. 

(1)  Simon  accepted  his  brother's  offer  before  he  had  a chance  to 
withdraw  it. 

BefLo/ie.  hJiA  b/iotken  had  a chn/ice.  to  iniMubiaw  hJiA  Simon 

ac-oepted  Lt. 

(2)  Jeanne  had  seldom  played  as  well  as  she  did  that  evening. 


(3) 


The  hot  air  balloon  floated  up  through  the  clouds. 
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(4)  Helmut,  an  unusually  talented  saxophonist,  played  at  the 
lounge  this  week. 


(5)  1 had  never  seen  such  tremendous  enthusiasm  before.  (Change 

this  sentence  in  two  effective  ways.) 

(a) 


(b) 


(6)  Francis  could  escape  punishment  only  by  apologizing  to  Mr. 
Gagnon . 


Periodic 

Sentences 


Compare  these  sentences: 

I passed  the  exam,  though  I had  a bad 
cold,  was  extremely  nervous,  and  had  slept  badly 
the  night  before.  (loose) 

Although  I had  a bad  cold,  was  extremely 
nervous,  and  had  slept  badly  the  night  before, 

I passed  the  exam.  (periodic) 

I simply  abhor  insects,  though  I can 
tolerate  ladybugs  and  butterflies.  (loose) 

Although  I can  tolerate  ladybugs  and 
butterflies,  I simply  abhor  insects.  (periodic) 

Periodic  sentences,  like  any  sentences  with  shifted 
constructions,  add  variety  and  interest  to  your  writing  if  you 
use  them  well.  They  are  far  less  commonly  used  than  loose 
sentences,  but  the  result  is  that  their  effect  is  that  much 
greater . 


A sentence  in  which  the  central  idea  appears  at  the 
end  is  called  a periodic  sentence.  Such  a sentence  forces 
readers  to  wait  for  the  main  thought  until  they  have  read 

all  the  details  on  which  it  is  based.  The  effect,  therefore, 

is  one  of  suspense.  By  contrast,  a sentence  that  gives  the 

main  idea  first  and  then  adds  to  it  is  called  loose  sentence. 

It  does  not  create  suspense. 
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EXERCISE  11 


Now  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  put  what  you  have  studied 
in  this  lesson  into  practice,  for  in  this  exercise  you  are  to  write 
a good-sized  paragraph  that  incorporates  the  skills  we  have  been 
examining . 

Read  Practices  1 and  2 on  page  76  of  New  Voices  k,  and 

reread  the  paragraph  that  Practice  1 refers  you  to  in  "The 
Christmas  Child."  Your  assignment  is  to  do  Practice  3 on  pages 

76  and  77  of  New  Voices  4. 

The  purposes  of  your  paragraph  will  be  to  entertain  and 
inform.  The  type  of  writing  will  be  largely  descriptive.  Your 
paragraph  should  have  a topic  sentence,  an  introduction,  a body, 
and  a conclusion.  Your  method  of  development  will  clearly  be 
primarily  to  describe,  though  you  very  well  may  bring  in  other 

methods  as  well  — examples  and  anecdotes,  for  instance.  Make 

sure  your  paragraph  contains  the  four  essentials  of  good  writing , 

and  try  to  vary  your  sentence  lengths  and  structures. 

STEP  1:  Begin  by  making  a list  of  points  such  as  the  one  that 

appears  on  page  76  of  New  Voices  k.  Do  this  on  your 
own  paper. 

STEP  II:  Having  thought  about  how  you  plan  to  structure  and 

develop  your  paragraph,  write  a rough  copy  in  the 
space  that  follows.  Don't  worry  much  about  neatness  at 
this  stage;  when  you're  finished,  your  rough  copy  will 
probably  be  full  of  arrov/s,  insertions,  and  crossings 
out . 


(There  is  more  room  for  your  rough  copy  on  the  next 
page.) 
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STEP  111:  Now  use  the  checklist  that  follows  to  make  improvements 

in  your  paragraph  before  writing  your  finished  copy. 
Put  a check  ( i/)  after  each  item  when  you  have  used  it 
to  check  your  paragraph. 

In  your  paragraph  have  you  achieved  your  desired 
purpose  in  writing? 

Is  the  type  of  writing  appropriate? 


Have  you  indented  your  first  line?  If  not  , draw  a 

short  arrow  over  the  first  word  in  your  rough  copy  to 
show  that  it  should  be  set  in. 

Have  you  a topic  sentence?  With  a ruler  draw  a line 
under  the  topic  sentence  in  your  rough  copy. 

Is  there  a recognizable  introduction,  body,  and 

conclusion? 

Does  your  paragraph  have  unity?  Have  you  eliminated 

all  irrelevant  material? 

Does  your  paragraph  have  coherence?  Have  you  used 

key  words,  pronouns,  synonyms,  and  transitional 

expressions  to  link  each  sentence  to  the  one  before  it? 

Does  your  paragraph  have  proper  emphasis? 

Does  your  paragraph  have  proportion? 

Have  you  varied  your  sentence  lengths  and  structures? 

Are  all  your  sentences  complete  sentences  ? If  not, 

correct  them  now. 

Has  your  paragraph  a title?  If  not,  give  it  one.  When 

you  make  your  finished  copy,  do  not  underline  the  title; 
instead,  leave  a space  between  your  title  and  the 
paragraph . 

Have  you  made  errors  in  spelling,  grammar,  and 

punctuation?  If  you  are  uncertain  of  the  spelling  of  a 
word,  check  with  your  dictionary.  If  you  have  problems 
with  grammar  or  punctuation,  refer  to  The  Little  English 
Handbook  for  Canadians, 

Having  made  all  the  necessary  changes  on  your 
rough  copy,  now  move  on  to  STEP  IV. 

STEP  IV:  In  the  space  provided  on  the  next  page,  write  the 

finished  copy  of  your  paragraph. 
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SUGGESTED  ANSWERS 

EXERCISE  1 


(1) 

inform 

(6) 

persuade 

(2) 

entertain 

(7) 

inform  and  persuade 

(3) 

inform 

(8) 

inform 

(4) 

persuade 

(9) 

entertain 

(5) 

entertain 

(10) 

entertain 

EXERCISE  2 

(1) 

exposition 

(7) 

exposition 

(2) 

description 

(8) 

argumentation 

(3) 

argumentation 

(9) 

narration 

(4) 

exposition 

(10) 

description 

(5) 

narration  (or  description) 

(11) 

narration 

(6) 

narration  (or  argumentation) 

(12) 

description 

EXERCISE  4 

(1)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 


(a) 

pointing  out  effects 

(e) 

using  examples 

(b) 

using  examples 

(f) 

giving  details 

(c) 

describing 

(g) 

describing  a person,  place, 

(d) 

comparing  and 

(h) 

or  thing 

contrasting 

comparing  and 
contrasting 

EXERCISE  5 

(1)  (a)  Sentence  1 is  the  topic  sentence. 

(b)  The  sentences  you  should  have  checked  are  Numbers  3, 
4,  and  5. 

(2)  Sentence  1 is  the  topic  sentence. 

(b)  The  sentences  you  should  have  checked  are  Numbers  3, 
4,  5,  and  6. 
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EXERCISE  7 


(1) 

(a) 

The 

more  emphatic 

sentence 

is 

Number 

ii. 

The 

method  used  is 

Number 

5. 

( b ) 

The 

more  emphatic 

sentence 

is 

Number 

ii. 

The 

method  used  is 

Number 

6. 

(c) 

The 

more  emphatic 

sentence 

is 

Number 

i. 

The 

method  used  is 

Number 

2. 

(d) 

The 

more  emphatic 

sentence 

is 

Number 

ii. 

The 

method  used  is 

Number 

1. 

(e),  (f),  and  (g)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence 

teacher . 

(2)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 


EXERCISE  9 

(1)  The  third  paragraph  is  most  effective  because  it  contains  a 
variety  of  sentence  lengths.  One  sentence  is  quite  long,  one 
very  short  and  emphatic,  and  two  of  average  length. 

(2)  The  first  paragraph  sounds  like  something  from  an  elementary 
reader  because  it  contains  only  short,  choppy  sentences. 

(3)  The  second  paragraph  is  hardest  to  read  because  it  contains 
only  long  sentences. 


Are  you  on  schedule?  Check  the  schedule  for  submitting  lessons  which 
you  made  in  the  introduction.  Do  you  wish  to  revise  your  schedule? 
Explain . 
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BUSINESS  LETTERS  AND  REPORTS 


In  our  adult  lives,  we  frequently  find  ourselves  having 
to  pass  on  information  to  others  in  written  form.  Two  of  the 
most  commonly  used  vehicles  for  this  are  the  business  letter 
and  the  report.  Both  of  these  share  the  purpose  mentioned 
above  — to  communicate  information. 

The  information  contained  in  both  a business  letter  and 
a report  must  be  communicated  clearly,  concisely,  and 
completely.  In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  we  must  examine 
both  the  format  and  the  content  required  in  each  type  of 
writing . 


BUSINESS 

LETTERS 


On  this  page  and  the  next  are  two  business  letters, 
both  letters  of  complaint.  Read  both,  and  ask  yourself  to 
which  you  would  give  the  more  prompt  attention  if  you  were 
the  sales  manager  of  the  company  in  question. 


Box  270000 
Barrhead,  Alberta 
TOG  OEO 

November  13,  19 


Mindless  Video  Games 
312  Blind  Alley 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M4J  4M6 

Dear  Whoever: 

Why  don't  you  guys  make  a decent  product?  Me  and 
my  kid  brother  (his  name  is  Joey)  were  playing  your  new 
game  "Blow  the  World  to  Smithereens"  for  the  first  time 
last  thursday  (or  maybe  it  was  friday)  and  the  dumb 
thing  just  quit  on  us  after  half  an  hour  or  45  mins,  or 
so.  How  do  you  think  Joey  felt?  It  was  my  birthday 
present  for  him  (he  just  turned  10  and  he's  not  a bad 
kid  for  his  age ) . 

So  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  I think  you 
should  send  him  a new  game,  don't  you?  It  cost  me  a 
bundle  and  I'm  no  millionaire,  you  know. 

G.  Singh 

P.S.  And  please  make  it  snappy. 
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Box  270000 
Barrhead,  Alberta 
TOG  OEO 

November  13,  19 


Sales  Manager 
Mindless  Video  Games 
312  Blind  Alley 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M4J  4M6 

Dear  Sir: 

On  October  2,  I ordered  your  game  "Blow  the  World 
to  Smithereens,"  model  number  00882,  for  $85.45  as 
listed  in  your  fall  catalogue. 

When  I received  the  game,  it  appeared  to  be  in 
good  working  condition;  but  within  an  hour  of  operation 
it  simply  stopped  functioning.  I assume  that  there  is  a 
flaw  somewhere  since  the  game  was  in  no  way  abused. 

I am  returning  the  game  to  you  in  a separate  pack- 
age. I would  much  appreciate  it  if  you  would  send  me  a 
replacement  or  refund  me  the  full  purchase  price.  I am 
enclosing  a copy  of  the  invoice. 

I hope  you  will  give  this  matter  your  prompt 
consideration . 

Thank  you. 


Of  the  preceding  two  letters,  without  doubt  the  second 
would  get  much  prompter  attention.  It  is  more  courteous  and 
more  concise,  and  it  is  phrased  in  better  English.  Moreover, 
it  contains  all  the  information  the  company  would  need  to 
remedy  the  problem. 


Yours  truly 


Gurtek  Singh 
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Purpose 
of  Business 
Letters 


Kinds  of 
Business 
Letters 


Parts  of 
a Business 
Letter 


In  this  lesson  we  will  be  examining  business  letters 
with  considerations  such  as  these  in  mind.  Remember  that  the 

purpose  of  a business  letter  is  to  request  or  communicate 
information  in  such  a way  that  it  is  easily  understood  and 
quickly  acted  upon. 


There  are  many  occasions  on  which  a person  is  called 
upon  to  write  a business  letter.  Some  common  types  of 
business  letters  are 


letters  of  request 
letters  of  inquiry 

letters  of  application 
letters  of  complaint 


sales  letters 

order  letters 

credit  letters 

letters  of  recommendation 


In  this  lesson  we  will  look  specifically  at  letters  of 
request,  order  letters,  and  letters  of  complaint,  though  most 
of  what  will  be  said  applies  to  any  business  letter  you  may 
be  called  upon  to  write. 


Even  though  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  business 
letters,  they  are  not  so  different  as  you  might  think.  The 
message  each  wants  to  convey  will  vary,  depending  on  the 
exact  purpose  of  the  letter;  but  the  basic  format  of  all 
business  letters  is  quite  standardized. 

The  conventional  business  letter  has  six  essential  parts: 

1.  heading  (letterhead  and  date) 

2.  inside  address 

3.  greeting  or  salutation 

4 . body 

5.  complimentary  close 

6.  signature 


Now  let's  examine  each  part  in  greater  detail. 
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- The 
Heading 


- The 
Inside 
Address 


- The 
Greeting 
or 

Salutation 


The  heading  should  include 

1 . your  address 

2.  the  date 


When  writing  a heading,  remember  these  points; 

1.  It  is  preferable  to  avoid  using  abbreviations. 

2.  It  is  preferable  to  place  the  postal  code  on  a 
separate  line. 

3.  On  stationery  with  a letterhead,  only  the  date 
needs  to  be  entered.  Letterhead  refers  to  the 
name  and  address  of  the  firm  or  organization 
printed  or  engraved  at  the  top  of  a piece  of 
stationery. 


The  inside  address  should  include 

1.  the  name  and,  if  possible,  title  of  the  person  to 
whom  you  are  writing 

2.  the  name  and,  if  possible,  the  department  of  the 
company  or  organization 

3.  the  address 


When  writing  an  inside  address,  remember  these  points; 

1.  When  writing  to  a person,  use  the  appropriate 

title  (e.g.,  Mr,,  Mrs.,  Dr.),  initials,  and 

correctly  spelled  name. 

2.  When  writing  to  a company,  try  to  address  your 

letter  to  a specific  person  and  specific  depart- 
ment. Again,  the  correct  title,  initials,  and 

surname  are  required.  After  a person's  name, 
give  his  or  her  position  in  the  company. 


Some  common  salutations  are 

1.  Dear  Sir:  Dear  Madam: 

Dear  Mr.  : Dear  Mrs. 


Dear  Ms.  : Dear  Dr. 


2. 
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- The  Body 


- The 
Compli- 
mentary 
Close 


- The 

Signature 


- Optional 
Parts 


When  writing  a salutation,  remember  these  points: 


1.  Whenever  possible,  ascertain  and  use  the  name 
and  title  of  the  person. 

2.  Always  put  a colon  after  the  salutation. 


The  body  of  a letter  contains  the  message  you  wish  to 
convey.  We  will  discuss  the  body  in  greater  detail  shortly. 

Some  commonly  used  complimentary  closes  in  order  of 
increasing  formality , are 

1 . Yours  sincerely , Sincerely  yours.  Sincerely, 

2.  Yours  truly.  Yours  very  truly, 

3.  Respectfully  yours. 

When  writing  a complimentary  close,  remember  these  points: 

1.  Decide  how  formal  you  wish  to  sound,  and  select 
your  close  accordingly. 

2.  Remember  to  capitalize  only  the  first  word  of  your 
close,  and  always  put  a comma  at  the  end. 


Your  signature  will  appear  directly  below  the  compli- 
mentary close.  Since  it  may  not  always  be  legible,  type  or 
print  your  name  beneath  it. 


In  addition  to  these  six  essential  components  of  a 
business  letter,  there  are  five  more  which  a very  formal 
business  letter  may  contain: 


1.  reference  initials 

2.  attention  line 

3.  subject  line 

4.  enclosure  notation 


5. 


carbon  copy  notation 
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READ 


The 

Paper 


For  the  purposes  of  this  course  you  will  not  be 
required  to  use  these  five  optional  components,  but  you 
should  be  aware  of  what  they  are  and  why  they  are  used. 


Read  pages  183  to  185  in  The  Little  English  Handbook 
for  Canadians,  paying  particular  attention  to  these  five 
parts.  Then  carefully  examine  the  model  letter  on  page  191 
of  the  same  text,  noting  all  eleven  parts  of  a business 
letter.  This  letter  appears  on  paper  with  a letterhead,  so 
the  only  part  of  the  heading  that  has  been  typed  is  the  date. 


A good  business  letter,  correct  and  attractive  in  form, 
reflects  a courteous  attitude  toward  the  reader.  If  it  is  at 
all  possible,  type  the  letter,  or  have  someone  else  type  it. 
Otherwise,  write  neatly.  Unruled  white  paper  of  good  quality 
and  standard  size  (21.6  x 27.9  cm  [8i  x 11  inches])  and 

neat  typing  or  legible  longhand  help  to  create  this 

impression  of  courtesy.  Brightly  coloured  stationery  attracts 
attention,  but  it  doesn't  make  a good  impression.  Small  or 
oversized  sheets  become  lost  easily  and  are  hard  to  file. 


The  layout  of  the  business  letter  on  the  paper  should 
follow  the  principles  below: 


1.  The  letter  should  be  balanced  on  the  page  with 
margins  of  at  least  2.5  cm  (1  inch),  with  the 
right-hand  margin  kept  as  even  as  possible. 

2.  Use  one  side  of  the  page  only;  type  (if  possible), 
or  write  in  blue  or  black  ink. 

3.  If  more  than  one  page  is  required,  allow  at  least 
3.5  cm  (li  inches)  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page. 

4.  Use  one  form,  either  full  block  or  modified  block, 
throughout  the  letter. 

5.  Double-space  between  the  parts  of  the  letter  and 
between  paragraphs.  In  the  modified  block  form, 
indicate  a new  paragraph  by  indenting  five 
spaces. 
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Format 
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Business 

Letter 


Now  let's  examine  how  the  parts  of  a business  letter 
are  positioned  on  the  paper.  There  are  two  acceptable 
formats:  the  full  block  form  and  the  modified  block  { or  semi- 

block) form.  Examples  of  each  follow.  Pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  punctuation. 


- Full 
Block 
Form 


This  is  the  conventional  form  used  in  a typewritten 

business  letter.  All  six  parts  are  aligned  on  the  left-hand 

margin  of  the  letter.  The  paragraphs  in  the  body  are  not 

indented.  Each  paragraph  is  single-spaced  with  double- 

spacing between  paragraphs. 


11811  - 111  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5L  0H7 


HfADONg 


July  10,  19 

Alberta  Correspondence 
Box  4000 

Barrhead,  Alberta 
TOG  2P0 


School 


- 0 N SO De 


Aomess 


Dear 


SAUITATOON 


I am  interested  in  renewing  my 
English.  Please  send  me  a list  of 
courses  you  offer  and  an  application 


studies  in 
the  English 
form. 


Thank  you. 


Yours  truly. 


cmfun\mAw  CLOSE 


SOQNATUne 


Ian 


Studious 


t^oan.  namCf  /itwuj- 

ijig,  hxw  y,ou  tvOah.  to  be. 
aHH/iey\APd 


Booy 
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Modified 

Block 

Form 


This  is  the  conventional  form  used  often,  though  not 
exclusively,  in  a handwritten  business  letter.  In  this  form 
the  heading,  complimentary  close,  and  signature  begin  half- 
way across  the  page.  The  paragraphs  of  the  body  are 
indented  five  spaces.  Each  paragraph  is  single-spaced,  with 
double-spacing  between  paragraphs. 


BOCM~ 


H6ADJNQ 


SoAMAjUldy  ^ CUjtuAXau 
Toa  Sl7=>0 


T6‘L  OH-7 

/o,  — 


ONsooe 

ADCfkeSS 


jdxAJ 


SAUITATOON 


sJL  Oyrru  CjrrcteynyUuC^i 


Cu*^*-cut:lL  Oi^Q/S4jUltac(j^  jlX^  -<?x-6oc-^ 

)d£-nuc0  y-yyiju  jt/x^  ^ 

Cx-^XAjtdJ.jd->  ,X^.O-<Ly  0^^xA.y  (XyTLCt  CLytLX 


ykoyn^lMy  y^irVUL'  Cy*--i}~pJ3ytX^ 

cmfutf\mAw  ry/ 

CLDSe  \_Uh.^ 

SOQNAli/RE  ^j^OyTU' 


yjoLui  njaiTiQ.j  

pyLinted,  yihxxvlnjg, 
hjow  yjOLL  ivtik  to  be. 
ajckbie^yied 


srvotous 


READ 


For  more  examples  of  full  and  modified  block  form,  see 
pages  187  to  189  of  The  Little  English  Handbook  for 
Canadians.  Note  that  this  text  divides  the  modified  block  (or 
semi-block)  form  into  two  varieties,  with  and  without 

paragraph  indentations.  We  will  concern  ourselves  only  with 
the  former  format,  that  is,  the  one  shown  on  page  189* 
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EXERCISE  1 

(1)  You  wish  to  obtain  a calendar  and  application  forms  from  a 
postsecondary  institution  you  hope  to  attend.  Your  letter  of 
request  will  be  sent  to  The  Registrar,  School  of  Hard  Knocks, 
P,0.  Box  100,  Knuckledown,  Alberta,  NON  ONO. 

Set  up  the  heading,  inside  address,  and  salutation  in  full 
block  form.  Use  your  own  name  and  address,  and  use  your 
own  paper  for  your  rough  copy.  (Do  not  write  the  entire 
letter. ) 
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(2)  You  hope  to  get  a summer  job  at  a nearby  convenience 
store  — Phil's  Food  and  Gas  Emporium,  1215  Gaspump 
Avenue,  Cornerstore,  Alberta  NON  ONO.  The  owner's  name  is 
Philip  Heere. 

Set  up  the  heading,  inside  address,  and  salutation  in 
modified  block  form.  Use  your  own  name  and  address,  and 
use  your  own  paper  for  your  rough  copy.  (Do  not  write  the 
entire  letter.) 
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The  Body  We  now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  business 

of  a letter  the  body  — which  contains  the  message  you  want 

Letter  to  convey.  The  strategies  listed  below  will  help  you  achieve 

the  goal  of  a clear,  concise,  and  complete  message. 

1.  Most  business  letters,  other  than  simple  requests 

for  specific  items,  are  at  least  two  paragraphs  in 
length. 

a.  The  first  paragraph  should  state  your 

purpose  in  writing.  Come  to  the  point 

immediately. 

b.  The  developing  paragraph!  s)  should  commu- 
nicate your  thoughts  in  logical  order. 

Explaing  yourself  fully,  but  not  repetitively. 
Supply  sufficient  detail.  Make  sure  you 
specify  what  kind  of  response  you  wish  to 
your  letter.  Remember  that  separate  ideas 

require  separate  paragraphs. 

c.  The  final  paragraph  should  close  effectively 
with  a complete  sentence. 

2.  The  details  you  include  must  be  accurate  and 

complete.  Give  specific  dates,  figures,  and  amounts 
where  applicable. 

3.  The  message  must  be  stated  concisely;  it  must 

cover  the  ideas  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
while  at  the  same  time  being  courteous. 

4.  The  effective  business  letter  should  be  written  in 

an  informal  but  courteous  style.  Avoid  hackneyed 
business  expressions  such  as  enclosed  please  find, 
am  pleased  to  advise,  beg  to  acknowledge,  and 
under  separate  cover. 

5.  The  tone  of  the  letter  must  be  firm,  yet  polite 

and  sincere.  This  will  assure  that  the  letter  will 
be  well  received  and  acted  upon  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

6.  Check  for  correct  spelling  and  punctuation. 


Turn  back  briefly  to  the  letter  of  complaint  appearing 
on  page  1 of  this  lesson,  and  analyse  it  by  applying  the 
points  listed  above.  Note  especially  the  writer's  lack  of 
courtesy,  his  inclusion  of  unnecessary  information,  his 

failure  to  include  specific  details,  and  his  failure  to  state 
firmly  and  clearly  just  what  restitution  he  expects  from  the 
company . 
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Order  Letters 
and  Letters 
of  Request 


- The  Order 
Letter 


Order  letters  and  letters  of  request  are  among  the  most 
commonly  written  business  letters.  Whenever  you  desire 
information  on  some  subject,  application  forms,  or  products 
sold  through  the  mail,  or  whenever  you  have  any  request  to 
make  of  a person  or  institution,  you  will  probably  find  it 
necessary  to  write  a letter. 

When  you  write  such  a letter,  always  remember  that 
when  you  are  asking  someone  to  do  something  for  you,  you 
can  be  sure  that  a courteous,  well-written  letter  will  elicit 
the  swiftest  response. 

Below  is  a sample  of  an  order  letter  written  in  modified 
block  form. 


Hair  Today,  Gone  Tomorrow,  Inc. 

1111  Hirsute  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M4B  4X2 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  send  me  one  bottle  of  Baidaway,  which  was 
advertised  in  the  November  issue  of  HqxlL  Man  Mag,a^fne.. 
I understand  that  if  I do  not  grow  a complete  head  of 
hair  within  two  weeks,  I may  return  the  unused  portion 
of  the  product  for  a complete  refund  of  my  money. 

I am  enclosing  a money  order  for  $12.50  to  cover 
both  the  purchase  price  and  postage  cost  as  follows: 


13704  - 97  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5J  1L7 
May  17,  19 


Price 

Postage 

Total 


$11.50 

1.00 


$12.50 


Thank  you. 


Yours  truly. 


I.M.  Baer 
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- The  Letter 
of  Request 


A letter  of  request,  like  an  order  letter,  asks  that  the 
recipient  do  something:  but  the  situation  is  often  more 

personal  and  generally  not  so  straightforward  as  in  a simple 
order  letter. 

Below  is  a sample  of  a letter  of  request  written  in  full 
block  form. 


Box  42 

Countryview,  Alberta 

XOX  0X0 

May  10,  19 

Mr.  Irving  Rosenbloom,  Manager 
Town  and  Country  Centre 
Box  1414 

Countryview,  Alberta 
XOX  0X0 

Dear  Mr.  Rosenbloom: 

I am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  graduating  class  of 
Countryside  High  School  to  request  the  use  of  the 
Countryside  Town  and  Country  Centre  for  our  graduation 
ceremonies  and  dance  the  evening  of  May  20.  I apolo- 
gize for  making  this  request  at  so  late  a date,  but 
recent  water  damage  has  made  the  Riverside  Hall,  where 
we  had  intended  to  hold  the  event,  unusable. 

If  the  Town  and  Country  Centre  is  available,  we  would 
be  grateful  if  you  could  let  us  know  as  soon  as  it  is 
convenient  for  you  so  that  we  will  have  time  to 
decorate  it  and  make  the  needed  arrangements. 

If  you  wish  to  contact  me  by  telephone,  my  number  is 
782-1072.  During  the  day  I am  at  school,  at  782-2248. 

Thank  you  for  considering  this  matter  on  such  short 
notice . 

Yours  sincerely, 

Martha  O'Grady 
President 

Countryview  High  School  Graduation  Committee 
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EXERCISE 


Now  it  is  your  turn  to  write  a complete  letter.  You  are  to 
write  to  Your  Health,  Our  Wealth,  Inc.,  1005-198  Street  S.E., 
Boomtown,  Alberta,  T2E  0T7  to  request  a bottle  of  Mega-Mega 
Vitamin  Pills,  advertised  in  Hedonism  Today  for  $24.95  a bottle 
plus  $1.50  for  postage  and  handling.  Use  modified  block  form. 
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EXERCISE  3 


You  live  in  the  residential  section  of  a medium-sized  town 
and  are  concerned  at  the  speed  at  which  traffic  moves  along  your 
street.  You  are  especially  worried  that  children  playing  in  the 
area  will  be  seriously  injured.  Write  a letter  to  the  mayor  of  the 
town  asking  that  a stop  sign  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  49th 
Street  and  34th  Avenue,  explaining  why  you  think  it  is  necessary. 
Address  the  letter  to  The  Honourable  Mable  T.  Sanderson,  Mayor, 
Box  1,  Middletown,  Alberta,  SOS  OSO.  Your  salutation  should 
read  Dear  Mayor  Sanderson:  Write  your  letter  in  the  space 

below  using  full  block  form. 
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Letters  of 
Complaint 


EXERCISE  4 


Letters  of  complaint  are  generally  more  complex  than 
order  letters  since  the  precise  nature  of  the  problem  must  be 
explained,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  action  that  you  wish 
the  person  or  company  to  take  to  remedy  things. 

The  tone  of  a letter  of  complaint  is  of  particular  im- 
portance; it  is  necessary  to  express  your  displeasure  force- 
fully enough  to  get  prompt  action  but  without  being  rude  or 
abrasive.  Remember,  if  you  offend  people  to  whom  you  are 
writing,  they  are  unlikely  to  be  very  helpful. 

Finally,  always  be  sure  to  give  complete  particulars, 
so  that  swift  attention  can  be  given  to  your  problem. 


Reread  the  properly  written  letter 
of  complaint  on  page  2 of  this  lesson. 
In  the  space  provided  on  the  next 
page,  v/rite  your  own  letter,  complain- 
ing about  a faulty  vacuum  cleaner 
that  you  bought  from  a door-to-door 
salesman.  V/henever  you  turn  it  on,  it 
blows  dirt  all  over  the  room;  and  it 
also  seems  to  be  chewing  up  your 
carpets.  It  does  seem  to  pick  up  a 
local  radio  station,  but  it  always 
plays  music  you  detest. 


The  manufacturer  is  the  Sucked-in  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company, 
and  you  are  writing  to  the  head  office,  at  4573  Sherbourne  Street, 
Toronto,  Ontario  K8P  1Z8.  Use  modified  block  form. 
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The 

Envelope 


mOONAL  - 
AUEMOON 
UNE 


It  is  very  important  to  address  the  envelope  of  any 
letter  correctly,  but  this  is  especially  true  of  a business 
letter.  Remember,  first  impressions  count.  If  you  are  writing 
to  a large  firm,  of  course,  you  must  make  sure  that  your 
letter  gets  to  just  the  right  person.  If  it  is  at  all  possible, 
use  a standard-sized  business  envelope  (22.5  cm  x 10  cm), 
and  address  it  as  follows: 


neium  aooress: 

you/i  name,  and  adcdie^A  AhoibLd  co/uLo^pond 
exacddy,  to  the.  in^o /motto n.  tn  the  heading, 
o^  gouA.  tetten., 

STAIAf 


Ian  Studious 
11811  - 111  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5L  0H7 


Alberta  Correspondence  School 
Box  4000 

Barrhead,  Alberta 
TOG  2P0 

ATTENTION:  Mr.  Dennis  Fenwick 


N/y^E  AND  ADDRESS:  Qtve  the  name  and 

add/ieAA  o^  the  pen/ion  oa  ^Jjm  to  tuhom  gou 
one  uj/LuUng.,  JncMide  the  pAopen  tttte  — 
Ma.  , , Da.  , 9Aof.eA^OA, 

I ht4  Ahoudd  eoAAeApond  ex.acttg  to  the 
inAdde  addne/i/i  of.  gouA  tetten. 
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- Folding 
the  Letter 


There  is  a standard  procedure  for  folding  the  business 
letter  and  inserting  it  into  the  envelope.  For  the  standard 
large  envelope  the  letter  is  folded  as  shown  in  the  following 
diagram. 


Use  unruled  white  paper  of 
standard  size  - 21.6  x 

27.9  cm  (8i  x 11  inches). 


Fold  the  lower  third  of  the 
letter  over  the  message. 


Fold  the  top  third  to  with- 
in 1 cm  of  the  creased 
edge.  This  will  give  the 
recipient  something  to  hold 
while  opening  the  letter. 


Your  letter  is  now  ready  to  be  inserted  into  the  enve- 
lope in  a way  that  makes  opening  and  reading  it  as  easy  as 
possible,  so  that  your  reader  may  focus  on  what  you  have 
to  say. 
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If  you  must  use  the  standard  small  envelope,  normally 
used  for  personal  letters,  the  letter  is  folded  differently: 


Use  unruled  white  paper  - 
21.6  X 27.9  cm  (8i  x 11 
inches) . 


Fold  the  lower  part  of  the 
page  to  within  1 cm  of  the 
upper  edge. 


From  the  right,  fold  slightly 
more  than  one  third. 


From  the  left,  fold  slightly 
short  of  the  right  creased 
edge. 


Your  letter  is  now  ready 
standard  small  envelope. 


to  be  inserted 


into  the 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Rules 

Governing 

Abbreviations 


In  formal  written  assignments  and  in  business  letters, 
abbreviations  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible.  Their  use 
indicates  laziness,  and  meanings  may  not  always  be  clear. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule. 


Study  the  following  general  rules  that  govern  abbrevi- 
ation use  in  business  letters  and  formal  assignments.  Then 
do  the  exercises  that  follow  them. 


1.  Do  not  abbreviate  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week, 

for  example,  Mon.,  Tues. , and  Wed. 

2.  Do  not  abbreviate  the  names  of  the  months  of  the  year, 
for  example,  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  Mar. 

3.  Do  not  abbreviate  the  names  of  school  subjects,  for 

example,  Eng.,  chem. , and  home  ec. 

4.  Do  not  write  Xmas  for  Christmas. 

5.  Avoid  these  two  common  abbreviations:  etc.,  i.e. 

Instead  write  and  so  on,  that  is. 

6.  Do  abbreviate  titles  and  degrees  before  and  after 

people's  proper  names,  for  example,  Mr.  Keith  Wilson 
Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Some  common  abbreviations  that  precede  proper  names 
are  as  follows: 


Mr.  Messrs. 

Mrs.  Dr. 

Ms. 


Some  common  abbreviations  that  come 

after  proper  names 

are  as  follows: 

Sr. 

M.A.  L.L.B. 

Jr. 

Ph.D.  B.Sc. 

B.A. 

B.Ed.  M.Sc. 

Note  that  some 

titles  should  always 

be  spelled  out  in 

formal  writing. 

These  include 

Professor 

Senator 

General 

Reverend 

(Always  use  the  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  not  Reverend 
Smith.  ) 
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7.  Do  abbreviate  names  of  organizations  when  the 
abbreviated  names  are  more  commonly  known  than  the 
full  names.  Such  organizations  include  these: 


NATO 

NORAD 

UN 

UNESCO 


UNICEF  I,O.D,E. 

R.C.M.P.  FBI 

Y.M.C.A.  N.D.P. 

Y.W.C.A.  NASA 


No  doubt  you  noted  that  in  the  above  list  some 
abreviations  are  followed  by  periods,  but  others  are 
not.  The  general  rule  is  that  abbreviations  take 
periods  but  conventional  usage  has  created  many 
exceptions.  You'll  simply  have  to  remember  what  the 
exceptions  are,  though  most  exceptions  are  not  con- 
sidered incorrect  if  periods  are  used. 


8.  Do  abbreviate  the  word  Saint  when  it  is  part  of  a 
place  name,  for  example,  St,  Albert,  Alberta. 


9.  Do  not  abbreviate  most  other  place  names,  for  example, 


Alta.  Can.  N.B. 


10.  Do  abbreviate  units  of  measurement  if  there  are  many 
such  references  in  the  paper.  Otherwise  do  not 
abbreviate.  Be  careful  not  to  use  periods  after  metric 
symbols  unless  they  come  at  the  ends  of  sentences. 


11.  Do  abbreviate  standard  words  used  with  dates  and  time: 


kk  B.C.  9 a.m. 

A.D.  kGl  3:30  p.m. 


Note  that  A.D.  precedes  a date  whereas  B.C.  follows 
one . 


12.  Do  not  abbreviate  the  words  Street,  Avenue,  Boulevard, 
Crescent,  Heights,  and  so  on  as  is  often  done  infor- 
mally in  addresses. 
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EXERCISE  5 


Each  sentence  that  follows  may  contain  words  or  phrases 
that  should  be  abbreviated  in  a formal  writing  assignment, 
abbreviations  for  words  or  phrases  that  should  be  written  in  full, 
or  incorrectly  written  abbreviations.  Cross  out  the  incorrectly  used 
words,  phrases,  or  abbreviations.  Then  write  the  correct  forms  in 
the  spaces  provided.  - If  the  sentence  appears  correct  as  it  stands, 
write  correct  in  the  space.  The  first  one  has  been  done  as  an 
example. 

(1)  1 visited  almost  every  western  European  country  — England, 

France,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, 


and  >do  on 


(2) 

J.P.  Grafton,  Ph.D.  will  be  teaching  that  course  in  the  fall. 

(3) 

She  was  born  on  Wed.,  Dec.  14. 

(4) 

Jose  is  mowing  Mr.  Donovan's  lawn  this  summer. 

(5) 

The  Reverend  Mr.  MacTaggart  will  give  the  blessing  at  the 
official  opening. 

(6) 

Louise  goes  to  aerobic  dance  classes  at  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association. 

(7) 

Miss.  Letourneau  lives  on  Saint  James  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

(8) 

The  Battle  of  Hastings  took  place  in  1066  A.D. 

(9) 

NASA  is  sending  up  another  shuttle  this  week. 

The  bus  leaves  every  hour  and  a half  until  5:00  p.m.,  i.e., 
9:30  a.m.,  11:00  a.m.,  12:30  p.m.,  2:00  p.m.,  3:30  p.m., 

5:00  p.m. 


(10) 
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NUMBERS 


As  with  abbreviations,  there  are  precise  rules  that 
govern  when  to  write  a numeral  (also  called  an  Arabic 
number)  and  when  to  spell  out  a numiber. 


READ 


These  rules  are  presented  in  Section  13  on  pages  381 
and  382  of  New  Voices  k and  in  Section  55  on  pages  130  to 
132  of  The  Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians.  Study 
these  rules;  then  complete  the  exercise  that  follows. 


EXERCISE  6 


Strike  out  the  errors  in  number  usage  in  the  sentences 
below,  and  write  in  the  necessary  corrections  in  the  spaces 
provided.  If  a sentence  appears  correct  as  it  stands,  write  correct 
in  the  space.  The  first  one  has  been  done  as  an  example. 

(1)  The  meeting  started  at  1 3 : 00 


13:00. 


(2) 

1 ran  4 kilometres  last  night. 

(3) 

In  our  town  there  are  3 847  people  and 

37  businesses. 

(4) 

632  soldiers  died  in  that  battle. 

(5) 

America  was  discovered  toward  the  end 

of  the  15th 

century. 

(6) 

Allied  troops  landed  on  the  coasts  of 
1944. 

Normandy 

on  June  6, 

(7) 

Allison  had  read  as  far  as  page 
o ' clock . 

eighty-nine 

by  eleven 
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(8)  Her  birthday,  I believe,  is  the  seventh  of  June;  she'll  be  18 
years  old. 


(9)  The  Flames  won  4-3  in  overtime. 


(10)  People  certainly  had  a different  outlook  on  life  back  in  the 
50's. 


CAPITALIZATION 


Capitalization  gives  many  students  problems.  Learning 
a few  simple  rules  can  help  students  to  eliminate  many  of 
these  problems. 


Study  the  rules  that  govern  capitalization  on  page  375 
of  New  Voices  4 and  on  pages  132  to  135  of  The  Little  English 
Handbook  for  Canadians.  Then  do  the  exercise  that  follows. 


EXERCISE  7 


Some  of  the  sentences  below  contain  errors  in  capitalization. 
V/herever  this  occurs,  strike  out  the  word  in  question;  and  rewrite 
it  correctly  in  the  space  provided.  The  first  one  has  been  done  as 
an  example. 

(1)  Michelangelo's  may  be  the  world's  most  famous 

sculpture. 

David 


(2) 


Kim  is  taking  courses 
Mathemat  ics. 


in  French,  Social  Studies,  and 
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(3)  He  did  not  graduate  from  high  school  because  his  father 
became  ill  and  was  admitted  to  the  Foothills  Hospital. 


(4)  Last  summer  Aunt  Lily  drove  West  as  far  as  the  British 
Columbia  Interior. 


(5)  The  Saskatchewan  river  begins  somewhere  in  the  rockies  and 
eventually  empties  into  lake  Winnipeg  after  crossing  tne 
great  central  plain. 


(6)  He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands; 
close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
ringed  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 


(7)  The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  generally  chooses  his  Ministers 
from  the  House  of  Commons. 


(8)  Although  the  seven  years'  war  ended  in  1763,  its  great  turn- 
ing point  occurred  on  the  plains  of  Abraham  in  1759. 


(9)  Northern  Manitoba  is  a far  cry  from  southern  Saskatchewan, 
but  my  uncle  Frank  knows  them  equally  well. 


(10)  This  year  Easter  Sunday  fell  on  a Monday  in  April,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  a beautiful  Spring  day  in  Alberta. 
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WRITING  A REPORT 


WHAT  IS 
A REPORT? 


A report  is  a special  composition  based  on  an  investi- 
gation of  a particular  subject.  Its  purpose  is  to  present 
researched,  factual  information  in  an  objective  manner.  It 
may  be  accompanied  by  charts,  diagrams,  and  graphs. 


YOUR  REPORT 


A major  assignment  in  this  course  is  the  writing  of  a 
report  on  the  topic  of  careers.  It  will  count  10%  of  your 
final  grading  in  the  course.  Your  report  should  be  approx- 
imately 750  words  in  length. 


STEPS  IN 
vVRITING  A 
REPORT 


when  writing  a report,  follow  these  steps: 

1. 

Decide  on  a general  topic. 

2. 

Think  about  the  topic;  and,  if  possible,  do 
research . 

preliminary 

3. 

Limit  the  topic  to  a manageable  size. 

4. 

Prepare  a bibliography  — a list  of  sources 
for  the  report. 

you  will  use 

5. 

Do  library  research,  and  take  notes. 

6. 

Conduct  any  interviews  or  experiments 
warrants,  and  record  the  data  you  obtain. 

your  topic 

7. 

Prepare  an  outline  of  your  report. 

8. 

Write  a rough  copy. 

9. 

Reread,  revise,  and  correct  your  work. 

10. 

Make  a finished  copy. 

11. 

Reread  your  report,  and  make  any  final 
before  handing  it  in. 

correct  ions 
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Selecting  a 
Topic 


Limiting 
Your  Topic 


Ordinarily  general  topic  selection  is  your  first  task 
when  writing  a report,  though  this  time  this  job  has  been 
done  for  you.  Normally  the  process  of  selection  would  involve 
these  three  steps: 

1.  Select  a topic  about  which  you  want  to  know  more. 

2.  Choose  a general  topic  that  can  be  limited  to  a more 
specific  topic,  a topic  that  can  be  adequately  covered 
in  750  words. 

3.  Select  a topic  about  which  you  can  find  sufficient 
information.  If  your  school  and  regional  libraries  have 
limited  reference  materials,  you  may  have  to  see  what 
references  are  available  before  you  choose  your  topic. 

Limiting  a topic  involves  making  it  specific  enough  to 
be  covered  adequately  in  the  required  length.  If  your  topic 
cannot  be  dealt  with  effectively  in  750  words,  your  report 
will  be  of  little  value. 

Your  general  topic  of  careers  can  be  limited  in  two 
steps  as  follows: 

1.  First  you  can  list  more  specific  but  still  fairly  general 
career  areas.  Examples  would  include  the  following: 


a. 

business  careers 

e. 

careers  in  industry 

b. 

military  careers 

f. 

civil  service  careers 

c. 

professional  careers 

g- 

careers  in  the  arts 

d. 

trades  careers 

h. 

political  careers 

This  list  is  not  exhaustive;  you  may  well  want  to 
add  to  it.  It  does,  however,  cover  a number  of  career 
areas. 

2.  Next  you  should  choose  one  of  these  more  specific 
career  areas,  and,  after  reflection  and  perhaps  a bit 
of  research,  limit  it  further  by  listing  more  particular 
careers  within  the  area.  For  example,  if  you  selected 
the  area  of  professional  careers  above,  you  could  list 
these  specific  careers: 


a. 

law 

e. 

medicine 

b. 

teaching 

f. 

architecture 

c. 

dentistry 

g* 

nursing 

d. 

veterinary  science 

h. 

accountancy 

Now  you  can  choose  one  of  these  areas;  for 
example,  your  topic  might  be  careers  in  veterinary 

science.  You  might  want  to  investigate  the  educational 
requirements,  the  expected  remuneration,  the  rewards 
and  difficulties,  the  different  areas  of  specialization, 
and  so  on. 
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Locating 

Information 


YOUR  SCHEDULE 


Once  you  have  limited  your  topic,  you  are  ready  to 
visit  your  school,  regional,  or  public  library  to  gather 
information  for  your  report. 


You  may  use  several  sources  of  information  for  your 
report. 


1.  You  should  consult  library  materials  about  your  topic. 
This  will  be  discussed  in  Lessons  7 and  8. 


2.  You  must  interview  a person  who  is  knowledgeable 
about  your  topic,  in  this  case  probably  a person  whose 
career  is  the  one  on  which  you  are  reporting.  Since 

such  an  interview  is  a requirement  for  your  English  33 
report,  be  sure  to  pick  a topic  which  will  enable  you 
to  conduct  such  an  interview.  Interviewing  for  your 
report  will  be  discussed  in  Lesson  8. 

3.  You  might  visit  a location  related  to  your  topic;  for 
instance,  if  reporting  on  careers  in  veterinary  science, 
you  might  visit  a veterinarian's  office  or  a school  of 
veterinary  science. 


Your  report  will  involve  the  following  steps: 

1.  In  this  lesson  (Lesson  6)  you  are  to  submit  your  limited 
topic. 

2.  In  Lesson  7 you  are  to  submit  a list  of  reference 
sources  that  you  will  be  using  for  your  report. 

3.  In  Lesson  8 you  are  to  submit  a list  of  major  points 
taken  from  your  interview,  as  well  as  the  outline  of 
your  report  for  approval. 

4.  In  Lesson  13  you  are  to  submit  a rough  copy  of  your 
report.  Your  teacher  will  then  be  able  to  suggest 
improvements  to  be  made  before  you  write  your  finished 
copy. 

5.  In  Lesson  18  you  are  to  submit  the  finished  copy  of 
your  report,  complete  with  footnotes  and  bibliography. 
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EXERCISE  8 

(1)  The  general  topic  of  your  report  is  careers.  In  the  space 
below  state  the  limited  topic. 


Do  you  have  any  questions  about  your  report?  If  so,  ask 
them  in  the  space  below. 
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EXERCISE 


EXERCISE 


SUGGESTED  ANSWERS 


(1)  Your  Street  Address 
City,  Province 
Postal  Code 
Today's  Date 

The  Registrar 
School  of  Hard  Knocks 
P.O.  Box  100 
Knuckledown,  Alberta 
NON  ONO 

Dear  Sir: 

(2)  Your  Street  Address 

City,  Province 
Postal  Code 
Today's  Date 

Mr.  Philip  Heere , Owner 
Phil's  Food  and  Gas  Emporium 
1215  Gaspump  Avenue 
Cornerstore,  Alberta 
NON  ONO 

Dear  Mr.  Heere: 


( 1 ) j&tiT’.  ; and  so  on 

(2)  correct 

(3)  lA^^rtT. , -DetT. ; Wednesday,  December 

(4)  correct 

(5)  correct 

(6)  Xetrrrg'  Ch^d-srrarr  A-^^oetaTTorT;  Y.W.C.A. 

(7)  -M4^.  , ^ainrt-,  -^rtr , ; Miss,  St.,  Street,  Ontario 

(8)  A.D.  1066 

(9)  correct 
; that  is 


(10) 
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EXERCISE  6 

(1)  ; 13:00 

(2)  four 

(3)  ^3?”;  thirty-seven 

(4)  -332^  Six  hundred  and  thirty-two 

(5)  fifteenth 

(6)  correct 

( 7 ) cigl'ity  ninn-;  89 

(8)  eighteen 

(9)  correct 

(10)  ^0^;  fifties 

EXERCISE  7 

(1)  -davtdl  David 

(2)  Social  ■CtudicTT,  Mathcmaticir;  social  studies,  mathematics 

(3)  correct 

(4)  JAlest",  J-wLcu'iurr  west,  interior 

(5)  saskatchewa-n — river,  j^ookires,  lake — Winnipeg , -gj:iea4 — contr-aH.  ■ 
plain-;  Saskatchewan  River,  Rockies,  Lake  Winnipeg,  Great 
Central  Plain 

(6)  -e4crse", -«rngedi  Close,  Ringed 

(7)  -Miniotcrr:;  ministers 

(8)  ^ej^^err  y^ars^  jA^arTT Seven  Years'  War,  Plains 

(9)  correct 

(10)  spring 


END  OF  LESSON  6 
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READING  SKILLS 

No  doubt  you  have  often  wished  you  could  read  faster 
and  with  better  understanding  than  you  do  now.  Reading 
more  quickly  and  efficiently  would  let  you  cover  your  text- 
books and  references  in  a shorter  time  and  give  you  better 
comprehension  of  the  content.  This  would  make  reading  for 
school  or  job  a much  less  laborious  task.  It  would  help  you 
enjoy  your  reading  more.  Reading  is  a skill  that  can  provide 
enjoyment  and  enrichment  throughout  your  life. 

Consider  what  a complex  skill  reading  is.  Printed  or 
written  lines  and  squiggles  are  grouped  together  in  never- 
ending  combinations  and  lengths  to  form  words.  These  words 
are  strung  together  to  form  sentences.  The  combinations  are 
endless.  These  sentences  are  ordered  into  lines,  which,  in 
English,  begin  at  the  left.  Think  how  marvelous  it  is  that 
as  our  eyes  sweep  over  the  lines  of  print,  we  can  immedi- 
ately perceive  meaning  from  those  symbols.  It  wasn't  always 
so.  Remember  when  you  were  beginning  school.  It  was  a real 
accomplishment  to  recognize  simple  words  like  Dick,  Jane, 
and  Spot.  Through  conscious  effort  and  practice,  you  have 
increased  your  reading  vocabulary  and  speed  to  where  it  is 
now. 


Reading  is  a skill  you  can  improve.  No  matter  how  fast 
you  read,  you  can  still  increase  your  reading  speed  and 

comprehension.  It  does,  however,  take  an  understanding  of 
how  reading  works,  and  a conscious  effort  to  practise 

reading  at  faster  speeds  until  it  becomes  natural.  This 
lesson  should  provide  you  with  that  understanding  and 
practice. 

READING 

FLEXIBILITY 

The  best  readers  are  flexible  readers.  They  do  not 
read  everything  in  the  same  way.  Reading  speed  should 
depend  on  reading  material  and  purpose.  Although  some 

reading  situations  demand  speed,  speed  is  not  appropriate 

for  all  purposes  and  materials. 

You  should  try  to  acquire  various  reading  rates  from 

slow,  careful  reading  to  very  rapid  reading.  You  should 
learn  which  reading  rate  is  most  appropriate  for  each 
reading  situation  that  you  experience.  For  every  reading 
situation  there  are  three  steps  to  take  before  beginning  to 
read. 

1.  Know  your  purpose  for  reading.  You  may  be  reading 
the  material  to  find  one  particular  fact,  or  to  get  a 
general  idea  of  the  topic,  to  learn  every  detail  in  the 
selection,  or  maybe  to  understand  how  to  do  a certain 
task.  Establishing  a clear  reason  for  reading  the 
material  gears  your  mind  to  pick  up  on  only  the 
necessary  details  in  the  selection.  You  read  to  satisfy 
that  purpose.  You  will  find  the  reading  easier  if  you 
know  why  you  are  reading,  and  what  particulars  you 
want  to  gain  from  the  reading. 
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2.  Preview  the  material  to  get  an  idea  of  its  organization , 
content,  and  difficulty.  Familiarity  with  the  general 
layout,  organization,  and  topic  of  the  selection  acts  as 
a road  map,  guiding  you  through  the  selection,  allow- 
ing you  to  notice  the  details  you  need  to  satisfy  your 
purpose.  Previewing  will  be  discussed  in  more  depth 
later  in  the  lesson. 

3.  Determine  the  reading  speed  and  technique  that  best 
suits  your  purpose  and  material.  If  your  purpose  were 
reading  for  pleasure,  or  the  material  were  easy, 
naturally  your  reading  speed  would  increase.  Gaining 
an  understanding  of  complex  material  would  require 
much  slower,  careful  reading.  Your  ability  to  adjust 
your  rate  is  necessary  to  maximize  your  reading 
efficiency. 

The  chart  that  follows  indicates  the  type  of 
reading  and  speed  required  for  various  purposes  and 
materials. 


TYPE  OF 
READING 

APPROXIMATE 
SPEED  (words  per 
minute) 

PURPOSE  FOR 
READING 

DIFFICULTY  OF 
MATERIAL 

scanning 

1500 

— previewing  material 

— almost  any  level  of 
difficulty 

— locating  specific  facts 

— factual  material 

skimming 

1000 

— gaining  a general 
impression 

— almost  any  level  of 
difficulty 

— looking  for  main  ideas 

— factual  material 

very  rapid 

400  to  600 

— leisure  reading  (for 
entertainment) 

— easy,  light,  fast- 

moving  fiction 

rapid 

350  to  400 

— looking  for  more  im- 
portant ideas  or  facts 

— fairly  easy  material 

average 

250  to  350 

— looking  for  ideas  and 
general  information 

— average  difficulty  (e.g., 
magazines,  travel 

books,  more  difficult 
novels) 

slow  and  careful 

50  to  250 

— retaining  every  detail 

— weighing  the  truth  of 

more  demanding 

material 

— material  with  difficult 
concepts  and  vocabu- 
lary (e.g.,  technical 
material) 
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Scanning  is  a technique  used  to  quickly  find  a specific 
fact  or  piece  of  information.  When  scanning,  you  do  not  read 
the  selection  word  by  word.  Instead  you  let  your  eyes  run 
over  the  sentences  until  you  spot  the  key  fact  you  want. 
When  scanning,  you  are  reading  approximately  1500  words 
per  minute.  You  likely  already  use  this  skill  when  you  look 
at  the  classified  advertisements  in  a newspaper.  You  run 
your  eye  very  quickly  through  the  items  to  find  the  section 
you  want.  You  also  use  this  reading  skill  to  scan  indexes, 
tables  of  contents,  and  boldface  chapter  headings  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a particular  book  has  the  information 
that  you  need. 

If  you  want  to  find  out  what  is  on  television  at  nine 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  you  do  not  read  the  whole  "T.V. 
Listings"  from  the  front  cover  to  the  entry  for  that  time.  You 
leaf  through  until  your  eyes  catch  the  appropriate  day.  Then 
your  eyes  quickly  skip  down  the  columns  until  "9:00"  catches 
your  attention.  Then  you  can  read  that  listing.  This  is 
scanning,  looking  for  specific  information.  Good  scanners 
race  along,  extremely  fast,  and  after  scanning  an  article 
are  usually  able  to  answer  only  the  question  they  are 
researching . 

There  are  three  levels  of  scanning. 

1.  The  first  level  is  very  rapid.  You  are  looking  for  a 

particular  item  such  as  a proper  name  or  date. 

Example:  If  you  were  looking  for  the  year 

that  Alberta  became  a province,  you 
would  know  that  you  must  look  for 
numbers  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
date . 


2.  The  second  level  involves  looking  for  an  answer  worded 
like  the  question. 

Example:  If  you  were  asked  the  temperature 

range  for  an  Alberta  winter,  you 
might  look  for  the  words  Alberta, 
temperature,  and  winter. 

3.  The  third  level  involves  looking  for  an  answer  that  is 
not  worded  like  the  question. 

Example:  If  you  were  asked  about  the  climate 

of  Alberta,  you  might  look  for  the 
words  associated  with  climate,  such 
as  temperature,  humidity,  and 
rainfall . 
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Scanning,  then,  is  used  when  your  purpose  is  to  search 
for  just  a few  words  of  information.  Usually  answers  to 
these  questions  can  be  found  by  scanning,  for  their  answers 
will  be  factual: 


Who?  When?  What?  Where? 


When  getting  ready  to  scan,  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Be  sure  you  have  your  purpose  clearly  in  mind.  Often 
your  purpose  is  set  for  you  in  the  questions  which  you 
must  answer. 

2.  Predict  or  speculate  what  form  the  answer  will  take. 

For  example,  if  the  question  asks,  "Who...?"  you  could 
speculate  that  the  answer  could  be  a name.  Thus,  your 

eyes  would  search  for  capital  letters  beginning  the 

name.  If  the  question  asks,  "When...?"  you  would  Look 
for  target  words  having  some  relationship  to  time.  It 
could  be  a specific  time  of  day  — you  would  look  for 
numbers,  like  2:10  p.m.  Or  it  could  be  a date  or  time 
in  history  — usually  requiring  you  to  search  for 
numbers,  like  June  15,  13kk,  or  in  the  17th  century.  Or 
it  could  be  asking  for  time  in  a more  general  sense, 

such  as  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening. 

Speculating  on  possible  answers  will  gear  your 
eyes  to  pick  up  on  only  the  appropriate  types  of 
information  as  your  eyes  sweep  the  page. 

3.  Scan  the  material,  moving  your  eyes  rapidly  down  the 

columns  of  print,  recognizing  only  the  words  related  to 
the  type  of  information  for  which  you  are  scanning. 
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Answer  the  following  questions  by  scanning  the  article  which 
appears  on  pages  7,  8,  and  9.  Before  you  begin  to  scan  for 
answers  to  these  questions,  speculate  on  what  form  each  answer 
will  take.  Write  these  target  words  or  clues  in  the  space  provided. 
Then  begin  to  scan  for  the  answers.  Write  the  answer  in  the 
second  space.  The  first  one  has  been  done  as  an  example. 
Remember  not  to  read  word  by  word  or  sentence  by  sentence  as  you 
scan. 


(1)  What  is  the  value  of  the  new  prize  pot  in  the  CPRA? 

target  words:  rwmbcAAt  $ yjjjgjZt  doLicui^ 

answer:  $1 .5 -rriLLLLon.  pot 

(2)  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Cowboys  Protective  Association? 

target  words:  

answer:  

(3)  How  much  had  Cody  Snyder  earned  by  the  close  of  the  1984 
Calgary  Stampede? 

target  words:  

answer:  

(4)  What  television  network  aired  live  the  1984  Calgary  Stampede 
finals? 

target  words:  

answer:  

(5)  What  honour  was  recently  bestowed  on  Don  Thomson? 


target  words: 


answer: 
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(6)  What  did  the  Cowboys  Protective  Association  become  in  1965? 

target  words:  

answer:  

(7)  Where  is  Cory  Snyder  from? 

target  words:  

answer:  

(8)  When  did  Don  Thompson  enter  his  first  rodeo? 

target  words:  

answer:  

(9)  What  abilities  of  television  technology  make  rodeo  and 
television  especially  compatible? 

target  words:  

answer:  

(10)  Who  won  the  Canadian  all-around  rodeo  championships  in 
1945? 

target  words:  

answer:  

(11)  What  is  the  nickname  of  Tom  Eirikson,  who  won  the  1983  all- 
around  title? 

target  words:  

answer:  

(12)  Where  are  the  Canadian  Professional  Rodeo  Association 
headquarters  located? 

target  words:  


answer: 
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SPORTS 

Rags  to  riches  rodeo 

Beer  and  television  descend  on  Alberta's  durable  rangeland  sport 


Rodeo  has  always  been  a 
young  man's  game.  Wo- 
men have  never  cut  it,  and 
any  competitor  over  40  has  had  too 
many  cracked  ribs,  crushed  legs 
and  mind-numbing  concussions  to 
even  walk  upright,  never  mind 
give  a respectable  account  of 
himself  aboard  a raging, 
1,500-pound  bull.  Until  this  year, 
it  was  also  a poor  man's  game. 

When  Carl  Olson  won  the  Cana- 
dian all-aroimd  championship  in 
1945,  his  winnings,  before  deduc- 
ting the  cost  of  travelling 
throughout  the  West  to  compete, 
were  a mere  $1,221.  When  Tom 
Eirikson,  30,  of  Longview,  36 
miles  south  of  Calgary,  won  last 
year's  Canadian  all-aroimd  title,  he 
pocketed  only  $ 16,702.  This  year, 
however,  Cody  Snyder,  21,  of 
Redcliff,  five  miles  northwest  of 
Medicine  Hat,  last  year's  world 
bull  riding  champion,  had  earned 
some  $39,000  by  the  close  last 
week  of  the  Calgary  Stampede,  the 
richest  rodeo  in  the  land.  And  that 
was  after  he  had  been  embarrass- 
ed by  O'Dean,  a 2,200-pound 
monster  who  "drove  his  butt  for- 
ward, got  me  sitting  back  off  my 
rope  and  then  kicked  and  threw 
me  over  his  shoulder." 

If  everything  planned  by  a 
cluster  of  corporate  Toronto 
bigwigs  unfolds  as  it  should,  Cana- 
dian rodeo,  which  has  always  had 
its  heart  in  Alberta  and  which  for 
40  years  has  revolved  around  the 
Canadian  Professional  Rodeo  Association 
headquarters  in  Calgary,  will  be  forever 
changed  by  the  twin  touchstones  of  North 
American  pro  sports:  beer  money  and  televi- 
sion. This  year,  after  at  least  a decade  of 
struggle  and  false  starts,  rodeo  finally  latch- 
ed onto  a brewery,  Labatt's,  and,  imder  the 
company's  guidance,  then  tied  into  both  na- 
tional television  networks,  CBC  and  CTV.  As 
a result,  the  top  200  cowboys  in  the 
1,600-member  CPRA,  instead  of  scrounging 
for  a slice  of  a seasonal  prize  pie  of  $452,000 
as  they  were  doing  a decade  ago,  are  com- 
peting to  divvy  up  almost  all  of  a $ 1.5-million 
pot. 


If  the  taped  national  transmissions  of 
four  western  rodeos  and  the  live  telecast  of 
last  weekend's  Stampede  finals  perform  as 
hoped  in  the  ratings,  the  hokey,  hick-town, 
community-fair  comfort  of  present-day 
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events  may  be  hard  to  find  by  1990.  A rodeo 
will  be  plastered  with  big-time  hype  and  glit- 
ter, with  action-packed  instant  replays  and 
"up-close-and-personal"  interviews  with 
"your  favourite  rodeo  stars."  And  the  per- 
formances of  the  West's  best  will  be  hailing 


from  some  unlikely  locales: 
Halifax,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Cowboys  will  hire  agents  to  de- 
mand appearance  fees  and  product 
endorsement  contracts.  Eirikson, 
who's  known  as  "The  Copenhagen 
Kid"  for  his  salaried  flogging  of 
Copenhagen,  Skoal  and  Happy 
Days  chewing  tobaccos,  even 
foresees  the  day  when  a cowboy's 
earnings  will  be  equal  to  those  of 
athletes  in  professional  football, 
baseball  and  hockey.  There  are  a 
few  who  don't  like  it,  but  most  of 
those  involved  view  the  changes  as 
having  already  happened.  And 
cowboys  aren't  known  for  crying 
over  anything,  especially  spilt 
milk. 

Excepting  the  formation  of  the 
CPRA  and  its  predecessors,  rodeo 
had  remained  in  essence  unchang- 
ed since  it  was  brought  to  the 
Canadian  West  almost  exactly  a 
century  ago.  At  the  railheads  of  the 
great  cattle  drives  of  the  1880s, 
men  from  across  the  prairies  met, 
mingled,  drank,  fought  and  issued 
bxmkhouse  challenges  to  see  who 
was  best  at  the  basic  rangeland 
working  skills.  Branding  begot  calf 
roping  and  steer  wrestling.  Horse 
breaking  required  bareback  and 
saddle-bronc  riding.  Riding  a 
twisting,  rearing  bull  was  most  of 
all  done  for  the  hell  of  it,  but  it  still 
has  its  roots  in  the  everyday 
challenges  and  dangers  of  produc- 
ing grassfed  beef. 

Don  Thomson,  73,  who  last 
week  was  inducted  into  the  Canadian  Rodeo 
Hall  of  Fame  and  who  for  the  past  35  years 
has  supplied  the  Stampede  with  cows  and 
calves  from  his  ranch  in  Black  Diamond,  25 
miles  south  of  Calgary,  says  that  by  the  time 
he  entered  his  first  rodeo  in  1933,  the  rowdy, 
brawling  drunkenness  was  largely  a thing  of 
the  past,  and  each  event  had  become  a com- 
munity fair,  with  wives,  children  and  picnics. 
Even  so,  until  his  marriage  to  wife  Leona  in 
1943,  he  travelled  the  continent,  competing 
everywhere  from  Chicago  to  Walla  Walla, 
Washington,  and  winning  the  North 
American  all-arotmd  title  in  1937.  There  was 
no  real  circuit  then,  he  says,  and  the  cow- 
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boys,  while  revelling  in  their  unrestricted 
freedom,  were  also  beginning  to  call  for  some 
form  of  organization  and  protection. 

So,  within  a year  of  settling  into  mar- 
ried life,  he  helped  form  the  Cowboys 
Insurance  Association  (renamed  the 
Cowboys  Protective  Association  in  1945)  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  injured  Cana- 
dian competitors.  Over  the  years,  it  set  a 
modest  purse  minimum  of  $100,  developed 
standards  for  judging  and  stock  draws  and 
established  the  presence  of  pick-up  men  and 
clowns,  whose  duty  it  is  to  this  day  to  pro- 
tect fallen  contestants  from  rampaging 
animals.  It  recognized  26  rodeos  in  its  first 
year. 

By  1965  it  had  become  the  Canadian 
Rodeo  Cowboys  Association,  with  a small 
staff  working  out  of  a tiny  office  building 
near  the  Stampeder  Hotel  on  Calgary's 
Macleod  Trail,  a mile  from  the  Stampede 
groimds.  The  building's  only  other  tenant 
was  the  local  sales  office  for  Labatt's.  Stuart 
Macdonald,  a Labatt's  Calgary  employee  and 
a Stampede  volimteer  for  the  past  12  years, 
recalls  that  the  enthusiasm  of  then-CRCA 
secretary  Paddy  Brown  was  so  infectious  that 
the  brewery  began  helping  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  association's  annual  awards,  which  in 
those  days  tended  to  be  embossed  leather 
saddles  and  elaborate  belt  buckles.  Soon, 
however,  the  CRCA  began  rounding  up  other 
corporate  sponsors,  such  as  Copenhagen- 
Skoai  and  Lethbridge  Breweries,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  create  more  substantial  cash  prizes. 
That  got  a little  too  rich  for  Labatt's  Toronto 
bosses,  and  they  ordered  the  rodeo  connec- 
tion dropped. 

Though  the  purses  grew  through  the 
'70s,  the  sport  remained  true  to  its  origins  as 
a western  Canadian  weekend  cottage  in- 
dustry, much  to  the  dismay  of  the  dozen 
volunteers  on  the  prestigious  Stampede's 
board  of  directors.  In  1979,  in  an  effort  to 
stimulate  wider  public  interest  in  their  event, 
they  decided  to  try  to  buck  the  traditional  im- 
age of  the  lone  cowboy  and  to  force  the  crea- 
tion of  rodeo  teams,  with  each  competitor 
contributing  to  his  squad's  total  points.  The 
members  of  the  cowboys'  organization, 
renamed  the  Canadian  Professional  Rodeo 
Association  that  year,  were  aghast,  and  pro- 
mptly scratched  the  Stampede  from  its  list 
of  sanctioned  events  until  the  ill-fated  con- 
cept was  mercifully  buried  in  1981. 

That  year  the  CPRA  tried  an  experiment 
of  its  own  by  sponsoring  three  rodeos  in  the 
Maritimes.  Though  never  intended  to  be 
more  than  a one-shot  trial,  they  met  with 
moderate  interest,  at  least  as  a novelty.  They 
also,  however,  fuelled  a western  vision  of  a 
national  rodeo  circuit.  So,  entering  the  '80s, 
there  were  forces  at  work  in  rodeo  pushing 
toward  three  related  goals:  enriching  the 


purses,  getting  'TV  coverage  and  establishing 
the  activity  in  central  and  eastern  Canada. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  in  his  dual  capacity, 
began  talking  up  the  sport  to  his  corporate 
bosses  in  Toronto,  and  there  was  much  he 
had  to  offer.  First,  it  had  a longstanding, 
stable  infrastructure,  with  a respected  ad- 
ministrative body,  well-established  rules,  a 
stable  of  nine  stock  contractors,  11  profes- 
sional judges  and  a fleet  of  75  trucks  to  move 
the  required  trappings  from  town  to  town. 
As  well,  besides  the  70  CPRA-sanctioned 
events  during  the  March  to  November 
season,  there  was  much  evidence  that  the 
sport  was  maintaining  its  strong  grassroots 
support,  with  such  local  amateur  groups  as 
Alberta's  Lakeland,  Chinook  and  Foothills 
rodeo  associations  sponsoring  some  300  con- 
tests of  their  own  each  year.  Of  interest,  too, 
was  the  increasing  participation  of  urban 
cowboys— tradesmen,  businessmen,  students 
and  young  professionals— who  were  show- 
ing up  at  the  rriral  meets  to  compete  against 
their  country  cousins. 

To  John  Hudson,  Labatt's  director  of 
media  properties,  the  man  responsible 
for  the  brewery's  involvement  in 
Toronto's  baseball  Blue  Jays  and  Canadian 
Football  League  Argonauts,  the  western  sport 
offered  other  attractions  when  viewed  from 
his  32nd-floor  Bay  Street  office.  First,  with 
the  boom  of  cable  and  satellite  channels,  the 
television  industry  was  desperate  for  new 
and  different  programming— especially 
sports  programming.  Second,  previous  air- 
ings in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  had  revealed  a 
stxmning  compatibility  between  rodeo  and 
TV  technology.  The  hand-held  camera,  slow- 
motion,  instant  replay  and  computer-assisted 
editing  made  the  eight-second  blur  of 
twisting,  snorting  action  come  alive  on  the 
screen,  even  more  so  than  when  viewed  live. 
With  such  graphic  aids  and  knowledgeable 
announcers,  it  had  become  possible  for 
viewers  to  comprehend  the  details  of  scor- 
ing and  judging  without  spending  years  on 
greying  prairie  bleachers.  In  short,  done 
right,  rodeo  could  be  exciting,  action-packed 
television. 

Last  fall,  following  Mr.  Macdonald's  in- 
itial forays  in  1982,  negotiations  between  the 
brewery  executives  and  CPRA  President  Lee 
Phillips  began  to  get  serious,  with  Mr.  Hud- 
son frequently  journeying  to  Calgary.  In  late 
January  of  this  year,  a three-way  deal  was 
struck.  Labatt's  put  $350,000  in  prize  money 
into  four  CPRA  rodeos:  Brandon,  Man., 
Craven,  Sask.,  Cloverdale,  B.C.,  and  Ponoka, 
Alta.  In  return,  the  CPRA  gave  the  brewery 
the  TV  rights  to  the  four  events,  which  it  con- 
tracted to  air  on  the  full  CTV  network  on  a 
’one- week  delay  basis.  As  well,  Labatt's  ac- 
quired the  1984  'TV  rights  to  the  Stampede 
finals,  aired  live  last  weekend  on  the  full  CBC 
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network.  For  continuity,  the  winners  of  the 
four-event  Labatt's  Pro  Rodeo  Series  were 
given  byes  into  the  Stampede  finals. 

The  exposure,  says  CPRA  President 
Phillips,  will  create  a national  fan  base  and 
make  such  stars  as  Snyder  and  Eirikson 
household  names  across  the  coimtry.  The 
deal,  he  says,  makes  real  the  prospect  of 
establishing  central  and  Maritime  circuits. 
For  next  year,  he's  proposing  a three- 
weekend  televised  series  of  non-westem 
rodeos,  likely  emanating  from  Thunder  Bay, 
Ont.,  Moncton,  N.B.,  and  Halifax,  N.S. 

If  all  goes  as  planned,  observes  CPRA 
General  Manager  Ralph  Murray,  the 
rodeo  and  the  rodeo  cowboy  will  be 
forever  changed.  The  high-profile  exposure 
will  necessitate  the  creation  of  an  eUte  of 
competitors.  Only  the  top  money-winners 
will  be  allowed  to  compete  in  the  rich, 


televised  events.  Three-time  all-around  Cana- 
dian champion  Eirikson  notes  that  Labatt's, 
desiring  name  recognition  and  only  the 
highest  cahbre  of  competition,  allowed  only 
those  cowboys  who  had  already  won  $500 
this  year  to  enter  the  first  event  of  its  series 
last  month  in  Brandon.  The  criterion  dis- 
qualified all  but  about  200  CPRA  members. 
Mr.  Murray  foresees  the  eventual  establish- 
ment of  several  tiers  of  junior  rodeo  leagues, 
again  determined  by  earnings,  with  the  top 
money-winners  stepping  up  at  the  end  of 
each  season.  Losers  will  be  forced  to  drop 
down. 

As  well,  he  says,  the  top  cowboys  will 
lose  a measure  of  their  traditional  swagger- 
ing, carefree  independence.  The  TV  ex- 
posure, larger  purses  and  increased  travell- 
ing and  organizational  expenses  will  require 
the  kind  of  money  that  only  corporate  spon- 
sors can  give.  Thus,  the  elite  will  have  to 
become  public  figures  like  stars  in  other  pro 


sports.  They'll  have  to  behave,  show  up  as 
scheduled  and  cater  to  the  desires  of  such 
present-day  sponsors  as  Labatt's,  the  Na- 
tional Tobacco  Company  Ltd.  (makers  of 
Copenhagen  etc.),  Molson's  (owners  of 
Lethbridge  Breweries),  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion and  Wrangler  Jeans.  Unlike  Mr. 
Eirikson,  however,  he  doesn't  believe  the 
trade-off  of  independence  for  money  will 
ever  reach  the  point  of  parity  with  athletes 
in  other  pro  sports.  "No  one  should  ever 
guarantee  a cowboy  his  salary." 

Above  all,  he  predicts,  the  new  fame  and 
fortune  will  substantially  increase  the 
number  of  yoimg  men  who  want  to  try  their 
hand  at  being  a rodeo  cowboy,  and  they'll 
continue  to  come  from  all  walks  of  life.  "A 
college  kid  can  now  pick  up  $2,000  or  $3,000 
or  even  $5,000  in  a weekend,"  he  says. 
"That's  the  kind  of  incentive  which  will 
make  the  sport  grow." 

Frank  Dabbs  and  Brian  Wilford 


Skimming  Skimming  is  the  ability  to  read  quickly  (about  1000 

words  per  minute),  skipping  large  sections  of  material.  When 
you  skim  a selection,  you  read  headings,  topic  sentences, 
summary  paragraphs,  and  key  words  and  phrases. 

Often  you  read  material  from  which  you  want  only  the 
main  ideas.  You  will  save  yourself  a lot  of  time  if  you  can 
skim  a selection,  leaving  out  the  detail  and  grasping  only 

the  main  ideas.  Occasionally , you  may  have  light  material 
from  which  you  want  only  a general  impression  or  general 
idea  of  its  content.  The  ability  to  skim  is  also  useful  when 
you  review  texts  or  notes  for  examinations;  for  you  can  skim 
over  material  you  know  well,  until  you  come  to  material 
that  needs  careful  review. 

Again,  it  is  important  to  set  your  purpose  before  skim- 
ming. Is  your  purpose  to  find  the  main  idea,  or  to  recognize 

the  main  details?  Is  it  to  get  just  a general  idea  of  what 
the  article  is  about,  or  what  areas  its  content  covers?  Or 
are  you  skimming  to  find  information  to  help  you  answer 
particular  questions? 

Once  you  have  set  your  purpose  you  must  speculate  on 
what  form  the  answer  or  desired  material  will  take.  Deciding 
on  the  possible  form  is  not  quite  so  easy  in  skimming  as  it 
is  in  scanning,  as  you  are  often  looking  for  ideas  and 
organization,  rather  than  specific  concrete  facts. 

Suppose  you  wish  to  find  the  main  ideas  in  a selection. 
In  speculating,  you  will  consider  that  the  main  ideas  are 
most  often  presented  in  the  introduction,  topic  sentences  of 
paragraphs,  and  in  the  conclusion.  You  would,  therefore, 
read  those  sections  more  carefully  as  you  skim. 
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If  you  want  a general  impression  of  a selection,  what 

would  you  look  at  most  carefully?  Again,  the  introduction 
and  conclusion  would  give  the  overall  topic,  the  author's 
attitude  and  style,  and  a clue  as  to  the  types  of  details 
that  might  be  included  in  the  body  of  the  selection.  You 
would  read  those  parts  most  carefully,  and  rapidly  glance 

through  the  remainder  of  the  selection,  noting  any  other 
interesting  or  unusual  points  that  would  impress  you. 

EXERCISE  2 

You  are  to  answer  the  following  questions  after  skimming  the 
short  selection  on  page  11.  Before  you  skim  the  selection,  read 
each  question  carefully.  Determine  exactly  what  types  of  infor- 
mation you  need  to  find  while  you  are  skimming,  and  where  in  the 
selection  you  would  most  likely  find  that  information.  Now,  prepare 
to  skim  the  selection  "A  Champion’s  Rodeo  Primer."  Time  yourself. 
Allow  no  more  than  45  seconds  to  skim  the  selection.  Even  if  you 

do  not  finish,  stop  at  45  seconds.  If  possible,  have  someone  time 

you.  After  skimming,  without  referring  back  to  the  selection, 
answer  the  questions  in  complete  sentences. 

(1)  What  are  the  five  main  events  in  professional  rodeo? 


(2)  What  method  of  paragraph  development  (see  Lesson  5)  has  the 
author  used? 


(3)  How  does  steer  wrestling  differ  from  calf  roping? 


(4)  What  is  the  job  of  the  bullfighter? 


(5)  Why,  according  to  the  author,  do  the  cowboys  participate  in 
bull  riding? 
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A champion’s 
rodeo  primer 

When  Tom  Eirikson,  30,  isn't  plying  the 
rodeo  circuit,  he's  working  as  a ranch  hand  on 
a spread  near  Longview,  36  miles  south  of 
Calgary.  This  round-the-clock  devotion  to  the 
business  has  made  him  a top-ranked  practitioner 
in  several  of  the  sport's  five  main  events, 
especially  those  rooted  in  the  tasks  of  the 
everyday  cowboy.  Consequently,  he's  a three- 
time Canadian  all-around  champion  (1980, 1981 
and  1983).  As  well,  in  1982,  he  won  the 
Linderman  Award  as  North  America's  top  rodeo 
cowboy.  Here's  how  he  sees  the  sport's  five  major 
competitions. 

Calf  roping 

Calf  roping  was  used  in  doctoring  and 
branding  cattle  on  the  open  range.  It's  a 
timed  event— you're  judged  on  the  amoimt 
of  time  it  takes  you  to  get  the  animal  down. 
The  only  penalty  is  for  starting  the  chase  too 
soon  after  the  calf  is  let  out  of  the  chute. 

It  tests  the  basic  techniques  involved  in 
handling  the  horse  and  lariat.  After  you  jump 
off,  nm  down  the  rope  and  tie  the  calf— any 
three  legs;  usually  it's  the  two  hind  legs  and 


Top:  steer  wrestler  John  W.  Johns 
Left:  all-around  Eirikson 
Below:  calf  roping  in  Ponoka 


eight  seconds. 

As  the  horse  turns  out  of  the  chute,  you 
have  to  spur  him  by  bringing  your  legs  above 
his  shoulders  on  the  first  jump  and  keeping 
them  there  until  he  lands.  After  that,  you  try 
to  settle  into  the  rhythm  of  the  horse, 
dragging  back  as  he  jumps  off  his  hind  legs 
and  forward  as  he  kicks  those  rear  legs  up. 
If  any  part  of  you  or  your  personal  equipment 
touches  the  horse,  you're  disqualified. 


is  to  get  the  steer 
rxinning  in  a straight 
line.  As  you 
overtake  the  animal, 
you  leap  off  your 
horse,  grab  the  left 
horn  with  your  left 
hand  and  wrap  your 
right  arm  aroimd  the 
right  horn.  As  your 
horse  runs  by,  you 
drop  your  feet  to  the 
ground.  The  steer 
begins  to  slow.  You 
drop  your  left  hand 
from  his  horn  to  his 
chin  and  pull  his 
head  around.  A good 
steer  will  kick  out  at 
that  moment  and 

one  front  leg.  The  best  can  do  it  in  less  than  land  on  his  side.  When  the  flagger  waves  his 
10  seconds.  flag,  that's  your  time.  Winning  times  often 

average  four  seconds. 


Steer  wrestling 

Steer  wrestling  is  the  same  as  calf  roping, 
except  you  don't  have  a lariat.  Your  time 
starts  when  a flag,  attached  to  the  steer  by 
a light  rope,  is  tripped  as  the  steer  leaves  the 
chute.  You  have  the  help  of  a hazer,  riding 
on  the  other  side  of  the  animal,  whose  job  it 


Saddle  bronc 

In  saddle  bronc,  a special  shank  is 
attached  to  the  horse's  halter.  In  the  chute, 
you  grab  the  shank  and  keep  your  left  hand 
free.  If  it  touches  your  horse  or  your  body, 
you're  disquahfied.  You  have  to  stay  on  for 


Bareback 

Bareback  operates  the  same  way,  except 
you're  holding  onto  a rig  that  resembles  a 
suitcase  handle  strapped  around  the  horse's 
middle.  By  pulling  on  the  rig,  you  keep  up 
on  the  horse.  Bareback  hurts  more  than 
saddle  bronc  because  you  take  a more  severe 
jarring.  Like  saddle  bronc,  you  have  to  stay 
on  for  eight  seconds. 

Bull  riding 

Bull  riding  is  for  guys  with  no  brains  who 
want  all  the  glory  and  the  girls.  It's  the  most 
exciting  for  the  spectators  because  it's  the 
blood-and-guts  sport— the  one  with  the  most 
visible  danger.  I just  don't  know  about  the 
chemistry  of  guys  who  ride  in  this  event. 

There's  a special  braided  rope  wrapped 
around  the  bull  with  a hand  space  on  the 
rope.  You  don't  have  to  spur  out  or  anything; 
you  just  have  to  stay  on  for  eight  seconds. 
There's  a bullfighter  whose  job  it  is  to  stay 
on  the  nose  of  the  animal  so  he  can  distract 
him  if  the  rider  gets  bucked  off.  The  rider 
just  has  to  get  into  the  rhythm  of  the  animal 
and  stay  off  those  horns.  When  his  time  is 
up,  he  has  to  high-tail  it  out  of  there  for  the 
chutes. 

Tom  Eirikson 


Alberta  Report,  July  23,  1984 
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EXERCISE 


The  previous  exercise  dealt  with  a nonfiction  selection.  The 
excerpt  used  in  this  exercise  is  from  a short  story,  a piece  of 
fiction.  Read  the  following  questions,  and  speculate  about  them. 
Then  skim  pages  219,  220,  and  221  of  the  story  "The  City"  in  New 
Voices  4.  Spend  no  more  than  90  seconds  skimming  those  two 
pages.  If  possible  try  to  have  someone  time  you.  Do  not  look  back 
at  the  selection  as  you  answer  these  questions. 


(1)  How  does  the  author  detail  the  fact  that  the  city  waited  for 
such  a long  period  — twenty  thousand  years? 


(2)  What  event  caused  the  city  to  cease  waiting? 


(3)  Give  two  details  that  show  there  is  something  very  unusual 
about  this  city. 


(4)  What  clues  suggest  the  people  will  meet  some  kind  of  danger? 


(5)  Why  does  Mr.  Smith  want  to  return  to  the  spaceship? 
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EXERCISE 


Indicate  the  reading  speed  appropriate  for  the  following 
reading  situations.  Consider  both  the  difficulty  of  the  material  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  read.  You  may  wish  to  review 
the  chart  on  page  2 before  you  begin.  Choose  from  these  reading 
speeds. 

scanning  rapid 

skimming  average 

very  rapid  slow  and  careful 


Type  and  Difficulty 
of  Reading  Material 


Purpose  for  Reading 


Appropriate  Reading 
Speed 


( 1 ) a section  in  The  Little  English 
Handbook  for  Canadians 
which  explains  the 
procedures  for  writing  a 
good  research  paper 


to  discover  and 
understand  how  to  write 
a research  paper 


(2)  a short  story  in  a slick 
magazine 


to  spend  your  leisure  time 
enjoyably 


(3)  an  article  in  National 
Geographic 


to  discover  the  general 
content,  and  to  then 
decide  whether  or  not  the 
article  would  be  suitable 
for  a report  you  are 
writing 


(4)  an  encyclopedia  article  on 
Adolf  Hitler 


to  find  out  his  place  of 
birth 


(5)  Irving  Layton's  “There  Were 
No  Signs’’ 


to  prepare  an  oral 
presentation  on  the  theme 
of  Layton's  poem 


(6)  a chapter  from  a Social 
Studies  30  text  on  the  events 
leading  up  to  WWII 


to  obtain  a thorough 
understanding  and 
retention  of  the  material 
in  preparation  for  a test 


(7)  a fire  insurance  policy 


to  find  out  the  exact 
coverage  to  decide 
whether  to  purchase  the 
policy 
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Type  and  Difficulty 
of  Reading  Material 

Purpose  for  Reading 

Appropriate  Reading 
Speed 

(8)  a horror  novel  by  Stephen 
King 

— to  spend  your  leisure  time 
enjoyably 

(9)  a chapter  from  a Biology  30 
text  on  the  absorption  of 
nutrients  by  the  human  body 

— to  find  the  main  ideas 

(10)  the  entertainment  section  of 
your  daily  newspaper 

— to  find  out  where  a 
certain  movie  is  showing 

READING 

DIRECTIONS 


As  discussions  of  skimming  and  scanning  have  shown,  . 
reading  is  a thinking  process.  You  must  be  actively  involved 
and  thinking  about  what  you  are  doing.  This  is  especially 
true  when  reading  directions. 


How  often  do  you  have  assignments  returned  with 
remarks  like  "You  have  not  answered  the  question"  or  "Please 
follow  directions  more  carefully"?  Do  not  assume  that  this  is 
a problem  that  will  disappear  when  you  are  no  longer 
doing  school  assignments.  Many  times  in  your  life,  when  you 
are  baking,  sewing,  building  a house,  fixing  your  car,  or 
making  jam,  you  will  find  yourself  in  a position  of  having 
to  follow  directions.  Your  failure  to  follow  directions  could 
cause  difficulties. 


Directions  are  not  a good  place  to  practise  your  skim- 
ming and  scanning  techniques.  Directions  require  slow  and 
careful  reading,  and  very  often  slow  and  careful  rereading. 
Sometimes  students  will  rush  through  directions  in  an  effort 
to  save  time,  only  to  waste  valuable  time  by  doing  un- 
necessary or  incorrect  work. 
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Like  all  sentences  and  paragraphs,  sets  of  directions 
have  key  words  and  ideas.  Often  portions  of  directions  are 
not  directions  at  all;  they  merely  provide  information.  You 
must  be  able  to  extract  from  a set  of  directions  exactly  what 
you  must  do.  Underlining  and  numbering  the  specific 

commands  in  a set  of  directions  can  be  very  helpful. 

Study  the  following  set  of  instructions  from  a literature 
course.  Read  the  directions  carefully. 

Read  "The  Dump  Ground"  by  Wallace  Stegner, 
page  204,  Prose  for  Discussion. 

Both  Thomas  and  Stegner  write  autobiograph- 
ical essays  describing  happy  events  in  child- 
hood. One  recalls  with  exuberance  the  highlights 
of  August  bank  holiday,  and  the  other  nostal- 
gically recalls  the  happiness  and  excitement  of 
moments  spent  at  the  town  dump.  Consider  each 
writer's  style.  Note  how  differently  each 
writes.  Does  each  not  have  a unique  and  dis- 
tinctive style?  Consider  each  writer's  tone  or 
attitude  toward  his  subject.  Can  we  sense  each 
writer's  personality  from  his  writing? 

Consider  each  author's  purpose  in  writing 
his  essay.  To  what  group  of  readers  may  each  be 
writing?  Is  each  writer's  essay  entertaining? 

Is  it  informative?  What  concepts  does  each 
writer  wish  to  leave  with  his  readers?  How  does 
each  writer  accomplish  his  purpose  for  writing 
his  essay?  How  does  each  go  about  his  task? 

Which  author  makes  more  use  of  figurative 
language?  Cite  examples.  Are  the  author's 
similes  effective?  Which  author  adopts  a remi- 
niscent yet  philosophical  tone  to  his  writing? 

Which  essay  is  the  more  readable?  Which  essay 
do  you  find  more  appealing?  Why? 

Ponder  these  questions,  and  try  to  answer 
them  in  your  own  mind.  Write  a critical  essay 
evaluating  the  author's  style  in  "The  Dump 
Ground. " 

This  question  is  very  long  — obviously  it  contains 

more  than  directions.  Some  of  the  sentences  are  informative. 

Others  ask  questions  to  make  you  think.  Only  two  sentences 

give  actual  directions  that  tell  you  what  to  do. 

Which  two  are  they?  The  first  and  last  sentences  are 
the  only  real  directions.  Do  not  assume,  though,  that  parts 
of  a question  which  do  not  give  directions  can  be  ignored. 
These  parts  often  present  very  valuable  ideas  and  infor- 
mation that  help  in  following  the  directions  correctly. 
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EXERCISE 


In  the  following  sets  of  directions,  underline  the  key  words 

and  phrases  that  tell  you  exactly  what  to  do.  Number  these 
specific  commands.  The  first  one  is  done  as  an  example. 

(1)  The  end  of  the  story  is  a shocker.  Is  it  only  a 
shocker,  or  does  it  help  the  story  make  a theme  state- 
ment? ^ Judge  it  by  the  criteria  suggested  in  Chapter 
4 (page  81)  for  evaluating  surprise  endings.  ^ Compare 
the  end  of  this  story  with  that  of  “March  1769:  The 
Second  Edition.” 

(2)  In  the  wording  of  its  beginning  ("There  was  a 
woman..."),  its  simple  style,  its  direct  character- 
ization, and  its  use  of  the  wish-motif  — especially 
that  of  the  wish  which  is  granted  only  on  conditions 
that  void  its  desirability  (like  the  story  of  King 
Midas)  — this  story  has  the  qualities  of  a fairy 
tale.  Its  differences,  however  — in  characterization, 
setting,  and  ending  — are  especially  significant. 

Explain  what  these  tell  us  about  the  purpose  of  the 
story . 

(3)  The  following  stories  have  two  points  of  comparison: 
they  are  very  brief,  and  their  plots  hinge  on  an  over- 
heard conversation.  In  intention  and  literary  quality, 
however,  they  differ  sharply.  Match  the  stories  with 
the  descriptions  which  follow,  and  support  your 
decision  with  a thorough  analysis.  One  is  a skilfully 
written  story  meant  purely  for  entertainment.  Another 
gives  the  surface  appearance  of  saying  something 
serious  about  life,  but  is  so  false  in  its  treatment 
that  the  statement  is  robbed  of  any  real  significance. 

Another  conveys  a genuine  and  moving  insight  for  the 
qualified  reader. 

(4)  The  following  words  have  been  added  to  the  English 
vocabulary  since  1964.  Choose  three  words  from  the 
list,  and  explain  the  way  in  which  each  was  coined. 

One  word  is  done  as  an  example. 

(5)  Characterize  Big  Tom  fully,  taking  into  account 
(a)  his  profession,  (b)  his  ideas  about  child-rearing, 

(c)  his  habit  of  hand-washing,  (d)  his  treatment  of 
Mrs.  Wilson,  (e)  his  treatment  of  the  child.  In  your 
answer,  consider  his  conceptions  of  the  universe  and 
of  himself. 

(6)  The  central  conflict  in  this  story  is  per son-ver sus- 
person,  and  is  partly  physical,  the  favourite  kind  of 
conflict  of  writers  of  pulp  fiction.  But  in  this  story 
the  conflict  is  not  resolved.  The  story  ends  without 
our  knowing  whether  Mac  ever  killed  Cleo  or  not.  Why? 
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Much  of  the  reading  you  do  when  you  are  taking  high 
school  courses  requires  that  you  remember  the  material  you 
have  read.  Much  of  your  time  is  spent  reading  texts  and 
other  course  materials,  or  studying  for  exams.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  important  to  develop  skills  that  will  let  you  do 

this  quickly  and  efficiently. 

This  section  of  the  lesson  will  outline  a process  that 

will  allow  you  to  realize  maximum  benefit  from  the  time  you 
spend  reading,  researching,  or  studying  material.  This 
method  is  called  SQ3R,  and  has  proven  to  be  a useful  tool 

for  thousands  of  students. 

In  the  beginning,  SQ3R  may  seem  to  be  extra  work. 
The  SQ3R  method  is,  however,  an  organized,  efficient  method 
for  studying  material  and  for  note-taking.  It  puts  into 

practice  many  of  the  good  reading  skills  already  discussed 
in  this  lesson.  It  is  worthwhile  for  you  to  become  skilful  in 
following  the  five  steps  of  SQ3R. 

Steps  in  SQ3R 

Let  us  look  at  the  five  steps  of  SQ3R  in  more  detail. 

- Survey 

In  this,  the  first  step,  you  skim  the  article,  chapter, 
or  story.  Review  the  notes  on  skimming  on  pages  9 and  10. 
Read  titles,  headings,  introductory  and  concluding  para- 
graphs, and  topic  sentences  of  other  paragraphs.  Look  over 
any  other  obvious  items  such  as  graphs  or  pictures.  Survey- 
ing gives  you  the  general  topic  and  main  ideas  of  the 
selection.  Once  you  know  what  the  selection  is  about, 
reading  for  more  specific  details  becomes  easier. 

- Question 

From  your  surveying,  what  questions  are  raised? 
Formulate  questions  about  the  points  noticed  in  surveying. 
These  questions  focus  your  mind  on  specific  details  you  want 
to  find  in  the  selection.  This  is  much  like  the  predicting  or 
speculating  step  discussed  under  scanning  on  page  3 and 
skimming  on  pages  9 and  10  of  this  lesson. 

- Read 

Read  the  selection  from  beginning  to  end,  actively 
looking  for  the  answers  to  the  questions  you  asked.  Take 
note  of  new  questions  that  may  be  raised,  and  important 
details  you  meet. 

- Recite 

Answer  the  questions  you  raised.  If  new  questions  come 
up  as  you  read,  answer  them  too. 

- Review 

Review  what  you  have  read.  Repeat  to  yourself  the 
questions  and  their  answers.  Make  an  outline  showing  the 
main  points  of  the  selection. 
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Note  how  simple  the  SQ3R  really  is.  It  is,  however,  a 
method  that  does  work.  It  helps  to  make  you  an  active 
reader,  actively  involved  with  the  reading  and  actively 
searching  for  specific  information  as  you  read.  It  can 
shorten  the  time  spent  on  studying  and  on  note-taking,  and 
really  help  you  remember  the  material  you  need. 


HEAD 


Read  "SQ3R  — Systematic  Reading,”  on  pages  276  to 
278  of  New  Voices  4.  Be  sure  to  follow  all  directions  within 
those  notes.  For  example,  after  you  read  Step  1 - Survey,  you 
are  asked  to  survey,  the  article  "How  Telidon  May  Change 
Your  Life."  The  notes  take  you  step-by-step  through  the 
SQ3R  process. 


EXERCISE  6 


For  each  of  the  following,  select  the  response  that  best 
completes  the  statement.  Write  the  letter  of  that  response  on  the 
line  to  the  left  of  the  statement. 


(1)  The  SQ3R  method  is  most  helpful  for  reading 

(a)  a short  story.  (c)  a poem. 

(b)  an  article.  (d)  a novel. 

(2)  The  first  step  in  the  SQ3R  process  involves 

(a)  skimming.  (c)  questioning. 

(b)  scanning.  (d)  studying. 


(3)  The  purpose  of  the  first  step  is  to  do  all  the  following 
except 


(a)  determine  the  contents. 

(b)  find  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words. 

(c)  assess  the  worth  of  the  article. 

(d)  pick  out  main  ideas. 

(4)  The  purpose  of  the  second  step  is  to 


(a)  start  you  thinking. 

(b)  read  the  article. 

(c)  read  the  introduction  and  conclusion. 

(d)  answer  questions  raised  in  the  first  step. 


(5)  Two  steps  repeated  throughout  the  process  are 


(a)  2 and  3.  (c)  3 and  4. 

(b)  1 and  2.  (d)  4 and  5. 
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(6)  The  text  suggests  that  to  carry  out  the  last  step  you 
should 

(a)  write  the  answers  to  all  your  questions. 

(b)  reread  the  article  and  underline  important  parts. 

(c)  outline  the  main  points  from  memory. 

(d)  discuss  the  article  in  class. 

(7)  The  three  things  you  should  pay  most  attention  to  in 
the  S step  are 

(a)  writer's  style,  headings,  and  footnotes. 

(b)  topic  sentences,  unknown  words,  and  writer's 
style. 

(c)  footnotes,  headings,  and  topic  sentences. 

(d)  headings,  topic  sentences,  and  illustration 
captions. 


EXERCISE  7 


Now  let's  review  the  notes  on  the  SQ3R  process  in  working 
through  "How  Telidon  May  Change  Your  Life"  on  page  279  of  New 
Voices 

( 1 ) Step  1 - Survey 

(a)  In  your  surveying,  what  information  did  the  first 
paragraph  provide? 


(b)  Explain  how  the  conclusion  gave  a better  idea  of  what 
Telidon  can  do. 


(c)  What  specific  parts  [introduction,  headings,  topic 
sentences,  conclusion)  looked  at  in  surveying 
specifically  tell  what  Telidon  is? 
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(2)  Step  2 - Question 

The  notes  on  page  277  of  New  Voices  k give  five 
questions  your  surveying  could  have  raised.  Give  at  least 
three  additional  questions  you  would  ask  about  the  points 
that  you  uncovered  in  your  survey. 

(a)  


(b) 


(c) 


(3)  Step  3 - Read  and  Step  k - Recite 

Read  the  selection  section  by  section  answering  the  five 
questions  on  page  277  of  New  Voices  k and  the  three  addi- 
tional questions  you  listed  in  (2)  above. 

(a) 


(b) 

(c) 


(d) 

(e) 

(f) 


(g) 


(h) 
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(4)  Step  5 - Review 

Now,  outline  the  main  points  of  the  selection,  using  the 
suggestions  on  page  278  of  New  Voices  4. 
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EXERCISE  8 


Here  is  another  exercise  to  give  you  practice  in  putting  the 
SQ3R  process  into  use.  Suppose  you  are  going  to  be  given  a quiz 
on  the  material  in  "The  Interview"  on  pages  107  to  115  of  New 
Voices  k.  Use  SQ3R  to  study  those  pages.  (In  working  through 
those  pages,  omit  the  Practice  Exercises.) 


(1)  Survey  "The  Interview,"  on  pages  107  to  115  of  New  Voices  k. 

(a)  What  are  four  things  you  looked  at  in  your  survey? 

(i)  

(ii)  

(iii)  

(iv)  

(b)  What  are  the  main  points  about  interviews  that  will  be 
discussed  in  this  reading » based  on  what  you  found  in  you 
survey? 

(i)  

(ii)  

(iii)  

(iv) 


(2)  Question:  Give  at  least  five  questions  that  you  formulated 

during  your  survey. 
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(3)  i'low  do  the  Read  step. 

(4)  Do  the  Recite  step. 

(a)  Give  two  more  questions  that  you  raised  during  your 
reading . 

(i)  

(ii) 


(b)  Answer  the  questions  raised  in  the  Question  and  Recite 
steps. 

(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


( iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


( vii ) 
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Using 

SQ3R 


Review:  Outline  the  material  on  pages  107  to  115  of  New 

Voices  4.  Use  point  form. 


Now  that  you  have  worKed  through  "The  Interview" 
using  the  SQ3R  method,  most  of  the  main  facts  and  details 
should  be  committed  to  memory.  Use  the  SQ3R  method  to  aid 
in  your  understanding  of  material  on  its  first  reading,  and 
to  aid  in  its  retention  when  you  are  studying. 
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When  called  upon  to  do  a piece  of  formal  writing,  you 
may  well  find  that  you  have  to  research  your  topic  first.  A 
prime  example  of  this  is,  of  course,  the  research  paper  itself. 

The  title  of  a book  often  gives  you  a general  idea  of 
the  material  in  the  book.  To  get  a better  idea  of  whether  a 
book  contains  the  type  of  information  you  want,  survey  the 
table  of  contents  and  the  index  to  see  more  detailed  listing 
of  the  content. 


Table  of  A table  of  contents  appears  at  the  front  of  most  books. 

Contents  A table  of  contents  is  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  book. 

It  gives  major  subject  headings  and  the  page  on  which  each 
subject  begins.  You  can  skim  the  table  of  contents  of  a book 
to  see  if  it  has  the  type  of  information  you  require. 


EXERCISE  9 


Turn  to  the  "Table  of  Contents"  in  New  Voices  U,  and 
complete  the  following  statements  by  placing  appropriate  words  in 
the  blanks.  This  is  a good  exercise  for  practising  your  scanning 
techniques. 


(1)  Besides  the  twenty-two  main  sections,  this  text  also  includes 

three  sections  at  the  end  called , 

, and  . 

(2)  The  second  "Focus"  section  deals  with  . 

(3)  The  "Forestudy"  section  about  pronouns  begins  on  page 

(4)  There  are  "Interlude"  sections. 

(5)  The  story  "The  City"  begins  on  page  . 

(6)  The  titles  of  the  "Photo  Essays"  are  and 


The  "Index"  begins  on  page 


(7) 
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Index  An  index  differs  from  a table  of  contents  in  a number 

of  ways.  First,  it  is  located  at  the  back  of  the  book. 
Whereas  ,a  table  of  contents  is  arranged  in  the  order  in 

which  the  contents  appear  in  the  book,  an  index  is 

arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Also,  an  index  is  much  more 
detailed  and  specific  than  a table  of  contents.  If  you  want 
to  find  information  on  a certain  subject,  look  up  the  main 
word  of  that  subject  alpahabetically  in  the  index,  and  find 
the  page  where  it  is  discussed. 


EXERCISE  10 


Turn  to  the  "Index"  in  New  Voices  k,  and  complete  the 
following  statements  by  placing  appropriate  words  in  the  blanks. 

(1)  You  w^ant  some  information  on  prepositional  phrases  in 

sentences.  You  must  look  under  this  main  heading:  


(2)  Two  types  of  punctuation  are  discussed. 

They  are  on  pages  , and 

on  page  . 

(3)  After  you  look  up  "Run-on  sentences,"  you  must 


(4)  The  only  author  in  the  book  whose  last  name  begins  with  P 

is  . 

(5)  The  two  varieties  of  language  listed  in  the  "Index"  are 

• 

(6)  The  story  "A  Letter  to  God"  is  listed  in  the  "Index"  as 

(7)  You  are  looking  for  information  on  the  denotation  of  words. 

The  two  headings  you  could  look  under  are  , 

and  . 

The  aspects  of  narration  discussed  in  this  text  are 


, and 


(8) 
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EXERCISE  11 


Suppose  the  following  are  topics  on  which  you  are  to  write  a 
report.  You  need  to  find  information.  Choose  three  of  these  topics. 
What  are  some  words  for  those  topics  that  you  would  expect  to  find 
listed  in  the  index  of  an  encyclopedia? 

(1)  Causes  of  World  War  1 


(2)  The  Relationship  of  Smoking  to  Lung  Cancer 


(3)  Recognized  Cat  Breeds  in  North  America 


(4)  Feasibility  of  Water  Diversion  from  Canada's  North 


(5)  Agricultural  Output  Compared  to  Population  Increase  in 
Selected  Third  World  Countries 


(6)  History  of  the  Canadian  Labour  kiovement 


(7)  Famine  in  Central  Africa 
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The  library  is,  naturally,  where  you  will  head  when- 
ever you  are  called  upon  to  investigate  a topic.  If  you  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  facilities  and  services  available  to  you 
in  your  library,  or  with  the  procedures  involved  in 

retrieving  information  from  it,  you  may  find  yourself 

confused.  In  this  section,  then,  we  will  take  a brief  look  at 
how  to  find  information  in  a library. 

Most  books  in  a library  are  kept  in  the  stacks  or 

open  bookshelves.  In  most  libraries  you  will  have  direct 
access  to  the  stacks,  though  in  som*e  larger  ones  you  will 

have  to  fill  out  a call  slip,  present  it  at  the  desk,  and 

wait  until  your  books  are  brought  to  you.  Either  way,  you 
should  know  how  to  use  the  card  catalogue. 

The  card  catalogue  is  the  index  of  books  contained  in 
the  library.  It  consists  of  7.6  x 12.7  cm  cards  filed  alpha- 
betically in  long  drawers  in  a series  of  filing  cabinets. 

Since  libraries  classify  fiction  and  nonfiction  books  differ- 
ently, and  since  most  research  involves  nonfiction  books,  we 

will  first  examine  how  to  locate  this  sort  of  book  by  using 
the  card  catalogue.  Microfiche  and  microfilm  catalogues  are 
now  being  used  in  most  public  libraries  and  are  being 

installed  in  school  libraries  as  funds  become  available. 


Libraries  generally  list  nonfiction  books  on  three 
separate  kinds  of  cards,  often  kept  in  three  separate  sets  of 
cabinets : 


1 . title  cards 

2.  author  cards 

3.  subject  cards 


If  you 

know  the  title  of 

a book 

you 

want , 

you  can 

simply  look 

it  up  in  the 

alphabetically 

listed 

title 

cards.  If 

you  know  of 

a certain 

author. 

you  can  look  this 

writer ' s 

books  up  in 

the  author 

cards . 

If  you 

don ' t 

know 

either  of 

these,  but  want  books  written  on  a certain  subject  (Louis 
Riel's  rebellions,  for  example),  you  could  turn  to  the  subject 
cards  and  look  up  Riel  or,  more  generally,  Canada  - History. 


At  the  present  time  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the 
layout  of  library  catalogue  cards  because  in  1979  a new 
international  format  was  adopted,  and  it  is  presently  being 
implemented.  You  may  run  across  this  new  system,  or  you 
may  encounter  the  old  one  in  the  library  you  use.  But  don't 
worry;  the  differences  will  not  affect  you,  the  researcher, 
very  much. 
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Here  are  examples  of  title,  author,  and  subject  cards 
arranged  in  the  traditional  format. 


1.  title  card 


title  — 

► (The)  distemper  of  our  times; 

author  ^ 

— 971 .064  ^ Newman,  Peter  Charles. 

call  number  - 

— ^N266 

The  distemper  of  our  times; 

subject  - 

► Canadian  politics  in  transition: 

1963-1968. 

publisher,  place,  and  - 

►Toronto,  McClelland  & Stewart  1968 

date  of  publication 

- 558  p. 

number  of  pages  — 

other  information  — 

►Includes  bibliography 

2.  author  card 


Newman,  Peter  Charles. 

971.064 

The  distemper  of  our  times; 

N266 

Canadian  politics  in  transition: 
1963-1968. 

Toronto,  McClelland  & Stewart  1968 

558  p. 

Includes  bibliography 

3.  subject  card 


Politics  and  Government  — 1963-1968. 

971.064  Newman,  Peter  Charles. 

N266 

The  distemper  of  our  times; 

Canadian  politics  in  transition: 
1963-1968. 

Toronto,  McClelland  & Stewart  1968 
558  p. 

Includes  bibliography 
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The  Call 
ivlumber 


Classifi- 

cation 

Systems 


- The  Dewey 
Decimal 
System 

- Fiction 


When  you  find  a prospectively  useful  book  listed  in  the 

card  catalogue,  jot  down  its  title,  and  full  call  number. 

This  number  will  enable  you  to  locate  the  book  in  the 

stacks.  Every  book  in  a library  has  its  own  call  number;  it 
appears  on  the  spine  of  the  book  toward  the  bottom.  This 

number  determines  precisely  where  the  book  will  be  shelved. 


A call  number  is  part  of  an  overall  classification 
system,  the  two  most  common  being  the  Dewey  decimal  system 
(used  generally  in  smaller  libraries)  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  system,  used  in  most  larger  libraries. 


In  the  Dewey  decimal  system,  fiction  and  nonfiction 
books  are  classified  in  different  ways. 


The  fiction  books  in  a library  using  the  Dewey  decimal 
system  are  always  shelved  separately  from  the  nonfiction. 
They  too  have  cards,  but  they  are  arranged  on  shelves 
alphabetically  by  author.  If  you  are  looking  for  a new 
mystery  by  Agatha  Christie,  for  example,  you  walk  past  the 
A's  and  B's  on  the  shelf  until  you  come  to  the  authors  whose 
last  names  begin  with  C.  There  you  will  find  Agatha 
Christie's  books.  If  you  are  looking  for  a particular  title, 
for  example.  First  Person,  Singular,  you  look  up  the  title  in 
the  title  card  catalogue. 


F First  person,  singular 

Demas,  Vida 

First  person,  singular/Vida  Demas. 
New  York:  Putnam,  cl 971 
254  p. 


Now  you  know  that  the  author's  last  name  begins  with 
a D,  so  you  can  go  directly  to  the  D authors  on  the  fiction 
shelves.  Note  the  F on  the  card.  It  signifies  this  to  be  a 
fiction  book . 
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- Monfiction 


The  Library 
of  Congress 
System 


The  Dewey  decimal  system  arranges  nonfiction  books 
into  ten  main  divisions  as  follows: 


000  - 090 
100  - 190 
200  - 290 
300  - 390 
400  - 490 
500  - 590 
600  - 690 
700  - 790 
800  - 890 
900  - 990 


Generalities 

Philosophy  and  Related  Disciplines 
Religion 

The  Social  Sciences 

Language 

Pure  Sciences 

Technology 

The  Arts 

Literature 

General  Geography  and  History 


Each  of  these  classifications  has  many  further  sub- 
divisions. In  the  last  category,  for  example,  the  970-979 
numbers  are  reserved  for  the  history  of  North  America.  A 
book  about  the  Riel  Rebellion  would  be  given  a number  in 
the  970' s.  The  number  971  is  reserved  for  Canadian  history, 
and  this  would  be  the  series  given  to  this  book.  A total 
number  might  be  971.042,  and  this  will  be  written  on  the 
spine  of  the  booK.  If  you  are  looking  for  this  book,  you 
would  start  by  looking  for  the  900 's  which,  since  the 
library  is  arranged  numerically,  follow  directly  after  the 
800' s.  Similarly,  971.042  comes  before  971.043.  The  Dewey 
decimal  system  is  not  complicated;  it  is  simply  a numerical 
system  for  arranging  books. 


Equally  easy  to  understand  is  the  Library  of  Congress 
system,  which  uses  letters  followed  by  numerals  or  other 
letters.  Its  main  classes  are  as  follows: 


A. 

General  works 

L. 

Education 

B. 

Philosophy,  religion 

M. 

Music 

C. 

History,  auxiliary 

N. 

Fine  arts 

sciences 

P. 

Language  and  literature 

D. 

History,  topography 

Q. 

Science 

(except  American) 

R. 

Medicine 

E.F. 

American  history 

S. 

Agriculture,  husbandry 

G. 

Geography,  anthropology 

T. 

Technology 

H. 

Social  sciences 

U. 

Military  science 

J. 

Political  science 

V. 

Naval  science 

K. 

Law 

Z. 

Bibliography,  library 

science 

library 
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According  to  this  system,  a book  on  science  would  be 
classified  under  Q and  you  would  find  these  books  right 
after  the  P's  in  the  library  stacks.  The  McGraw-Hill 
Encyclopedia  of  Environmental  Science,  for  example,  is  clas- 
sified as 

QH 

5404 

.M3 


Similarly, 
Drew  Langsner's 


books  on  technology  are  classified 
A Loghuilder' s Handbook  is 


under  T. 


TH 

4840 

.L36 


EXERCISE  12 


(1) 


Identify,  on  the  lines  below  this  card,  the  indicated  parts 
of  the  card. 


a) 


562.4  Campbell,  Samuel  C.  

C579  Breakthroughs  in  Veterinary  Medicine/' 

Samuel  C.  Campbell  — Saskatoon: 

Canadian  Scientific  Publishers,  1977 

422  p.:  ill.  


(a) 


(b)  

(c)  

(d)  

(e)  Is  this  a subject,  title,  or  author  card?  (Circle  your 
answer.  ) 

(f)  Which  book  classification  system  does  this  library  use? 
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(2)  You  are  researching  an  essay  on  UFO's  and  go  to  a library 
in  which  you  are  denied  entry  to  the  stacks.  Explain 
(a)  how  you  would  find  out  what  books  the  library  has  on 
the  subject,  and  (b)  how  you  would  then  get  hold  of  the 
books. 


(a) 


(b) 


(3)  Your  cousin  tells  you  how  much  he  enjoyed  a novel  called 
The  Talisman.  He  wants  to  read  other  books  by  the  same 
author  but  can't  remember  the  author's  name.  Explain  the 
procedure  he  should  follow  to  see  if  the  library  has  any 
other  books  by  that  writer. 


Non-Book  Materials 


- Periodicals  Your  research  will  not,  of  course,  always  be  confined 

to  books;  much  has  been  written  in  magazines  and  news- 
papers over  the  years  that  may  be  highly  relevant  to  the 
topic  you  are  investigating.  Libraries  generally  save  past 
issues  of  newspapers  and  magazines  (also  called  periodicals 
because  they  are  published  periodically)  often  bound  in  book 
form  or  sometimes  recorded  on  microfilm.  Periodicals  often 
have  more  recent  inforriiation  than  you  can  find  in  books. 


- Periodical  You  can  imagine  how  frustrating  and  time-consuming  it 

Indexes  would  be  to  search  through  all  the  magazines  in  a library  to 

find  information  on  a particular  topic.  Fortunately  even 
these  are  indexed,  much  the  way  all  the  inform.ation  in  a set 
of  encyclopedias  is  organized  in  an  index.  There  are  several 
periodical  indexes,  but  the  most  common  one  is  Reader's 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  This  guide  indexes  periodicals 
by  both  subject  and  author. 
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The 

Encyclopedia 


Let's  assume  your  topic  is  elephants  and  you  are 
particularly  interested  in  their  training.  You  simply  turn  to 
the  word  elephants  in  Reader's  Guide  or  any  other  periodical 
index.  You  will  probably  see  several  subheadings,  such  as 
Elephant-hunting,  and  Elephants-as  pets.  Eventually  you 
would  probably  reach  the  kind  of  entry  you  were  looking  for: 


ELEPHANTS,  training 

Wild  elephant  roundup  in  India.  H.  Miller, 
il  Nat.  Geog.135:  372-85  Mar.  '69. 


The  first  line  of  the  entry  is  the  subject  about  which 
the  article  is  written.  The  second  line  contains  the  title  of 
the  article  and  the  name  of  the  author.  The  abbreviation  il 
indicates  that  the  article  is  illustrated.  Further  notations 
show  that  the  article  appeared  in  the  National  Geographic 
magazine,  in  Volume  135,  on  pages  372  to  385.  The  magazine 
was  issued  in  March,  1969. 


Most  libraries  have  a special  desk  at  which  the 

various  periodical  indexes  are  kept.  Once  you  have  found  an 
article  that  sounds  relevant  to  your  topic,  you  may  fill  out 
a slip  stating  just  what  issue  of  which  magazine  you  would 
like  to  see.  In  some  libraries  you  can  then  proceed  straight 
to  the  periodical  section  of  the  stacks  and  locate  your 
article,  but  more  often  you  must  ask  at  the  circulation  desk 
that  the  magazine  be  brought  to  you.  Normally  libraries  will 
not  allow  you  to  remove  periodicals  from  the  building.  You 
must  do  your  research  right  there. 

In  many  cases,  you'll  find  the  encyclopedia  a good 
place  to  start  your  research.  It  will  offer  a quick  overview 
of  the  subject,  which  will  lead  the  way  to  a more  detailed 
study.  If  you  have  a very  broad  topic,  the  encyclopedia  may 
help  you  to  narrow  it,  once  you  realize  the  vast  amount  of 
information  covered  under  your  original  topic. 

You  know  that  items  in  a set  of  encyclopedias  are 

arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  that  each  volume  is 

conveniently  labelled  on  the  outside.  Let's  assume  you  are 
doing  a paper  on  the  outstanding  athlete  Jesse  Owens.  You 
go  to  the  volume  containing  the  O's,  but  you  are  unable  to 
find  his  name.  You  leave  the  encyclopedia  in  disgust, 
assuming  you  found  no  help.  You  are  overlooking  an 

important  part  of  that  encyclopedia  — the  index,  a sepa- 
rately bound  volume  usually  placed  at  the  end  of  the  set. 
It,  too,  is  in  alphabetical  order.  Here  is  a sample  of  what 

you  might  find  if  you  looked  up  Owens,  Jesse  in  the  index: 

Owens,  Jesse  (athlete)  16  - 197c 
broad  jump  13  - 133a 
Olympics  16  - 946d 
running  19  - 760a 
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The  first  number  appearing  after  the  topic  indicates 
the  volume  number  in  which  the  subject  is  discussed.  In  this 
example,  volume  16  has  some  information  on  Jesse  Owens.  The 
second  number,  197c,  indicates  the  page  in  that  volume  and 
the  portion  of  the  page  on  which  that  information  appears. 
In  this  example  the  information  appears  on  page  197,  in  the 
top  right-hand  quarter  of  the  page. 

Many  encyclopedias  follow  the  pattern  indicated  below. 
The  page  is  identified  in  quarters  as  shown.  If  the  informa- 
tion being  indexed  were  in  the  lower  left-hand  quarter  of  the 
page,  the  index  would  show  a small  "b"  after  the  page 
number.  In  the  examples  shown  on  page  34,  information 
about  Jesse  Owens  and  his  involvement  in  the  broad  jump  can 
be  found  in  volume  13,  on  page  133,  in  the  top  left-hand 
quarter  of  the  page. 


Most  encyclopedias  are  well  organized  and  easy  to 
understand.  Usually  you  will  find  an  explanation  and  a list 
of  abbreviations  at  the  beginning  of  the  index.  Indexes  also 
have  a system  of  cross-referencing  which  makes  it  possible  to 
find  information  by  looking  up  one  of  several  possible  entry 
words.  For  example,  if  you  looked  up  mining,  you  might  find 
this : 

Mining,  Coal:  see  Coal  and  Coal  Mining 

This  is  called  cross-reference.  You  would  look  up  Coal 
and  Coal  Mining  in  the  index.  If  you  read  an  article  about 
Samuel  Clemens,  and  then  look  the  name  up  in  the  index, 
you  will  probably  find 

Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne:  see  Twain,  Mark 

This  cross-reference  refers  you  to  Clemens'  pen  name, 
Mark  Twain.  You  then  turn  to  Twain,  Mark  in  the  index  to 
find  the  information  you  want.  You  will  find  the  encyclopedia 
a much  more  valuable  and  rewarding  source  of  information 
if  you  first  use  the  index. 
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The  Yearbook  Yearbooks  present  the  events  of  the  past  year  in  a 

brief  and  concise  manner.  They  may  appear  as  supplements 
to  keep  encyclopedias  up  to  date,  or  they  may  appear  as 
almanacs,  government  reports,  and  directories.  One  example 
is  The  Canada  Yearbook,  which  offers  information  on  almost 
all  measurable  phases  of  Canadian  development.  It  comprises 
an  official,  statistical  annual  of  the  resources,  history, 
institutions,  and  social  and  economic  conditions  of  Canada. 
This  would  be  a valuable  source  for  recent  information  on 
Canada. 

The  World  Almanac  provides  yearly  statistics  and  facts 
on  countries  and  happenings  world  wide.  Whitaker's  Almanac 
focuses  on  Great  Britain,  but  also  has  information  of  an 
international  nature. 

Larger  libraries  also  contain  encyclopedias,  dictio- 
naries, and  books  of  facts  that  focus  on  specialized  areas 
such  as  science,  medicine,  art,  music,  literature,  technology, 
to  name  a few. 


Biographical  A biographical  dictionary  contains  a collection  of 

Dictionaries  sketches  about  the  lives  of  notable  people.  The  coverage  is 
arranged  alphabetically  by  surname.  It  may  include 
bibliographies*  and  evaluations  of  an  author's  work. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  biographical  dictionaries: 

1.  Current  Biography  is  published  monthly  except  in 

August.  It  is  limited  to  some  350  biographies  yearly. 

2.  Canadian  Who's  Who  and  Who's  Who  in  Canada  cover 

information  about  important  people  in  Canada. 

3.  International  Who's  Who  includes  sketches  of  eminent 
living  personalities  in  the  world  today. 

4.  Who's  Who  in  America  includes  facts  about  living 

notables  in  America. 


All  of  the  above  sources  would  be  valuable  places  to 
begin  research  on  a prominent  person. 

Other  Many  other  types  of  materials  are  available  in  many 

Sources  libraries.  The  chart  on  the  next  page  clarifies  the  types  of 

information,  and  library  organization,  of  some  of  these  other 
sources. 


-'bibliography:  The  prefix  biblio-  means  book.  You  recall  the  root 
graph,  which  means  "to  write  or  draw."  A bibliography,  then,  is  a 
written  list  of  books.  A bibliography  of  a notable  person  would  be  a 
list  of  all  the  books  that  had  been  written  about  the  person. 
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Type  of  Material 

Type  of  Information 

Library  Storage 

pamphlets 

— give  timely  information 
on  subject  areas  of  current 
interest,  usually  in  areas 
where  there  is  constant 
change 

— government  information 
often  disseminated  in  this 
form 

— larger  pamphlets  sometimes 
catalogued,  and  on  shelves 
with  books 

— most  kept  in  vertical  files  — file 
folders  arranged  alphabetically 
by  subject  in  cabinets 

pictures  and  charts,  maps 

— material  for  displays,  visuals 
for  speeches 

— teaching  materials 

— visual  representation  of 
concepts,  places,  and  so 
on 

— usually  in  vertical  files,  or  in 
drawers 

newspapers 

— current  topical  information 
on  world  events 

— informative  feature  articles 

— current  opinions  and 
comments  on  editorial 
pages  and  in  columns 

— advertising 

— larger  libraries  receive  papers 
from  major  centres  across 
North  America 

— recent  issues  on  shelves, 
usually  near  periodicals 

— past  copies  often  stored  on 
microfiche 

records  and  audiotapes 

— recordings  of  dramas,  poetry 
and  story  readings,  speeches 

— music 

— exercise  programmes 

— bins  or  shelves 

videocassettes,  videodiscs, 
films 

— movies,  educational  pro- 
grammes, exercise  or  sports 
skill  programmes,  concerts 

— cabinets,  shelves,  or  bins  for 
videodiscs 

microfiche,  microfilm 

— miniaturized  pictures  of 
material,  usually  used  for 
material  that  comes  in  too 
great  a volume,  such  as  perio- 
dicals and  newspapers,  to 
store  in  a library 

— sometimes  books  or  even  the 
card  catalogue  are  put  on 
microfiche 

— cabinets 

computer  hookups 

— large  libraries  linked  by 
computer  to  other  libraries 
across  North  America  or 
Europe  to  access  any 
information  they  contain 

— may  also  tie  in  with 
companies  that  supply  in- 
formation for  a fee 

— computer  terminals 
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People  who  are  taking  English  33  correspondence  are  of 
many  bacKgrounds  and  find  themselves  in  various  situations. 
But  for  most  students,  whether  they  are  in  school,  at  home, 
or  already  employed,  English  33  is  one  step  in  gaining  a 
high  school  diploma;  and  a high  school  diploma  is  one  step 
on  the  way  to  obtaining  a good  job  or  entering  postsecondary 
job  training. 

Most  of  us,  as  children,  were  asked,  "What  do  you 
want  to  be  when  you  grow  up?"  Of  course,  many  of  us 
answered  with  what  we  perceived  as  glamorous,  exciting 
professions:  actors,  doctors,  rock  singers.  People  generally 

grow  to  realize  the  unlikelihood  of  their  ever  achieving  those 
positions.  Unfortunately,  many  people  never  carefully  examine 
occupations  or  themselves  to  wisely  determine  the  best  career 
route  for  them.  Many  people  just  "fall"  into  a job  in  their 
younger  years,  and  end  up  staying  with  it  until  retirement, 
even  if  they  have  grown  to  dislike  it,  and  find  it  un- 
. challenging  and  unrewarding. 

Switching  careers  later  in  life  is  possible,  but  is  often 
made  riiuch  more  difficult  with  family,  financial  commitments, 
and  the  fear  of  making  lifestyle  changes.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  to  be  fully  informed  about  careers  and  occupations, 
even  before  a person's  high  school  programim.e  is  set  up.  But 
it  is  never  too  late  to  become  aware  of  job  information.  A 
number  of  resources  are  available  to  the  person  researching 


occupational 

information. 

information.  Libraries 

Drovide 

many  types 

of 

Books 

on  various  occupations 

may  be 

located  in 

the 

stacks.  Check  the  subject  or  title  card  catalogues  for  list- 
ings under  occupations,  careers,  or  names  of  specific  occu- 
pations to  see  what  is  available.  The  pamphlet  files  may 
provide  current  information  in  brochures  and  pamphlets  from 
government  agencies,  or  from  private  commercial  and 
industrial  organizations . Trade  journals,  periodicals  devoted 
to  specific  technical  and  professional  groups,  can  give  you 
in-depth  information  on  what  is  happening  in  those  fields, 
and  a good  understanding  of  what  those  jobs  would  be  like. 
They  also  may  indicate  trends  in  the  occupation,  and  what 
the  future  job  market  will  likely  be  like.  In  this  area  of  the 
library  you  will  also  find  newspapers  which  contain  current 
job  advertisements,  both  in  career  sections,  and  in  the 
classified  section.  These  advertisements  let  you  know  what 
types  of  jobs  are  available,  and  often  what  the  job  entails, 
the  qualifications  necessary,  and  the  salary  ranges  within 
that  occupation. 

Some  libraries  even  have  entire  career  sections  that 
group  all  those  items  mentioned  above  into  one  area.  They 
may  also  have  filmstrip  or  videotape  series  that  have  been 
developed  to  help  people  explore  specific  occupations.  Many 
libraries  also  contain  a number  of  government  publications 
giving  very  precise  and  recent  information. 
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Read  through  these  pages  which  come  from  Careers 
Alberta  1982  Occupational  Titles,  provided  to  libraries  by 
Employment  and  Immigration  Canada. 


1^ 


EtnDioytn«ni  and  Immigration  Canada  Emploi  el  immigration  Canada 


Occupational  and  Career  Analysis  Analyse  el  d*velocpement- 
and  Develoomeni  Ptolessions  el  carneres 


AIRPLANE  PILOT 


OCTOBER  1981  CCDO  9111-110 

AN  AIRPLANE  PILOT  FLIES  AIRPLANES  TO  TRANSPORT  PASSENGERS,  MAIL  AND  FREIGHT:  PREPARES  OR  EXAMINES 
PREPARED  FLIGHT  PLAN.  REVIEWS  MANIFEST  AND  SIGNS  NECESSARY  CERTIFICATES.  BRIEFS  FLIGHT  CREW.  CONDUCTS 
ROUTINE  CHECK  OF  INSTRUMENTS,  SWITCHES  AND  CONTROLS,  ASSISTED  BY  CO-PILOT  OR  SECOND  OFFICER.  STARTS 
ENGINES  AND  TAXIS  AIRPLANE  TO  TAKE-OFF  POSITION.  SETS  BRAKES  AND  ACCELERATES  ENGINES  TO  CONDUCT  FINAL 
CHECK  OF  FLYING  CONTROLS  AND  INSTRUMENTS.  RADIOS  CONTROL  TOWER  TO  REQUEST  TAKE-OFF  CLEARANCE  AND 
INSTRUCTIONS.  RELEASES  BRAKES,  MOVES  THROTTLES  AND  HAND  AND  FOOT  CONTROLS  TO  TAKE  OFF  AND  CONTROL 
AIRPLANE  IN  FLIGHT.  PILOTS  AIRPLANE  TO  DESTINATION  ADHERING  TO  FLIGHT  PLAN,  GOVERNMENTAL  REGULATIONS  AND 
COMPANY  PROCEDURES.  ASSIMILATES  INFORMATION  FROM  INSTRUMENT  PANEL  INDICATORS  AND  OTHER  SOURCES  AND  MAKES 
ADJUSTMENTS  IN  FLIGHT  TO  KEEP  AIRPLANE  ON  TRACK  AND  FLYING  SAFELY.  CONFERS  WITH  CO-PILOT  OR  SECOND 
OFFICER  REGARDING  ACTIVITIES  DURING  TAKE-OFF,  FLIGHT  AND  LANDING  OF  AIRPLANE.  OBTAINS  LANDING  CLEARANCE 
AT  DESTINATION  AND  COMPLIES  WITH  INSTRUCTIONS  FROM  CONTROL  TOWER.  PREPARES  AIRPLANE  FOR  LANDING, 
ADJUSTING  ENGINE-POWER  SETTINGS  AND  EXTENDING  AIRPLANE  FLAPS.  TAXIS  AIRPLANE  TO  RAMP  AND  TURNS  OFF  ALL 
SWITCHES  AND  ENGINES.  CLOSES  FLIGHT  PLAN  AND  RECORDS  INFORMATION  SUCH  AS  FLIGHT  TIME,  ALTITUDES  AND  FUEL 
CONSUMED. 


PREPARATION  AND  TRAINING 

CANDIDATES  MUST  BE  MEDICALLY  FIT,  BE  AT  LEAST  1.70 
METRES  (5  FEET  7 INCHES)  TALL,  AND  HAVE  UNCORRECTED 
20/20  VISION.  FLUENCY  IN  ENGLISH  IS  USUALLY 
REQUIRED. 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  THIS  OCCUPATION  REQUIRES  A COMMERCIAL 
PILOT'S  LICENCE.  THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  WAYS  OF 

QUALIFYING  FOR  THIS  LICENCE.  ONE  METHOD  REQUIRES 
GRADUATION  FROM  A SECONDARY  SCHOOL  WITH  STANDING  IN 
SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS,  PLUS  COMPLETION  OF  A 2 
YEAR  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  PROGRAM  IN  AVIATION 

TECHNOLOGY.  A PROGRAM  IS  AVAILABLE  AT  MOUNT  ROYAL 

COLLEGE,  Calgary;  tuition  fees  are  approximately 
S350  EACH  year  WITH  ADDITIONAL  EXPENSES  FOR  FLIGHT 
TRAINING  OF  $4,250  EACH  YEAR. 

ANOTHER  METHOD  REQUIRES  COMPLETION  OF  AN  APPROVED 
TRAINING  PROGRAM  AT  A FLYING  CLUB  OR  SCHOOL. 

ALL  APPLICANTS  MUST  HAVE  ACQUIRED  200  HOURS  FLIGHT 
TIME  (150  HOURS  FLIGHT  TIME  IF  APPROVED  TRAINING  IS 
COMPLETED),  INCLUDING  NIGHT  AND  CROSS-COUNTRY 
FLIGHTS  AND  AT  LEAST  100  HOURS  AS  PILOT- IN-COMMAND . 

SPECIALIZED  EDUCATION 

COMPLETION  OF  A PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES  LASTING  3 TO  5 
MONTHS,  WHILE  EMPLOYED,  IS  REQUIRED. 


ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 

PROMOTION  TO  THE  POSITION  OF  CAPTAIN  IS  DEPENDENT 
UPON  SENIORITY  AND  ABILITY,  AND  MAY  TAKE  SEVERAL 
YEARS . 

LICENSING 

LICENSING  BY  THE  REGIONAL  ADMINISTRATOR,  CANADIAN 
AIR  ADMINISTRATION,  TRANSPORT  CANADA,  VANCOUVER, 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  IS  COMPULSORY.  APPLICANTS  MUST  BE 
AT  LEAST  18  YEARS  OF  AGE,  PROVIDE  EVIDENCE  OF 
ACCEPTABLE  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE,  AND  PASS 
QUALIFYING  EXAMINATIONS.  CANDIDATES  MUST  ALSO  HOLD 
A RESTRICTED  RADIOTELEPHONE  OPERATOR'S  CERTIFICATE 
WHICH  IS  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

COMMUNICATIONS,  OTTAWA,  ONTARIO,  UPON  SUCCESSFUL 
COMPLETION  OF  AN  ORAL  EXAMINATION. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONS 

WORK  IS  USUALLY  INDOORS.  THIS  WORK  INVOLVES 

EXPOSURE  TO  NOISE,  VIBRATION.  STRICT  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
SAFETY  PRECAUTIONS  IS  NECESSARY.  THE  WORK  AREA  IS 
GENERALLY  CLEAN,  MODERN,  CONFINED,  AND  TEMPERATURE 
AND  HUMIDITY  CONTROLLED.  FREQUENT  TRAVELLING  IS 
REQUIRED  IN  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  JOB. 

PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS  ARE  LIGHT.  FREQUENT  PHYSICAL 
ACTIVITIES  INCLUDE:  SITTING,  REACHING,  HANDLING, 

FINGERING,  FEELING,  TALKING,  HEARING,  SEEING. 
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WORK  WEEK 

HOURS  ARE  VARIABLE  DEPENDING  UPON  THE  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  THE  POSITION.  APPROXIMATELY  75  HOURS  OF  FLYING 
TIME  ARE  REQUIRED  PER  MONTH.  PLUS  PREPARATION  TIME 
ON  THE  GROUND.  THE  WORK  MAY  BE  AFFECTED  BY  ADVERSE 
WEATHER  CONDITIONS. 

EARNINGS 

IN  THIS  PROVINCE  EARNINGS  VARY  WITH,  AMONG  OTHER 
FACTORS,  EXPERIENCE  AND  LOCATION.  HOWEVER,  THE 
ESTIMATED  SALARY  FOR  THIS  OCCUPATION  RANGED  FROM 
$1,100.00  TO  $6,000.00  PER  MONTH  IN  1980.  THE 
PROVINCIAL  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  THE 
INDUSTRIES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STATISTICS  CANADA  SURVEY 
OF  EMPLOYMENT,  EARNINGS  AND  HOURS,  WERE  $342  IN 
1 980  . 

PERSONAL  QUALITIES 
APTITUDE  FACTORS 

THIS  OCCUPATION  USUALLY  REQUIRES  PEOPLE  WITH  ABOVE 
AVERAGE  ABILITY  TO  LEARN,  REASON  AND  HAKE 
DECISIONS;  UNDERSTAND  AND  USE  WORDS  TO  EXPRESS 
IDEAS  AND/OR  INFORMATION;  MENTALLY  PICTURE  THE 
POSITION  AND  SHAPE  OF  OBJECTS  AND/OR  PREDICT  THEIR 
RESULTING  POSITION  AFTER  MOVEMENT  IN  SPACE;  SEE  AND 
COMPARE  SLIGHT  DIFFERENCES  IN  SHAPE,  SIZE  AND 
DETAIL  OF  OBJECTS  OR  PICTORIAL  MATERIAL;  AND 
COORDINATE  HAND  AND  FINGER  MOVEMENTS  ACCURATELY  AND 
SWIFTLY  IN  RESPONSE  TO  WHAT  IS  SEEN.  ALSO  REQUIRED 
IS  AVERAGE  ABILITY  TO  MANIPULATE  SMALL  OBJECTS 
RAPIDLY  OR  ACCURATELY  WITH  FINGERS;  MOVE  HANDS 
SKILLFULLY  AND  EASILY  IN  PLACING  AND  TURNING 
MOTIONS;  AND  COORDINATE  HAND  AND  FOOT  MOVEMENTS  IN 
RESPONSE  TO  OBSERVATIONS. 

INTEREST  FACTORS 

PEOPLE  IN  THIS  OCCUPATION  ARE  USUALLY  INTERESTED  IN 
WORKING  WITH  DETAILS,  PROCESSES,  MACHINES  AND 
TECHNIQUES;  AND  DEALING  WITH  THINGS  AND  OBJECTS. 


CCDO  9111-118 

TEMPERAMENT  FACTORS 

PEOPLE  IN  THIS  OCCUPATION  ENJOY  SITUATIONS 
INVOLVING  MAKING  J’JL  CEMENTS  BASED  ON  EVALUATION  OF 
INFORMATION  USING  CNE’S  PERSONAL  KNOWLEDGE  AND 
EXPERIENCE;  JUDGING  INFORMATION  AGAINST  MEASURABLE 
STANDARDS;  STRESS,  RISKS  OR  THE  UNEXPECTED;  AND  A 
VARIETY  OF  DUTIES  THAT  CHANGE  CONSTANTLY. 

FUTURE  OUTLOOK 

IN  ALBERTA,  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PERSONS  IN 
THIS  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP  ARE  EXPECTED  TO  GROW  AT  A 
RATE  ABOUT  THE  SAME  AS  THE  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL 
OCCUPATIONS  TO  1985. 

CURRENT  STUDIES  SUGGEST  THAT  WITHIN  THE  NEXT  TWO 
YEARS  THE  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  SKILLED  AND  AVAILABLE 
FOR  WORK  IN  THIS  GROUP  OF  OCCUPATIONS  IS  EXPECTED 
TO  BE  EQUAL  TO  REQUIREMENTS. 

SOURCES  OF  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

THE  CAREERS  CANADA  BOOKLET,  CAREERS  IN 
TRANSPORTATION,  PROVIDES  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  THIS  AND/OR  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS.  THIS  BOOKLET 
MAY  BE  READ  IN  LOCAL  CANADA  EMPLOYMENT  CENTRES,  AND 
LIBRARIES,  AND  MAY  BE  PURCHASED  BY  MAIL  FROM: 
PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING,  SUPPLY  AND  SERVICES 
CANADA,  OTTAWA,  K1A-0S9. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THIS  OCCUPATION,  CONSULT 
YOUR  NEAREST  ALBERTA  CAREER  CENTRE  AND  CANADA 
EMPLOYMENT  CENTRE. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THIS  LEAFLET 

SO  THAT  FUTURE  ISSUES  MAY  REFLECT  CHANGING 
SITUATIONS,  THE  COMMISSION  WOULD  APPRECIATE 
RECEIVING  USERS'  OBSERVATIONS.  THESE  HAY  BE 
DIRECTED  TO  EMPLOYMENT  AND  IMMIGRATION  CANADA, 
CAREER  GUIDANCE  MATERIAL  DIVISION,  OCCUPATIONAL  AND 
CAREER  ANALYSIS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BRANCH,  PLACE  DU 
PORTAGE,  PHASE  IV,  OTTAWA-HULL,  K1A-0J9. 


COUNSELLOR'S  NOTES 
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You  may  copy  this  leaflet  if  you  wish 

Occupational  information  tends  to  become  outdated  because  of  the 
changing  requirements  of  educational,  training  and  regulatory 
agencies  Variations  in  earnings  and  future  outlook  also  occur 


La  version  frangaise  porte  le  meme  numero. 

Therefore,  fhe  Canada  Employment  and  Immigration  Commission 
periodically  updates  Careers  Alberta  leaflets.  Contact  your  Canada 
Employment  Centre  or  other  appropriate  agencies  for  their  latest 
information. 
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A JEWELLER  FABRICATES  AND  REPAIRS  PRECIOUS  AND  SEMI-PRECIOUS  METAL  JEWELLERY  ARTICLES:  CUTS,  SAWS  AND 
FILES  ARTICLE,  PREPARATORY  TO  FURTHER  PROCESSING.  USING  HAND  AND  POWER  TOOLS.  DRILLS  HOLES  AND  SOCKETS 
FOR  STONES  OR  HINGES  IN  PIECES  OF  JEWELLERY.  SOLDERS  PIECES  OF  JEWELLERY  TOGETHER,  USING  SOLDERING  TORCH, 
IRON,  SPECIAL  SOLDERS,  PICK  AND  TWEEZERS,  TO  ASSEMBLE  NEW  ARTICLES  OR  REPAIR  BROKEN  PARTS.  FORMS  RINGS  OF 
SPECIFIED  SIZE  AND  SHAPE.  FINISHES  ARTICLE,  USING  HAND  FILE,  EMERY  PAPER  AND  BUFFING  MACHINE.  MAY 
SPECIALIZE  IN  SHAPING  AND  FORMING  MODELS  OF  ARTICLE  FROM  METAL  FOR  CASTING  WORKERS.  MAY  RESHAPE  AND 
RESTYLE  OLD  JEWELLERY,  FOLLOWING  DESIGNS  OR  INSTRUCTIONS. 


PREPARATION  AND  TRAINING 

THERE  ARE  DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  QUALIFYING  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  THIS  OCCUPATION. 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

ONE  METHOD  REQUIRES  GRADUATION  FROM  A SECONDARY 
SCHOOL,  PLUS  COMPLETION  OF  A a YEAR  COLLEGE  DIPLOMA 
PROGRAM  IN  VISUAL  ARTS  WITH  A MAJOR  IN 

jewelry/metalsmithing.  a program  is  available  at 

ALBERTA  COLLEGE  OF  ART,  SOUTHERN  ALBERTA  INSTITUTE 
OF  TECHNOLOGY,  CALGARY.  TUITION  FEES  ARE 

APPROXIMATELY  $324  EACH  YEAR. 

ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 

ANOTHER  METHOD  OF  TRAINING  REQUIRES  UP  TO  5 YEARS 
OF  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OP  AN 
EXPERIENCED  JEWELLER. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONS 

WORK  IS  INDOORS.  THIS  WORK  INVOLVES  EXPOSURE  TO 
HAZARDS  WHICH  REQUIRE  THE  USE  OF  SAFETY  EQUIPMENT. 
THE  WORK  AREA  IS  GENERALLY  CLEAN,  MODERN,  WELL 
LIGHTED,  WELL  VENTILATED,  AND  TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLED. 

PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

THE  WORK  IN  THIS  OCCUPATION  IS  SEDENTARY.  FREQUENT 
PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES  INCLUDE:  REACHING,  HANDLING, 

FINGERING,  FEELING,  SEEING. 


WORK  WEEK 

A 5 DAY  WORK  WEEK  OF  35  TO  40  HOURS  IS  NORMAL. 
EARNINGS 

IN  THIS  PROVINCE  EARNINGS  VARY  WITH,  AMONG  OTHER 
FACTORS,  EXPERIENCE  AND  LOCATION.  HOWEVER,  THE 
ESTIMATED  WAGE  FOR  THIS  OCCUPATION  RANGED  FROM 
$6.00  TO  $9.50  PER  HOUR  IN  1980.  THE  PROVINCIAL 
AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES  INCLUDED 
IN  THE  STATISTICS  CANADA  SURVEY  OF  EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS  AND  HOURS,  WERE  $342  IN  1980. 

PERSONAL  QUALITIES 

APTITUDE  FACTORS 

THIS  OCCUPATION  USUALLY  REQUIRES  PEOPLE  WITH  ABOVE 
AVERAGE  ABILITY  TO  MENTALLY  PICTURE  THE  POSITION 
AND  SHAPE  OF  OBJECTS  AND/OR  PREDICT  THEIR  RESULTING 
POSITION  AFTER  MOVEMENT  IN  SPACE:  SEE  AND  COMPARE 
SLIGHT  DIFFERENCES  IN  SHAPE,  SIZE  AND  DETAIL  OF 
OBJECTS  OR  PICTORIAL  MATERIAL;  AND  MANIPULATE  SMALL 
OBJECTS  RAPIDLY  OR  ACCURATELY  WITH  FINGERS.  ALSO 
REQUIRED  IS  AVERAGE  ABILITY  TO  LEARN,  REASON  AND 
MAKE  DECISIONS;  COORDINATE  HAND  AND  FINGER 
MOVEMENTS  ACCURATELY  AND  SWIFTLY  IN  RESPONSE  TO 
WHAT  IS  SEEN;  AND  MOVE  HANDS  SKILLFULLY  AND  EASILY 
IN  PLACING  AND  TURNING  MOTIONS. 

INTEREST  FACTORS 

PEOPLE  IN  THIS  OCCUPATION  ARE  USUALLY  INTERESTED  IN 
DEALING  WITH  THINGS  AND  OBJECTS;  WORKING  WITH 
DETAILS,  PROCESSES,  MACHINES  AND  TECHNIQUES; 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  WORK;  AND  WORK  RESULTING 
IN  CLEARLY  VISIBLE  RESULTS. 

TEMPERAMENT  FACTORS 

PEOPLE  IN  THIS  OCCUPATION  ENJOY  SITUATIONS 
INVOLVING  JUDGING  INFORMATION  AGAINST  MEASURABLE 


You  may  copy  this  leaflet  if  you  wish. 

Occupational  information  tends  to  become  outdated  because  of  the 
changing  requirements  of  educational,  training  and  regulatory 
agencies  Variations  in  earnings  and  future  outlook  also  occur. 


La  version  frangaise  porte  le  meme  numero. 

Therefore,  the  Canada  Employrrjent  and  Immigration  Commission 
periodically  updates  Careers  Alberta  leaflets.  Contact  your  Canada 
Employment  Centre  or  other  appropriate  agencies  for  their  latest 
information. 
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STANDARDS;  ATTAINING  PRECISE  STANDARDS;  AND  MAKING 
JUDGEMENTS  BASED  ON  EVALUATION  OF  INFORMATION  USING 
ONE'S  PERSONAL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  EXPERIENCE. 

FUTURE  OUTLOOK 

IN  ALBERTA,  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PERSONS  IN 
THIS  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP  ARE  EXPECTED  TO  GROW  AT  A 
RATE  ABOUT  THE  SAME  AS  THE  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL 
OCCUPATIONS  TO  1985. 

CURRENT  STUDIES  SUGGEST  THAT  WITHIN  THE  NEXT  TWO 
YEARS  THE  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  SKILLED  AND  AVAILABLE 
FOR  WORK  IN  THIS  GROUP  OF  OCCUPATIONS  IS  EXPECTED 
TO  BE  EQUAL  TO  REQUIREMENTS. 

SOURCES  OF  FURTHER  INFORMATION 


CCDO  8591-122 

LIBRARIES,  AND  MAY  BE  PURCHASED  BY  MAIL  FROM: 
PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING,  SUPPLY  AND  SERVICES 
CANADA,  OTTAWA,  K1A-0S9. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THIS  OCCUPATION,  CONSULT 
YOUR  NEAREST  ALBERTA  CAREER  CENTRE  AND  CANADA 
EMPLOYMENT  CENTRE. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THIS  LEAFLET 

SO  THAT  FUTURE  ISSUES  MAY  REFLECT  CHANGING 
SITUATIONS,  THE  COMMISSION  WOULD  APPRECIATE 
RECEIVING  USERS'  OBSERVATIONS.  THESE  MAY  BE 
DIRECTED  TO  EMPLOYMENT  AND  IMMIGRATION  CANADA, 
CAREER  GUIDANCE  MATERIAL  DIVISION,  OCCUPATIONAL  AND 
CAREER  ANALYSIS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BRANCH,  PLACE  DU 
PORTAGE,  PHASE  IV,  OTTAWA-HULL,  K1A-0J9. 


THE  CAREERS 
OCCUPATIONS, 
THIS  AND/OR 
BE  READ  IN 


CANADA  BOOKLET,  MECHANICAL  REPAIR 
PROVIDES  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
RELATED  OCCUPATIONS.  THIS  BOOKLET  MAY 
LOCAL  CANADA  EMPLOYMENT  CENTRES,  AND 


COUNSELLOR'S  NOTES 
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JUNE  1981  CCDO  8785-110 

A PAINTER  AND  DECORATOR  APPLIES  PAINTS,  WALLPAPERS  AND  VARIOUS  FINISHES  TO  INTERIORS  AND  EXTERIORS  OF 
BUILDINGS  AND  OTHER  STRUCTURES:  REMOVES  EXISTING  FINISHES  BY  SCRAPING,  WIRE-BRUSHING  AND  SANDING  OR  WITH 
WATER,  STEAM  OR  CHEMICAL  PREPARATIONS.  PREPARES  SURFACES  BY  FILLING  CRACKS  AND  SMOOTHING  AREA  WITH 
SANDER.  APPLIES  PAINT  FINISHES  USING  BRUSHES,  ROLLERS  OR  SPRAY  EQUIPMENT.  MIXES  PAINT  TO  MATCH  SAMPLE 
COLOURS.  MEASURES  AND  CUTS  WALLPAPER,  FABRIC  OR  PLASTICS  AND  APPLIES  TO  WALLS  OR  CEILINGS.  MAY  ESTIMATE 
COSTS,  PROVIDE  QUOTATIONS  AND  ADVISE  ON  SUITABILITY  OF  DIFFERENT  MATERIALS.  MAY  ERECT  AND  DISMANTLE 
SCAFFOLDS. 


PREPARATION  AND  TRAINING 
APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAMS 

TRAINING  IS  BY  AN  APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAM  OR  SIMILAR 
FORM  OF  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING.  APPRENTICESHIP 
PROGRAMS  CONDUCTED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  PROVINCIAL 
STANDARDS  REQUIRE:  MINIMUM  AGE  16  YEARS,  MINIMUM 

EDUCATION  GRADE  9.  THE  PROGRAM  LASTS  3 YEARS, 
INCLUDING  8 WEEKS  OF  FULL-TIME  TRADE  SCHOOL 

ATTENDANCE  OR  EQUIVALENT  EACH  YEAR. 

CERTIFICATION 

CERTIFICATION  IS  NOT  COMPULSORY.  HOWEVER,  A 
CERTIFICATE  OF  QUALIFICATION  IS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DIRECTOR,  APPRENTICESHIP  AND  TRADE  CERTIFICATION 
BRANCH,  MANPOWER  SERVICES  DIVISION,  ALBERTA 
ADVANCED  EDUCATION  AND  MANPOWER,  EDMONTON,  TO 
APPLICANTS  WHO  HOLD  A RECOGNIZED  CERTIFICATE  OF 
APPRENTICESHIP  OR  PROVIDE  EVIDENCE  OF  SATISFACTORY 
EXPERIENCE  AND  PASS  QUALIFYING  EXAMINATION ( S ) . 
PERSONS  GRADUATING  FROM  A RECOGNIZED  PROVINCIAL  OR 
TERRITORIAL  APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAM  OR  HOLDING  A 
CERTIFICATE  OF  QUALIFICATION  IN  THE  TRADE  MAY 
OBTAIN  AN  INTERPROVINCIAL  SEAL  BY  PASSING  THE 
REQUIRED  EXAMINATIONS.  THIS  PERMITS  THEM  TO  WORK  IN 
OTHER  PROVINCES  OR  TERRITORIES  WITHOUT  FURTHER 
EXAMINATION. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONS 

WORK  IS  BOTH  INDOORS  AND  OUTDOORS.  THIS  WORK 
INVOLVES  EXPOSURE  TO  FUMES,  DUST,  ODOURS  AND 
HAZARDS  WHICH  REQUIRE  THE  USE  OF  SAFETY  EQUIPMENT 
AND  CLOTHING.  WORK  MAY  BE  FROM  LADDERS  AND 
SCAFFOLDS . 


PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS  ARE  LIGHT  TO  MEDIUM.  FREQUENT 
PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES  INCLUDE:  CLIMBING  AND 

BALANCING,  STOOPING,  KNEELING.  CROUCHING,  CRAWLING, 
STANDING  FOR  PROLONGED  PERIODS,  REACHING,  HANDLING, 
FINGERING,  FEELING,  SEEING. 

WORK  WEEK 

A 5 DAY  WORK  WEEK  OF  40  HOURS  IS  NORMAL.  OVERTIME 
IS  PERIODICALLY  REQUIRED  TO  MEET  CONSTRUCTION 
DEADLINES . 

EARNINGS 

IN  THIS  PROVINCE  EARNINGS  VARY  WITH,  AMONG  OTHER 
FACTORS,  EXPERIENCE  AND  LOCATION.  HOWEVER,  THE 
ESTIMATED  SALARY  FOR  THIS  OCCUPATION  RANGED  FROM 
$1,567.00  TO  $1,824.00  PER  MONTH  IN  1980.  THE 
PROVINCIAL  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  THE 
INDUSTRIES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STATISTICS  CANADA  SURVEY 
OF  EMPLOYMENT,  EARNINGS  AND  HOURS,  WERE  $342  IN 
1980.  STARTING  PAY  FOR  TRAINEES  IS  USUALLY  BASED  ON 
A PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  QUALIFIED  WORKER  RATE  WITH 
PROGRESSIVE  INCREASES  UNTIL  TRAINING  IS  COMPLETED. 

PERSONAL  QUALITIES 

APTITUDE  FACTORS 

THIS  OCCUPATION  USUALLY  REQUIRES  PEOPLE  WITH 

AVERAGE  ABILITY  TO  SEE  AND  COMPARE  SLIGHT 

DIFFERENCES  IN  SHAPE,  SIZE  AND  DETAIL  OF  OBJECTS  OR 
PICTORIAL  MATERIAL;  COORDINATE  HAND  AND  FINGER 
MOVEMENTS  ACCURATELY  AND  SWIFTLY  IN  RESPONSE  TO 
WHAT  IS  SEEN;  MOVE  HANDS  SKILLFULLY  AND  EASILY  IN 
PLACING  AND  TURNING  MOTIONS;  COORDINATE  HAND  AND 
FOOT  MOVEMENTS  IN  RESPONSE  TO  OBSERVATIONS;  AND 
RECOGNIZE  SIMILARITIES  AND/OR  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
COLOURS. 


You  may  copy  this  leaflet  if  you  wish. 

Occupational  information  tends  to  become  outdated  because  of  the 
changing  requirements  of  educational,  training  and  regulatory 
agencies  Variations  m earnings  and  future  outlook  also  occur. 


La  version  frangaise  porte  le  meme  numero 

Therefore,  the  Canada  Employment  and  Immigration  Commission 
periodically  updates  Careers  Alberta  leaflets.  Contact  your  Canada 
Employment  Centre  or  other  appropriate  agencies  for  their  latest 
information. 
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INTEREST  FACTORS 

PEOPLE  IN  THIS  OCCUPATION  ARE  USUALLY  INTERESTED  IN 
DEALING  WITH  THINGS  AND  OBJECTS;  AND  ROUTINE, 
CLEARLY  ORGANIZED  WORK. 

TEMPERAMENT  FACTORS 

PEOPLE  IN  THIS  OCCUPATION  ENJOY  SITUATIONS 
INVOLVING  ATTAINING  PRECISE  STANDARDS;  AND  MAKING 
JUDGEMENTS  BASED  ON  EVALUATION  OF  INFORMATION  USING 
ONE'S  PERSONAL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  EXPERIENCE. 

FUTURE  OUTLOOK 

IN  ALBERTA.  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PERSONS  IN 
THIS  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP  ARE  EXPECTED  TO  GROW  AT  A 
RATE  ABOUT  THE  SAME  AS  THE  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL 
OCCUPATIONS  TO  1985. 

CURRENT  STUDIES  SUGGEST  THAT  WITHIN  THE  NEXT  TWO 
YEARS  THE  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  SKILLED  AND  AVAILABLE 
FOR  WORK  IN  THIS  GROUP  OF  OCCUPATIONS  IS  EXPECTED 
TO  BE  IN  EXCESS  OF  REQUIREMENTS. 


CCDO  8785-  1 10 

SOURCES  OF  FURTHER  INFCRMATION 

THE  CAREEK3  CANAJA  BOOKLET,  CAREERS  IN 
CONSTHUCTICN . PROVIDES  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
THIS  AND/OP.  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS.  THIS  BOOKLET  MAY 
BE  READ  IN  LOCAL  CANADA  EMPLOYMENT  CENTRES,  AND 
LIBRARIES,  AND  MAY  BE  PURCHASED  BY  MAIL  FROM: 
PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING,  SUPPLY  AND  SERVICES 
CANADA,  OTTAWA.  K1A-0S9. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THIS  OCCUPATION,  CONSULT 
YOUR  NEAREST  ALBERTA  CAREER  CENTRE  AND  CANADA 
EMPLOYMENT  CENTRE. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THIS  LEAFLET 

SO  THAT  FUTURE  ISSUES  MAY  REFLECT  CHANGING 
SITUATIONS,  THE  COMMISSION  WOULD  APPRECIATE 
RECEIVING  USERS'  OBSERVATIONS.  THESE  MAY  BE 
DIRECTED  TO  EMPLOYMENT  AND  IMMIGRATION  CANADA, 
CAREER  GUIDANCE  MATERIAL  DIVISION,  OCCUPATIONAL  AND 
CAREER  ANALYSIS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BRANCH,  PLACE  DU 
PORTAGE,  PHASE  IV,  OTTAWA-HULL,  K1A-0J9. 


This  material  may  not  be  available  in  some  libraries, 
but  is  always  present  at  federal  and  provincial  government 
employm.ent  agencies.  The  governments  are  the  most  ac:ive 
purveyors  of  career  information.  The  federal  government's 
Canada  Employment  Centres  provide  all  types  of  job  infor- 
mation, and  are  there  to  help  Canadians  find  em^ployment. 
These  offices  give  you  the  most  recent  information  on  all  jobs 
(liKe  those  described  on  pages  39  to  44),  provide  listings  of 
present  employment  opportunities,  and  provide  counselling  on 
topics  ranging  from  how  to  obtain  necessary  training  or 
qualifications,  to  how  to  prepare  an  effective  application, 
covering  letter,  and  resume.  Another  federal  governruent 
departriient.  Printing  and  Publishing,  Supply  and  Services 
Canada,  Ottawa,  KIA  0S9,  is  the  publisher  of  all  government 
books  and  materials  including  many  dealing  witn  employnient 
and  the  job  market.  You  may  write  to  them  for  a list  of 
current  publications. 

The  provincial  governnient  also  offers  a number  of 
services.  Alberta  Manpower  operates  Alberta  Career  Centres 
and  Placement  Services,  Career  Information  Services,  Special 
Employment  Programs  and  Apprenticeship  and  Trade  Certifi- 
cation, all  of  which  can  provide  valuable  information 
regarding  the  job  market  in  Alberta,  necessary  training  and 
qualifications  for  jobs,  special  programm.es  to  increase  a 
person's  marketability  for  particular  jobs,  and  so  on.  All 
these  services  are  easily  accessible  to  Alberta  citizens.  The 
Government  of  Alberta  also  publishes  The  Bulletin,  which 
lists  positions  currently  open  in  governmient  service.  The 
Bulletin  is  available  at  all  provincial  offices.  Treasury 
Branches,  and  employment  centres. 
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These  three  advertisements  recently  appeared  in  The 
Bulletin.  Note  their  set-up,  and  the  type  of  information 
provided  in  each. 


Administrative 

Support 


COURT/COUNTER  CLERK 
Competition  No.  AG7011-8 
Judicial  Clerk  Mil) 

Attorney  General 
Provincial  Court 
$15,984  - $23,880 
Open  Competition 

Sherwood  Park  - This  recently  vacated  posi- 
tion will  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
someone  interested  in  a para-legal  position. 
As  Court  and  Counter  Clerk  you  will  prepare 
pre-court  files,  process  documents  and  ex- 
hibits, open  and  close  court,  operate  recor- 
ding equipment  and  transcribe  the  verbatim 
records  as  required.  In  addition,  you  will  per- 
form general  office  duties,  respond  to  in- 
quiries at  the  counter,  perform  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  travel  to  circuit  points. 
QUALS;  High  School  Diploma  plus  some 
related  experience.  Must  have  good  typing 
skills,  own  transportation  and  be  willing  to 
travel.  Equivalencies  will  be  considered. 
NOTE;  Candidates  with  additional  related  ex- 
perience may  be  considered  for  appointment 
at  the  higher  salary  level. 

Closing  Date:  January  4 


Technologists/ 

Technicians 


TECHNOLOGIST,  SURVEYS 
COUNTER 
(Technologist  I) 

Attorney  General 
Land  Titles 
$17,112  - $20,964 
Open  Competition 

Edmonton  - You  will  serve  lawyers, 
surveyors,  government  departments  and  the 
general  public  providing  information  in  con- 
nection with  survey  plans  of  Road  Subdivi- 
sion, Right  of  Way  and  Township  Surveys, 
etc.  Duties  involved:  interprets  land  descrip- 
tions and  provides  information  regarding 
boundaries,  areas,  dimensions,  etc.  as  re- 
quired by  customers:  searches  survey  records 
and  assembles  all  plans  for  specified  areas 
as  required:  arranges  for  reproduction  of 
plans,  charges  fees  and  arranges  mailing  or 
delivery:  and  assists  inexperienced  customers 
in  locating  plans,  titles  and  information. 
QUALS:  This  recently  vacated  position  will 
appeal  to  individuals  who  possess  High 
School  graduation  (including  Math20)  sup- 
plemented by  courses  in  surveying  or  related 
technology'.  Some  related  experience  prefer- 
red. Equivalencies  will  be  considered. 
Closing  Date:  December  21 


Health/ 

Social  Sciences/ 
Recreation 


CHILD  CARE  COUNSELLOR 
Competition  No.  NW8082-7 
(Child  Care  Counsellor) 

Social  Services  & Community  Health 
Youth  Assessment  Centre 
$20,664  - $27,120 
Open  Competition 

High  Prairie  - As  a member  of  the  Child  Care 
Team  your  responsibilities  will  include  care, 
assessment  and  supervision  of  adolescents 
experiencing  emotional  or  behavioral  pro- 
blems. Working  in  these  vacated  positions 
you  will  provide  a personal  role  model,  plan 
and  supervise  activities,  liaise  with  communi- 
ty agencies,  prepare  reports  and  participate 
in  the  day  to  day  activities  of  the  centre.  Shift 
work  will  be  required.  QUALS;  Child  Care 
Diploma  or  Degree  plus  some  related  ex- 
perience working  with  youths.  Equivalent 
combinations  of  education  and  experience 
will  be  considered.  First  Aid  Certificate  and 
CPR  training  is  an  asset.  NOTE:  Own 
transportation  is  required. 


- The  Another  important  resource  is  the  counsellor.  High 

Counsellor  school  counsellors  have  career  information,  and  can  provide 
details  as  to  what  high  school  courses  and  other  training  a 
particular  occupation  requires.  Counsellors  can  also  do  voca- 
tional testing  to  determine  a person's  skills  and  aptitudes  to 
suggest  which  career  areas  utilize  that  person's  highest 
skills,  interest,  and  ability.  They  also  may  have  information 
on  trends  in  the  job  market  which  give  an  idea  of  which 
fields  have  an  excess  of  people,  and  in  which  fields  job 
opportunities  would  seem  assured  because  of  a lack  of 
trained  applicants.  Counsellors  may  also  be  contacted  at 
post-secondary  institutions  — universities,  colleges,  and 
technical  schools  — for  information  about  requirements  for 
entry  into  particular  programs. 

All  the  previous  resources  give  rather  formal  and 
statistical  information.  One  of  the  best  resources  to  consult 
about  a particular  occupation  is  a person  who  is  working  in 
that  job.  This  person  can  not  only  provide  all  the  factual 
information  about  the  job,  but  can  also  give  the  personal 
side  of  the  career.  By  interviewing  someone  involved  in  the 
career,  you  can  gain  an  understanding  of  the  rewards  and 
frustrations,  the  personal  benefits,  and  the  day-to-day  work- 
ings of  the  trade. 
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FOOTNOTES, 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Part  of  writing  a successful  report  or  research  paper 
is  using  structured,  organized  researching  methods.  Although 
it  takes  time,  the  process  outlined  in  these  notes  helps  the 
researcher  collect  and  organize  relevant  material.  This  makes 
setting  up  the  outline  and  rough  copy  a much  easier  task. 

Preliminary  Once  you  have  the  basic  topic  of  the  report  or  research 

Bibliography  paper,  you  head  to  the  card  catalogue  in  your  library  and 
look  up  every  book  related  to  your  topic.  Usually,  you  would 
use  the  subject  cards.  If  you  know  a particular  author,  or  a 
book  on  your  topic,  however,  you  may  use  the  author  or  title 
cards. 

Copy  down  all  the  information  from  the  card  catalogue 
on  your  own  7 cm  x 13  cm  (3"  x 5")  file  cards,  one  card 
per  resource.  You  will  then  have  your  own  list  of  books  on 
your  topic,  along  with  all  the  information  you  need  to  find 

the  books  in  the  stacks,  as  well  as  the  information  you  may 
need  later  for  your  footnotes  and  bibliography. 

Once  you  have  your  cards,  check  out  the  books  to  see 
which  will  give  useful  information.  Use  the  file  card  for 
each  book  to  make  a few  short  notes  which  indicate  the  type 
of  useful  information  the  book  contains.  Then  review  your 
cards,  deciding  which  books  would  be  most  useful. 

Once  you  have  seen  the  type  and  extent  of  material 

available  in  your  library,  you  might  be  better  able  to  limit 

your  topic  to  a specific  area  where  you  know  information  is 
most  abundant. 


Footnotes  and  Ideas  and  information  from  any  source  must  be  credited 

Bibliographies  to  the  person  or  source  from  which  you  obtained  the 

material.  To  acknowledge  books  or  authors  of  specific  ideas 
or  information,  footnotes  are  used.  If  a book  is  used  just  for 
general  background  material,  a footnote  may  not  be  required; 
but  the  acknowledgement  is  made  in  the  bibliography.  Both 
footnotes  and  bibliographies  must  be  set  up  in  a certain 
format. 


Read  the  material  under  "Format  of  the  Research  Paper" 
on  pages  136  to  143  of  The  Little  English  Handbook  for 
Canadians.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  material  on  foot- 
notes, their  form,  and  their  uses. 
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EXERCISE 


READ 


13 


Read  the  following  statements  about  footnotes.  If  the  state- 
ment is  true,  put  T in  the  blank.  If  it  is  false,  put  an  F in  the 
blank . 


(1)  Paraphrased  material  always  requires  a footnote. 

(2)  Always  use  as  many  quotations  as  possible  to  support 
your  opinion. 

(3)  In  typed  classroom  research  papers  footnotes  are 

double-spaced  within  the  footnote  and  between  the  foot- 

notes. 

(4)  You  are  writing  a paper  on  the  effects  of  the  new 
electronic  products  in  Canadian  homes.  One  paraphrase 
you  use  is  "The  popularity  of  videocassette  recorders 
has  increased  steadily  since  the  late  1970' s."  There 
would  be  no  need  to  acknowledge  the  source  of  that 
idea  in  a footnote. 

(5)  The  first  line  of  every  footnote  is  indented  from  the 

left-hand  margin. 

(6)  If  you  use  several  quotations  from,  one  book,  you  must 
provide  a full  footnote  for  each  quotation. 

(7)  Every  quotation  should  be  introduced  by  a phrase  or 

clause  which  identifies,  by  name,  the  author  of  the 

quotation. 

(8)  If  you  cannot  decide  whether  paraphrased  material 
should  be  footnoted,  you  should  footnote  it. 

(9)  Quotations  of  more  than  one  sentence  should  be  set  in 

from  the  margin,  with  no  quotation  marks  surrounding 
them. 

(10)  You  should  quote  material  in  full  sentences,  not  includ- 
ing quoted  material  in  your  own  sentences. 


Read  "Model  Footnotes"  on  pages  147  to  154  of  The 
Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians,  Pay  particular 

attention  to  the  content  and  abbreviations  used,  and  the 

order  and  punctuation  of  the  footnotes  for  each  type  of 
resource. 
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EXERCISE  14 


li 


1)  Here  are  Sonja's  note  cards  containing  quotations  that  she 
took  from  different  sources  while  she  was  doing  research  for 
her  report.  She  plans  on  using  these  quotations  in  her 
paper.  On  the  lines  below  each  note  card,  write  a footnote 
for  the  quotation.  Your  footnote  must  have  correct  form  and 
punctuation.  The  first  has  been  done  as  an  example. 

{ a ) Quote.  #/ 


“J4ow  Velidon  W!a^  IJcur  Jife"  l^oLrt  DJford  in  flnn,  Voice,  4 

in  .Jlileralure,  niCanquaqe,  and  C^ompoiitton,  edited  Lif  (^iine,  puLiiilied  Lif 

^inn  and  (^ompanij,  Toronto  in  / 952. 

"VJidon  is  the  iijstem,  of  videotext,  or  tvuo-wat^  ^1/,  deveioped  during  the  past  six  t^ears 
at  the  ^hdepartnfient  of  (Communications  in  Ottau/a.  279 


1 

Tlobejit  tutf-O/id,  ''How  t eLLdon  l^ay,  Ch.an.g,e  ypuyi  Li^e," 

New  Votce^  4 la  Liteyiatiuie.  Lanouage.  arid  Compo/sttLori, 
ed,  Ctine  (To/ionto:  Qlnn  and  Compa/iy.,  1982) , p,  279. 


( b ) Quote  #2 


Nineteen  (Ciglitif.-  Dour  k (^eor^e  (d)rwei[,  printed  Lip  Pickard  (^iap  ^Dke  dkaucer 
Preee)  ltd.  iCun^atj,  ^reat  i3ritain,  1 Q82. 

"DL  voice  came  from  an  oLion^  metal piac^ue  iilze  a dulled  mirror  u/kick  formed  part 
of  the  Surface  of  the  ri^ld-liand  wall  \AJinston  turned  a Switch  and  the  voice  sanh  somewhat, 
though  the  words  were  still  distinguishable.  CJhe  instrument  fthe  telescreen  it  was  callei 
could  be  dimmed,  but  there  was  no  waij  of  shutting  it  off  completely,  pci^e  3 


I 
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( c ) Quote.  #3 


CJne  IJear  ^liat  C^lian^ed  the  IdJoriJ,  }^o(?ert  ...Arnold  linnet  in  the  macfuzine 

Salurdatj.  fhaht.  ^oril  1984,  Volume  99,  %mher  4. 

Vhe  ^iolal  economtj  had  the  effect  of  turning  claiiical  economics  on  its  head,  information, 
once  the  cost  of  doin^  business,  became  the  real  wealth,  l^aterial  things,  once  the  measure 
of  wealth,  b ecame  the  cost  of  doin^  business,  the  yneans  of  acc^uirincj  what  in  th 


in  me  new 


acje 


would  come  to  be  t/alued  most,  pa^e  31 


( d ) Quote  #4 


iHroadcastin^  in  C^nctjclopedia  Erita  t 

Eritannica,  Jnc.,  1979. 


...bu  the  earlu  1970s 


N Volume  3,  published  btj  ddncifclopedia 


dd  totalled  aLolit 

250,000,000;  about  84,600,000  in  the  United  States,  16,125,000  in  the  United 
Vdin^dom,  and  7, 1 00, 000  in  (Canada,  ^apan  had  about  22, 000, 000  sets  and,  in 
1972,  the  Soviet  Union  had  an  estimated  40,000,000  sets,  pat^e  312 
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Give  the  meaning 
footnotes. 

of  each  of  these  abbreviations 

used  in 

(a) 

ibid. : 

(e)  No.: 

(b) 

trans. : 

(f)  rev.: 

(c) 

p.: 

(g)  pp.: 

( d ) 

ed. : 

The 

Read  "Models 
Little  English 

for  Bibliography"  on  pages  155 
Handbook  for  Canadians.  Note 

to  I6l  of 
especially 

the  differences  between  bibliography  and  footnote  form,  and 
the  order  and  punctuation  of  bibliographies. 


EXERCISE  15 


(1)  A number  of  statements  about  bibliographies  and  footnotes 
follow.  If  the  statement  gives  a fact  about  hihliographies, 
put  a B in  the  blank.  If  the  statement  refers  to  footnotes, 
write  F in  the  blank. 


(a)  Only  a specified  page  reference  is  given. 


(b)  The  three  main  divisions  of  author,  title,  and 
publishing  data  are  separated  by  periods. 


(c)  The  name  of  the  author  is  put  in  the  normal 
order. 

(d)  The  first  line  is  indented,  with  all  subsequent 
lines  brought  out  to  the  left-hand  margin. 

(e)  Name  of  the  publisher,  place  of  publication,  and 
publication  date  follow  the  title,  without  paren- 
theses. 


(f)  The  author's  name  is  inverted,  last  name  first. 

(g)  The  three  main  divisions  of  author,  title,  and 
publishing  data  are  separated  by  commas. 

(h)  No  page  reference  is  used  unless  it  is  an  entry 
for  an  article  or  part  of  a collection. 
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(2)  Arrange  the  information  about  the  following  four  books  into  a 
proper  bibliography.  Be  sure  to  use  correct  bibliography 
form.  (Do  not  forget  alphabetical  order.) 

(a)  The  Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians  was  written 
by  James  B.  Bell  and  Edward  P.J.  Corbett.  The  second 
edition  was  published  by  John  Wiley  & Sons  Canada 
Limited  of  Toronto  in  1982. 

(b)  "Capitalists  of  the  Season"  by  Michael  Bliss  appeared 

on  pages  68  to  80  of  the  magazine  Canadian  Business, 
the  December  1984  issue. 

(c)  Webster's  Ninth  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  was  published 
by  Merriam-Webster  Inc.,  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
in  1983. 

(d)  An  article  called  "Biotech:  Problems  in  the  Potato 

' Patch,"  by  Terry  Bivens,  appeared  in  the  December  17, 

1984  issue  of  The  Edmonton  Journal  in  Section  C, 

page  1. 


(There  is  more  room  for  your  bibliography  on  the  next  page.) 
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WRITING  A REPORT 

In  Lesson  6,  you  chose  a topic  for  your  report  and 
limited  that  topic.  Review  pages  27  to  30  in  Lesson  6. 

Lesson  7 has  shown  you  how  to  find  a variety  of 
references  in  your  library  and  from  other  sources,  and  has 
provided  detailed  instructions  for  writing  footnotes  and 
bibliographies. 

Do  the  preliminary  research  for  your  report  now. 

Remember  to  record  all  required  information  about  your 

sources  onto  your  note  cards,  so  you  will  have  all  details 
necessary  for  your  bibliography. 


(1)  What  was  the  iimitecf  topic  you  chose  in  Lesson  6? 


(2)  Once  you  began  researching,  you  might  have  wanted  to 
change  your  limited  topic  slightly  to  better  suit  the 

resources  you  found.  If  you  have  revised  your  topic  slightly, 
give  your  new  limited  topic. 


(3)  Present  the  complete  hihliography  which  includes  all  refer- 
ences you  plan  to  use  for  your  report.  Refer  to  your  note 
cards.  Use  proper  bibliography  form  and  punctuation. 


(There  is  more  room  for  your  bibliography  on  the  next  page.) 
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SUGGESTED  ANSWERS 

EXERCISE  1 

(1)  target  words:  numbers,  $ sign,  dollars 

answer:  $1. 5-million  pot 


(2)  target  words: 

capital  letters  - Cowboys  Protective  Associa- 
tion, CPA 

answer: 

It  was  formed  to  provide  financial  assis- 
tance to  injured  Canadian  competitors. 

(3)  target  words: 

numbers,  $ sign,  dollars,  capital  letters  - 
Cory  Snyder 

answer: 

$39,000 

(4)  target  words: 

television,  capital  letters  - CBC,  CTV , 

CBX...,  Calgary  Stampede 

answer: 

CBC  network 

(5)  target  words: 

capital  letters,  Don  Thomson,  honour 

answer: 

He  was  inducted  into  the  Canadian  Rodeo 
Hall  of  Fame. 

(6)  target  words: 

capital  letters  - Cowboys  Protective  Associa- 
tion, numbers  - 1965 

answer: 

Canadian  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association 

(7)  target  words: 

capital  letters  - Cory  Snyder,  name  of  town 
or  city 

answer: 

Redcliff,  five  miles  northwest  of  Medicine  Hat 

(8)  target  words: 

capital  letters  - Don  Thomson,  maybe  month 
numbers  - year 

answer: 

1933 

(9)  target  words: 

television,  rodeo,  technology 

answer: 

hand-held  camera,  slow  motion,  instant 

replay  and  computer-assisted  editing 

The  remainder  of  this  exercise  will  be  corrected  by 
your  correspondence  teacher. 
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EXERCISE  2 

(1)  The  five  main  events  in  professional  rodeo  are  calf  roping, 
steer  wrestling,  saddle  bronc  riding,  bareback  riding,  and 
bull  riding. 

(2)  The  author  developed  his  paragraphs  by  means  of  defining. 

(3)  A cowboy  doesn't  use  a lariat  in  steer  wrestling. 

(4)  The  bullfighter  stays  on  the  nose  of  the  animal  so  he  can 
distract  him  if  the  rider  gets  bucked  off. 

(5)  Cowboys  who  bull  ride  want  all  the  glory  and  the  girls. 

EXERCISE  4 


(1) 

slow  and 

careful 

(6) 

slow  and 

careful 

(2) 

rapid  or 

very  rapid 

(7) 

slow  and 

careful 

(3) 

skimming 

(8) 

rapid  or 

very  rapid 

(4) 

scanning 

(9) 

Skimming 

(5) 

slow  and 

careful 

(10) 

scanning 

EXERCISE  5 

(2)  In  the  wording  of  its  beginning  ("There  was  a 
woman...")  its  simple  style,  its  direct 
characterization,  and  its  use  of  the  wish-motif 
— ■ especially  that  of  the  wish  which  is  granted 
only  on  conditions  that  void  its  desirability 
(like  the  story  of  King  Midas)  — this  story  has 
the  qualities  of  a fairy  tale.  Its  differences, 
however  — in  characterization,  setting,  and 
ending  — are  especially  significant.  ^ Explain 
what  these  tell  us  about  the  purpose  of  the 
story . 

(3)  The  following  stories  have  two  points  of 
comparison:  they  are  very  brief,  and  their  plots 
hinge  on  an  overheard  conversation.  In  intention 
and  literary  quality,  however,  they  differ 
sharply.  ^ Match  the  stories  with  the  descrip- 
tions which  follow,  and  ^support  your  decision 
with  a thorough  analysis.  One  is  a skilfully 
written  story  meant  purely  for  entertainment. 
Another  gives  the  surface  appearance  of  saying 
something  serious  about  life,  but  is  so  false 
in  its  treatment  that  the  statement  is  robbed 
of  any  real  significance.  Another  conveys  a 
genuine  and  moving  insight  for  the  qualified 
reader . 
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EXERCISE 


EXERCISE 


EXERCISE 


(4)  The  following  words  have  been  added  to  the 
English  vocabulary  since  1964.  ^Choose  three 
words  from  the  list,  and  ^explain  the  way  in 
which  each  was  coined.  One  word  is  done  as  an 
example . 

(5)  and  (6)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 


(1) 

b 

(5) 

c 

(2) 

a 

(6) 

c 

(3) 

b 

(7) 

d 

(4) 

a 

(1)  (a)  The  first  paragraph  tells  us  that  Telidon  is  a signfi- 

cant  event,  a highly  sophisticated  form  of  communica- 
tion, and  that  Canada  is  a leader  in  its  development. 

(b)  The  conclusion  tells  us  that  Telidon  will  create  a 
magical  change  in  the  way  we  receive  information.  It 
will  change  our  lives. 

(c)  The  section  "Two-Way  Communication"  tells  us  what 
Telidon  is. 

The  remainder  of  Exercise  7 will  be  corrected  by 
your  correspondence  teacher. 


(1),  (2),  and  (3)  and  (4)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence 
teacher. 


(5)  1.  Introduction 

A.  Productive  way  of  gathering  and  disseminating 
information 

B.  Newspapers,  radio/TV  news  mainly  based  on 
interviews 

C.  Already  know  much  about,  having  watched 
TV... 


11.  General  Guidelines 


A. 

Prepare  for  interview. 

f . 

Take  notes. 

B. 

Put  interviewee  at  ease. 

G. 

Conclude  after 

C. 

Be  forthright  and  candid. 

reasonable  time. 

D. 

Listen  carefully. 

H. 

Organize  report. 

£. 

Be  alert. 

1. 

Write  a report. 

111.  The  Personal  Interview 

A.  One  person  interviews  another. 
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IV.  Roving  Reporter 

A.  Measures  attitudes  and  reactions  of  "average" 
citizens 

B.  Involves  asking  a number  of  people  the  same 
questions 

V.  Public  Interview 

A.  A number  of  people  ask  questions  of  one  person. 

B.  Press  conference  and  political  debates  best  known 

C.  Questions  may  be  limited  to  certain  topics,  or 
unrest. 

EXERCISE  9 

(1)  "Handbook,"  "Dictionary,"  and  "Index" 

(2)  the  newspaper 

(3)  133 

(4)  three 

(5)  219 

(6)  "Uncommon  Sports,"  "Native  North  American  Art" 

(7)  397 


EXERCISE  10 

(1)  Sentence,  structure  of 

(2)  dash,  240-241;  parentheses,  240 

(3)  See  Sentences,  structure  of 

(4)  Pollock,  Sharon 

(5)  formal;  informal 

(6)  "Letter  To  God,  A" 

(7)  Denotation;  Words,  study  of 

(8)  characterization,  climax,  guidelines  for  writing,  plot 
structure,  setting,  suspense 


EXERCISE  12 


( 1 ) ( a ) call  number 

(d) 

publisher 

(b)  author 

(e) 

author  card 

(c)  title 

(f) 

Dewey  decimal  system 

(2)  (a)  Go  to  the  card  catalogues.  Look  up  UFO's  in  the 

subject  cards.  Note  the  books  listed  under  that  subject. 

(b)  Give  the  call  numbers  of  the  books  you  desire  to  the 

librarian  or  library  clerk  at  the  desk. 


(3)  He  should  look  up  Talisman,  The  in  the  fiction  (or  title) 
catalogue.  Note  the  author's  name  on  the  card.  Check  the 
author  catalogue  to  see  if  there  are  any  other  books  by  that 
author. 
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EXERCISE  13 

(1) 

F 

(6) 

F 

(2) 

F 

(7) 

T 

(3) 

F 

(8) 

T 

(4) 

T 

(9) 

T 

(5) 

T 

(10) 

F 

EXERCISE  14 

(1)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 


( a ) 

ibid. : 

ibidem  ( in 

the  samxe  place) 

(b) 

trans. : 

translated 

by 

(c) 

p.: 

page 

(d) 

ed. : 

edited  by, 

or  edition 

(e) 

No.: 

number 

(f) 

rev. : 

review 

(g) 

pp.: 

pages 

EXERCISE  15 


(a) 

F 

(e) 

B 

(b) 

B 

(f) 

B 

(c) 

F 

(g) 

F 

(d) 

F 

(h) 

B 

(2)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 
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ABOUT 

THE 

LESSON 


TAKING 

NOTES 


READ 


Using  Note 
Cards 


PLANNING  AND  ORGANIZING  YOUR  WRITING 


With  the  last  two  lessons  you  have  submitted  a limited 
topic  for  your  report  and  the  list  of  sources  with  which  you 
intend  to  research  that  topic.  In  the  present  lesson  we  will 
examine  a number  of  the  skills  and  procedures  that  you  will 
use  in  planning  your  report  — note-taking,  paraphrasing, 
quoting,  interviewing,  and  so  on.  We  will  also  look  at  the 
construction  of  an  outline,  and  you  will  be  asked  to  submit 
an  outline  for  your  report  with  this  lesson. 


By  now  you  should  have  decided  on  the  printed  material 
(e.g.,  books  and  magazines)  that  you  intend  to  use  to  gather 
information  for  your  report.  The  question  at  this  point  is  how 
to  go  about  using  these  sources,  that  is,  how  to  extract  from 
them,  in  a usuable  fashion,  what  is  relevant  (and  no  more 
than  is  relevant)  for  your  topic.  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
that  you  must  take  notes. 


Read  Sections  (A)  and  (B)  on  pages  137  and  138  of  The 
Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians.  Pay  close  attention  to 
the  use  of  cards  for  taking  notes. 


As  the  handbook  tells  you,  the  best  way  ot  taking  notes 

is  to  use  cards,  preferably  the  10  cm  x 15  cm  size  to  allow 

room  for  your  information.  Later  you  can  arrange  these  cards 

in  an  organized  fashion,  blending  material  that  you  obtained 
from  a variety  of  sources. 

Make  sure  that  each  card  is  self-contained,  as  Section 
(B)  in  The  Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians  tells  you, 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  all  your  bibliographic 

information  on  each  one;  normally  the  title  or  author's  name 
will  do  as  long  as  somewhere  you  have  all  the  necessary 
bibliographic  data  on  each  source  you  use. 
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Quote  verbatim  (word  for  word)  from  your  sources  very 
seldom.  Usually  you  should  summarize  what  you  read  into 

a minimum  number  of  words,  generally  in  point  form.  If  you 
do  want  to  quote  a specific  passage,  put  quotation  marks 
around  it  to  identify  it  as  a quotation;  and  jot  down  the 
page  number  from  which  it  came.  You'll  need  this  for  your 

footnotes.  Record  the  page  number  from  which  you  get  any 
controversial  or  unusual  material  as  well.  This,  too,  must 
be  footnoted  in  your  report. 

When  making  point  form  notes,  remember  to  keep  them 
as  brief  as  possible.  Ordinary  rules  of  grammar  and 
structure  need  not  apply,  and  you  should  develop  your  own 
system  of  shorthand  made  up  of  contractions  and  symbols. 
Remember,  though,  you  must  be  able  to  understand  your 
notes  when  you  use  them  to  write  your  report;  so  don't 
forget  what  your  shorthand  symbols  mean. 

Following  is  a detailed  sample  note  card  containing,  in 
point  form,  information  taken  from  page  326  of  New  Voices  k. 
Study  it,  and  then  proceed  to  EXERCISE  1. 
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EXERCISE  1 


Turn  to  pages  326  and  327  of  New  Voices  U,  and  read  the 
selection  entitled  "Historical  Background."  The  note  card  that  you 
have  just  studied  covers  the  first  four  paragraphs  of  this  section. 
On  the  card  below  make  point  form  notes  for  the  remainder  of  it. 
Remember  to  eliminate  nonessential  material. 


USING  YOUR 
OV/N  WORDS 


The  exercise  you  have  just  done  was  quite  straight- 
forward; the  material  was  simple  and  the  writing  style 

plain.  Many  students,  however,  experience  problems  when 

trying  to  make  notes  on  a more  complex  subject.  The  ten- 
dency is  often  to  copy  down  verbatim  what  has  been  read. 

This  later  gets  copied  into  the  finished  paper;  and  the 
result,  far  from  being  a student's  own  research  paper,  is  a 
carbon  copy  of  someone  else's  work. 

In  order  to  correct  this  problem  you  must  possess  three 
skills:  the  abilities  to  paraphrase,  to  summarize,  and  to 

use  quotations  properly. 
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Paraphrasing  When  you  paraphrase  a piece  of  writing,  you  put  it 

into  your  own  words  without  significantly  shortening  or 
altering  it.  Complex  passages  that  cannot  be  summarized  in 
point  form  can  be  paraphrased  on  your  note  cards;  this  will 
force  you  to  think  rather  than  just  copy,  and  it  will  ensure 
that  your  finished  paper  will  be  your  own.  It  will  also 
make  your  notes  easy  to  understand  when  you  are  writing 
your  report. 

When  approaching  a passage  to  be  paraphrased,  read 
(and  reread)  the  original  until  you  fully  understand  it. 
Then  rewrite  it,  being  careful  to  include  all  important 
details  and  to  retain  the  balance  of  the  original.  Do  not 
summarize  it. 


READ 


Read  "The  Paraphrase"  on  page  209  of  New  Voices  4, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  exercise  that  follows. 


EXERCISE  2 


Read  the  sample  paraphrased  passage  at  the  top  of  page  210 
of  New  Voices  4.  Then,  in  the  space  provided,  paraphrase 
Passages  1 and  3 on  that  same  page. 

(1)  Passage  1: 


(2)  Passage  3: 
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A final  problem  that  many  students  have  with  para- 
phrasing is  knowing  whether  or  not  to  footnote  paraphrased 
material  in  the  finished  report.  The  rule  governing  this 
issue  is  clearly  presented  in  Section  (C)2  on  page  139  of 
The  Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians.  Study  this 
section  now,  taking  particular  note  of  the  very  last  sentence. 


Summarizing:  A precis  or  summary  differs  from  a paraphrase  in  that 

The  Precis  it  is  a condensation  of  a passage  that  you  have  read,  rather 

than  a simple  rewording  of  it.  For  this  reason  it  involves 
even  more  care  than  does  a paraphrase,  for  it  is  necessary 
to  decide  what  is  essential  and  should  be  retained  in  the 
precis,  and  what  is  nonessential  and  should  be  omitted. 

Some  passages  a.re  easier  to  summarize  than  others,  but 
as  a rule  a precis  should  be  one-fourth  to  one-third  the 
length  of  the  original  selection.  It  should,  though,  be 
faithful  to  the  order  and  proportion  of  the  original  as  v/ell 
as  to  its  tone  and  mood.  Like  the  original,  it  should  have 

unity  and  coherence,  as  well  as  clarity.  Never  interject 

your  own  comments  or  ideas  into  a precis,  but  do  summarize 
the  writer's  ideas  in  your  ov/n  words. 

When  approaching  a passage  to  be  summarized,  begin 

by  reading  it  carefully  to  get  a feeling  for  its  order  and 

proportion  and  to  determine  the  central  ideas.  Then  reread 

it  paragraph  by  paragraph,  noting  the  topic  of  each  and  its 
central  idea.  Jot  dov/n  notes  on  the  main  points  in  each 
paragraph . 

When  you  actually  begin  to  write  your  precis,  try  to 

stick  to  the  paragraph  divisions  of  the  original,  but  boil 
each  paragraph  down  to  its  main  ideas.  Avoid  direct 

quotations  if  it  is  at  all  possible.  Make  sure  you  present 

the  material  as  though  you  were  the  author,  not  someone 
writing  about  the  author;  that  is,  never  say,  "The  writer 

says  that  ...  ."  Just  present  what  the  writer  says. 


Read  "The  Precis"  down  to  Practice  h on  pages  210  and 
211  of  New  Voices  k.  Then  proceed  to  EXERCISE  3. 


READ 
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EXERCISE  3 


Study  the  model  precis  on  pages  211  and  212  of  New  Voices  4; 
and  then,  in  the  space  provided,  write  a precis  of  the  passage 
describing  the  Post  Hoc  Ergo  Propter  Hoc  Fallacy  on  pages  212  and 
213  of  the  same  text. 


(There  is  more  room  for  your  precis  on  the  next  page.) 
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W/iLth\g,  a p/uLcJ-y^  m.Q.an^  bo^LLuzg,  down  the.  o/Ltg,tnat 
yietectton  w-Lthout  de/ityLoy,tng,  -Ltyi  fJjOLVOuA., 
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It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  most  students  tend  to 
put  too  many  direct  quotations  into  their  reports  and  research 
papers.  There  are  a number  of  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  | 
when  dealing  with  a difficult  or  unfamiliar  topic,  students 
often  feel  safer  using  the  words  of  an  expert  than  translating 
the  ideas  of  the  expert  into  their  own  words.  A second  reason 
is  a tendency  to  be  overly  impressed  by  the  writing  style  of 
the  professionals,  and  a third  is  a lack  of  knowledge  of 
proper  note-taking  and  writing  procedures.  Finally  a fourth 
reason  is  simple  laziness;  copying  is  easier  than  creating  an 
original  work. 

If  this  tendency  is  one  that  you  recognize  in  yourself, 
you'll  have  to  fight  it.  The  first  reason  can  be  overcome  by 
researching  your  topic  so  thoroughly  that  you,  too,  are  some- 
thing of  an  expert  in  it.  You'll  never  write  well  about  any- 
thing unless  you  know  the  subject.  The  second  reason  will  be 
overcome  by  practice  in  paraphrasing  and  summarizing,  and 
the  third  disappears  when  you  learn  to  make  proper  notes 
and  to  put  all  original  sources  out  of  sight  when  doing  your 
actual  writing.  You  can't  copy  what  you  can't  see.  Finally, 
the  fourth  reason,  laziness,  should  be  the  easiest  of  all  to 
overcome.  t 


Of  course,  at  times  it  is  appropriate,  and  indeed 
desirable,  to  include  direct  quotations  in  a report.  The  trick 
is  to  know  when,  and  fundamentally  this  is  something  for 
which  you'll  have  to  develop  a feeling.  As  a rule  you  may 
quote  directly  from  time  to  time  when  a writer  makes  a point 
so  exceptionally  clearly,  interestingly,  and  succinctly  that  it 
deserves  to  be  retained  intact  rather  than  paraphrased. 
Normally  keep  such  quotations  as  brief  as  possible. 


Once  you  have  decided  what  to  quote,  you  must  make 
sure  that  you  present  it  properly.  Read  Section  (D)  on  pages 
139  to  141  in  The  Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians  , 
noting  especially  the  two  different  methods  of  presenting 
quoted  material. 
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How  to  The  two  methods  of  presenting  quoted  material  differ  on 

Quote  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  quotation. 


- Method  In  the  first  method  a short  quotation  is  inserted  into 

the  body  of  the  paragraph  in  which  it  occurs,  surrounded  by 
quotation  marks,  as  is  illustrated  on  page  140  of  The  Little 
English  Handbook  for  Canadians. 

- Method  #2  Quotations  of  two  sentences  or  more  in  length,  however, 

require  the  second  method.  They  should  be  single-spaced, 
inset,  and  should  appear  with  no  quotation  marks.  See 
example  at  the  top  of  page  141  of  The  Little  English  Handbook 
for  Canadians. 


Using  a Another  problem  students  often  have  with  quotations  is 

Lead-in  that  they  simply  toss  them  into  their  compositions  with  no 

lead-in  or  introduction.  This  jolts  the  reader  and  destroys 
the  coherence  of  what  is  being  read.  Always  introduce  your 
quotations  by  identifying  the  person  whom  you  are  about  to 
quote.  For  examples,  see  the  models  on  pages  140  to  142  of 
The  Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians. 


THE 

INTERVIEW 


gssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssss^ 

( Hememboji:  ail  qjuuotcution^  muAt  be.  footnoted.  J 

fesssssssssssssssgggssssssssssssssssssssssssssssss 


In  Lesson  6 you  learned  that  you  would  be  required  to 
do  an  interview  for  your  report.  Don't  let  this  scare  you;  it 
should  be  fun.  It  will,  however,  require  preparation  and  a 
knowledge  of  basic  interviewing  skills. 


fREAol 


Study  pages  107  to  109 
of  New  Voices  4,  paying 
close  attention  to  the  nine 
guidelines  presented  there 
for  conducting  an  interview. 
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Interview 

Guidelines 


READ 


As  the  first  of  the  guidelines  that  you  have  just  studied 
makes  clear,  it  is  very  important  to  be  prepared  for  an 
interview.  You  should  have  all  the  questions  you  intend  to 
ask  written  down  with  adequate  spaces  between  them  for 
making  notes  on  the  interviewee's  responses  (unless  you 
intend  to  tape  the  conversation).  By  all  means,  ask  other 
questions  that  arise  from  the  interview;  don't  be  locked  into 
your  original  plan.  But  make  sure  you  do  cover  the  major 
questions  you  originally  intended  to  ask. 

Tape  your  interview  if  it  is  possible.  This  will  allow 
you  to  listen  and  think  instead  of  madly  trying  to  write  down 
what  is  said.  It  also  prevents  your  misquoting  your  inter- 
viewee . 


If  you  do  not  have  access  to  a recording  device,  take 
careful  notes;  but  don't  try  to  write  down  every  word.  Use 
point  form  unless  a direct  quotation  seems  particularly 

important.  As  your  text  suggests,  if  you  do  take  down  a 
direct  quote  read  it  back  to  the  interviewee  to  make  sure  it 
is  accurate.  Slight  deviations  can  result  in  serious  distortions 
of  what  a speaker  meant. 


Don't  take  notes  on  note  cards;  use  a pad  (a  fairly 
large  one)  at  the  interview  itself,  and  later  transcribe  (and 
flesh  out)  the  notes  onto  cards  that  can  be  rearranged  to  suit 
your  purposes.  Do  this  with  the  interview  still  fresh  in  your 
mind.  If  you  record  the  interview  on  tape,  make  notes  from 
it  as  soon  as  you  can;  and  refer  to  the  tape  after  this  only 
if  absolutely  necessary  to  clarify  a point.  Write  your  report 
from  your  notes,  not  the  tape. 

Finally,  when  you  write  your  actual  report,  make  sure 
that  you  quote,  paraphrase,  and  summarize  your  interviewee's 
words  precisely.  Many  an  interviewer  has  got  into  trouble  by 
misquoting  or  twisting  someone's  words.  An  excellent  idea  is 
to  show  the  finished  report  to  your  interviewee  to  verify  what 
you  have  written. 


For  more  ideas  about  conducting  interviews,  read  pages 
109  to  115  of  New  Voices  4.  Then  proceed  to  the  practice  work 
on  interviews  that  follows. 
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EXERCISE 


You  work  for  a small  town  newspaper  and  have  been 
assigned  to  do  a story  on  the  local  dogcatcher.  In  the  spaces 
below  write  ten  important  and  interesting  questions  that  you  would 
take  to  the  interview.  The  first  question  has  been  done  as  an 
example . 

(1)  How  did  you  first  become  a dogcatcher? 

(2)  • 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
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Documenting 

Interviews 


ORGANIZING  . 
YOUR 

INFORMATION 


Classifying 
Your  Data 


You  should  now  know  how  to  go  about  your  real 
interview.  When  you  do  this,  and  when  you  use  the  interview 
material  in  your  report,  remember  that,  as  for  any  source, 
proper  footnotes  and  bibliographic  entries  are  in  order. 

Here  :s  a sample  footnote  for  documenting  an  interview: 

’Dr.  M.L.  Shankar,  Interviewed  by  Dick  Ewert,  12  June 

1984. 


Here  is  a sample  bibliographic  entry  for  an  interview: 

Shankar,  Dr.  M.L.  Interviewed  by  Gerry  Gilholme.  12 
June  1984. 


Once  you  have  gathered  all  the  information  you  need 
for  your  report,  you  must  classify  and  organize  it  into  a 
usable  form. 

The  first  way  to  organize  your  information  is  to  take 
notes  and  classify  or  group  them.  Your  note  cards  will  now 
prove  their  worth,  for  they  can  be  arranged  into  any  group- 
ing  you  want. 

You  may  try  a number  of  arrangements  before  you  find 
a satisfactory  one;  on  the  other  hand,  your  notes  may 
require  grouping  in  a specific  way  that  is  apparent  at  once. 
Either  way,  the  best  method  is  to  spread  your  notes  out  on  a 
table,  skim  them,  and  think  about  them;  soon  you  will  begin 
to  see  connections,  and  then  you  will  begin  to  group  the 
notes.  Try,  if  possible,  to  end  up  with  about  three  or  four 
major  groups.  An  essay  with  fewer  groups  will  not  seem 
smooth,  and  one  with  more  will  probably  be  unwieldy  or  very 
choppy . 
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Ordering 

Your 

Data 


Once  your  information  is  classified  into  several  groups, 
you  must  arrange  these  into  some  kind  of  order.  For  example, 
you  might,  depending  on  your  topic,  pick  a time  order,  and 
discuss  events  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred.  You  might 
select  a spatial  order,  moving  from  place  to  place,  or  a 
logical  order.  You  could  move  from  least  to  most  important, 
from  general  to  specific,  from  abstract  to  concrete.  Again, 
your  material  may  well  dictate  your  order;  but  be  sure  you 
have  an  order.  Never  put  your  information  down  haphazardly. 


CONSTRUCTING 
AN  OUTLINE 


Be  honest.  Are  you  one  of  those  students  who  writes  an 
essay  or  a report  first  and  (if  your  teacher  requires  one) 
makes  up  an  outline  afterward?  If  you  are,  you  aren't  alone; 
many  people  like  to  sit  down  and  write  spontaneously , and 
they  find  that  an  outline  cramps  their  style.  Such  people 
have  simply  never  used  an  outline  properly;  they  regard  it 

as  more  rigid  and  restricting  than  it  was  ever  meant  to  be. 

Writing  an  outline  for  an  essay  or  report  is  like 

plotting  a trip  on  a map  before  setting  out.  It  gives  you  a 
plan  and  an  idea  of  where  you're  going  and  how  long  each 
leg  of  the  journey  should  take.  But  just  as  a holidayer  would 

be  silly  to  stick  religiously  to  a planned  itinerary  if  it 

proved  unsatisfactory,  so,  too,  would  it  be  self-defeating  for 
a writer  to  reject  new  ideas  and  approaches  while  writing 
because  they  aren't  in  the  outline  of  the  composition.  Be 
flexible.  Don't  feel  restricted,  but  do  use  an  outline.  It's 
far  more  sensible  to  organize  your  essay  or  report  before  it's 
been  written  than  afterwards. 


Three  Types 
Of  Outlines 


There  are  three  basic  types  of  outlines; 


1. 

the 

paragraph  outline 

2. 

the 

topic  outline 

3. 

the 

sentence  outline 

- The 

Paragraph 

Outline 


The  paragraph  outline  is  the  simplest  of  the  three.  In 
it  you  simply  list  the  topic  sentences  of  each  paragraph,  or 
perhaps  other  sentences  that  clearly  sum  up  the  central  idea 
of  each  paragraph.  These  sentences  are  numbered  in  the  order 
in  which  the  paragraphs  will  occur  in  the  essay  or  report. 
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- The  Topic 
Outline 


- The 

Sentence 

Outline 


The  Format 
of  an 
Outline 


Unlike  a paragraph  outline,  a topic  outline  consists  not 
of  complete  sentences  but  of  words  and  phrases  indicating 
topics.  For  example,  an  entry  in  a paragraph  outline  that 
reads  "After  law  school  a prospective  lawyer  must  article  for 
a year,"  might  read  "Articling"  or  "Articling  after  law 
school"  in  a topic  outline. 

Where  a topic  outline  becomes  more  complex  than  a 
paragraph  outline  is  in  the  subtopics.  A paragraph  outline 
has  none  of  these.  A good  topic  outline,  by  contrast,  lists 
all  the  main  subtopics  in  each  paragraph,  and  may  go 
beyond  this  by  breaking  these  subtopics  into  sub-subtopics. 


The  sentence  outline  combines  the  features  of  the  para- 
graph and  topic  outlines.  Like  the  former,  sentences,  rather 
than  topics,  are  used  throughout.  Like  the  latter,  major 
divisions  are  broken  into  subtopics  and  perhaps  sub- 
subtopics. 


^ SSSSSSSS&SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSii^aiSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS  ^ 

ThLd  l/i  the.  of.  oruUJjie  that  y.oa  tvJJJ.  be 

/leqwuied  to  ivAjite  wLth  thtA  teyi^on  fon.  y.ouA. 
yiepo/it. 


Sentences  have  the  advantage  over  topics  of  making  you 
formulate  your  ideas  more  fully.  It  requires  rather  more 
thought  and  knowledge  to  write,  "The  rewards  of  a career  in 
nursing  are  varied"  than  to  write,  "The  rewards  of  nursing." 


No  matter  what  sort  of  outline  you  are  writing,  there 
is  a conventional  form  of  long  standing  that  you  should 
follow : 


1.  Begin  with  a thesis  statement,  that  is,  a sentence 
(even  in  a topic  outline)  that  generally  sums  up 
the  main  idea  of  your  essay  or  report.  For 
example,  a report  on  a career  in  veterinary 
medicine  might  have  as  its  thesis  statement,  "A 
career  in  veterinary  medicine  can  offer  rewards 
in  a wide  variety  of  areas." 

2.  After  this,  for  each  major  division  use  a Roman 
numeral,  followed  by  a period,  and  placed  right 
next  to  the  margin. 

3.  To  mark  subdivisions  of  the  major  divisions,  use 
capital  letters,  indented  evenly.  Follow  these, 
too,  with  periods. 

4.  If  you  subdivide  further,  use  Arabic  numerals, 
indented  yet  further,  and  followed  by  periods. 

5.  Should  you  wish  to  subdivide  yet  further,  use 
lower  case  letters  (a,  b,  c,  and  so  on),  indented 
further  again,  and  again  followed  by  periods. 
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Following  is  a skeleton  sketch  illustrating  correct 
outline  form. 

Thesis  Statement:  

1. 


A.  

1.  _ 
2.  _ 

a. 

b. 

B.  

1.  _ 
2.  

a. 

b. 

11. 


A. 

B. 

C. 


Model  Following  are  three  model  outlines  — in  paragraph, 

Outlines  topic,  and  sentence  form  — of  a report  on  the  role  of  the 

Governor-General  in  Canada. 


- Sample  Paragraph 
Out  1 ine 


Thesis  Statement: 


The  role  of  the  Governor-General  is  a 
controversial  one. 


I.  The  role  of  the  Governor-General  has  evolved  over  Canada's 
history . 

II.  The  Governor-General  today  serves  as  a figurehead  but  has 
some  political  powers  as  well. 

III.  There  are  many  criticisms  levelled  at  the  institution  of  the 
Governor-General  today. 

IV.  The  position  of  Governor-General  can  be  defended. 

V.  The  role  of  the  Governor-General  should  be  retained  but 
changed  in  several  ways. 
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- Sample  Topic 
Out  1 ine 


Thesis  Statement: 


The  role  of  the  Governor-General  is  a 
controversial  one. 


I.  Historical  background  — evolution  of  the  position 


A.  Pre-Confederation  period 

1.  Constitutional  Act  (1791) 

2.  Act  of  Union  (1840) 

3.  Lord  Elgin  and  responsible  government  (1848) 

B.  Confederation  — BNA  Act  (1867) 


C.  Post-Confederation  developments 

1.  Statute  of  Westminster  (1931) 

2.  Vincent  Massey  — first  Canadian  Governor- 
General  (1952) 

3.  Patriation  of  the  Constitution  (1982) 

4.  Jeanne  Sauve  — first  woman  Governor-General 
(1984) 


II.  Role  of  the  Governor-General  today 

A.  As  figurehead 

B.  As  possessor  of  real  political  power 

1.  Parliamentary  responsibilities 

2.  Function  in  times  of  political  crisis 

3.  Advisory  powers 


III.  Criticism  levelled  at  Governor-General 


A.  Symbolic  level 

1.  Dependence  on  Britain 

2.  Anachronism 

B.  Practical  level 

1.  Cost  to  taxpayer 

2.  Ambiguity  of  role 

IV.  Defence  of  Governor-General 

A.  Symbolic  level 

1.  Importance  of  tradition  for  stability 

2.  Perception  of  head  of  state  above  petty  politics 

3.  Selection  from  Canadians,  not  Britons 

B.  Practical  level 

1.  Political  importance  in  time  of  crisis 

2.  Facilitation  of  smooth  transfers  of  power 

3.  Freeing  of  Prime  Minister  from  many  ceremonial 

functions 

V.  Suggestions  for  changing  role  of  the  Governor-General 

A.  Clearer  definition  of  roles 

B.  Elimination  of  all  residual  political  powers 
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- Sentence 
Out  1 ine 


Thesis  Statement;  The  role  of  the  Governor-General  is  a 

controversial  one. 


I.  The  position  has  evolved  over  time. 


A.  It  developed  during  the  pre-Conf ederat ion  period  in 
several  stages. 


1.  The  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  gave  the 
Governor  of  Canada  wide  powers. 

2.  The  Act  of  Union  of  1840  made  the  Governor 
responsible  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

3.  In  1848  Lord  Elgin  was  the  first  Governor  to 
form  a government  on  this  principle. 


B.  The  BNA  Act  of  1867  established  the  role  of  the 
Governor-General  much  as  we  know  it  today. 


C.  Several  post-Conf ederat ion  developments  have  affected 
this  role. 


1.  The  Statute  of  Westminster  of  1931  ended  much 
of  Canada's  dependence  on  Britain. 

2.  In  1952  Vincent  Massey  became  the  first  Canadian 
appointed  Governor-General. 

3.  In  1982  the  Governor-General's  position  was  put 
into  some  doubt  when  the  Constitution  was 
repatriated . 

4.  In  1984  Jeanne  Sauve  was  the  first  woman 
appointed  Governor-General. 

II.  Today  the  Governor-General's  role  is  largely  symbolic,  but 
there  is  some  real  political  influence. 


A.  The  Governor-General  serves  as  a figurehead  of 

government  and  a symbol  of  national  unity. 

B.  The  Governor-General  does  wield  some  political 

authority,  however. 

1.  He  or  she  is  a necessary  part  of  the  parliament- 
ary process. 

2.  In  times  of  political  crisis  the  Governor- 
General  can  assume  real  power. 

The  Governor-General  can  advise  the  government 
on  policy  matters. 


3. 
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III.  Today  many  criticisms  are  being  levelled  at  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Governor-General. 


A.  Some  of  these  are  on  a purely  symbolic  level. 


1.  The  position  is  said  to  make  us  look  dependent 
on  Britain. 

2.  The  position  is  termed  an  anachronism  in 
today ' s world. 

B.  Some  criticisms  are  practical. 


1.  There  is  a substantial  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

2.  The  role  is  confusing  and  ambiguous. 


IV.  Others  defend  the  position. 


A.  Some  defences  are  on  a basically  symbolic  level. 

1.  It  is  said  that  tradition  is  important  for 
stability  in  society. 

2.  It  is  said  that  it  is  important  to  have  a head 
of  state  above  dirty,  petty  politics. 

3.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  tie  to  England  is 
not  stressed;  Canadians,  not  Englishmen,  today 
become  Governor-General. 


B.  Other  defences  meet  the  more  practical  attacks. 


1.  In  times  of  crisis  it  is  essential  to  have  the 
stability  of  a Governor-General. 

2.  The  Governor-General  allows  for  smooth  transfers 
of  power. 

3.  The  institution  frees  the  Prime  Minister  from 
many  ceremonial  functions. 


V.  We  should  retain  the  Governor-General  but  with  a somewhat 
modified  role. 

A.  There  should  be  laid  out  a much  clearer  definition  of 
the  Governor-General's  function. 


B. 


All  residual  political  powers  should  be  eliminated. 
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Final  Rules 
on  Outline 
V/riting 


INTRODUCTION 

AND 

CONCLUSION 


The 

Introduction 


- Hints  for 
V/riting  an 
Introduction 


Here  are  a few  final  rules  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
write  an  outline. 


1.  Don't  include  an  introduction  or  conclusion  as 

sections  in  your  outline.  These  are  not  parts  of 
the  body  of  your  report  or  essay. 

2.  Don't  include  specific  facts  and  details  in  your 

outline.  Headings  and  subheadings  should  state 
ideas  and  propositions . Supporting  details  should 
be  saved  for  the  report  itself. 

3.  Don't  often  go  beyond  the  first  or  second  level  of 

subheadings.  If  you  do  find  this  happening,  it 

probably  means  that  you're  including  too  many 
details . 

4.  Try  to  keep  your  headings  at  each  level  parallel 

and  balanced.  They  should  be  roughly  of  the 
same  degree  of  importance. 

5.  Don't  include  more  than  one  main  idea  in  a 

heading  or  subheading . 


Although  the  meat  of  your  report  appears  in  the  body, 
it  is  important  to  provide  a framev/ork  for  the  body  with  a 
good  introduction  and  conclusion. 


An  introduction  to  a report  or  essay  should  do  several 
things.  It  should  define  the  topic  to  be  discussed  and 

establish  the  method  of  discussion  along  v/ith  the  tone  of 
presentation.  Will  the  author  be  serious?  humorous?  satirical? 
The  introduction  should  also  interest  the  reader;  writing  a 
first-rate  essay  will  be  to  no  avail  if  a poor  introduction 
discourages  people  from  reading  it. 

Writing  a good  introduction  can  be  difficult.  Here  are 
some  hints  that  may  make  it  easier  for  you. 

1.  Don't  be  too  formal.  Saying  "In  this  report  I 
will  be  discussing  ..."  is  clear,  but  dull.  Unless 
your  subject  is  very  complex,  requiring  a great 
deal  of  careful  explanation,  try  for  a livelier 
way  of  beginning  it. 
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- Sample 

Introductory 

Techniques 


2.  Keep  your  introduction  short.  Don't  beat  around 
the  bush  with  flowery  repetitive  language.  Avoid 
cliches . 

3.  By  contrast,  don't  be  too  abrupt  unless  you 

deliberately  intend  to  jolt  the  reader;  and  then 
immediately  make  the  situation  clear  with  an 

explanation  as  in  this  example. 

"He  needs  oxygen  fast!" 

It  was  my  uncle's  first  day  on  the 
job  as  a paramedic,  and  this  was  his 
very  first  call. 

4.  Avoid  introductions  that  depend  on  the  title  for 

their  meanings.  Here  is  an  example: 

This  is  an  extremely  demanding  occu- 
pation and  not  one  recommended  for 
the  f aint-at-heart . 

Rather,  identify  the  subject  of  your  report  in  your 
introduction,  as  in  this  example: 

Firefighting  is  an  extremely  demand- 
ing occupation  and  not  one  recom- 

mended for  the  f aint-at-heart . 

If  you  are  stuck  as  to  how  to  begin  an  essay  or  report, 
here  are  a few  standard  techniques  that  can  work  well  if- 
properly  used: 

1.  You  can  begin  with  a quotation  as  was  done  in  3. 

above.  Be  sure  to  explain  the  situation  right  away. 

2.  You  can  begin  by  speaking  directly  to  the  reader. 

Here  is  an  example: 

If  you  are  an  animal  lover,  you  may 
at  some  time  in  your  life  have  thought 
of  becoming  a veterinarian. 

3o  You  can  begin  by  referring  to  or  repeating  your 

title.  Here  is  an  example: 

A Career  in  Veterinary  Medicine 

A career  in  veterinary  medicine 
requires  patience,  dedication,  and 
commitment;  but  the  rewards  can  make 
it  all  worthwhile. 
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4.  You  can  begin  with  an  exclamation.  Here  is  an 
example : 

My  first  day  on  the  job,  and  what  a 
lot  I learned  about  my  chosen  career! 

5.  You  can  begin  by  correcting  a common  misconception  . 
Here  is  an  example: 

Many  people  believe  that  it  is  easier 
to  become  a veterinarian  than  it  is 
to  become  a medical  doctor.  Not  so. 

6.  You  can  begin  by  asking  a question..  Here  is  an 
example : 

Have  you  ever  considered  a career  in 
veterinary  medicine? 

7.  You  can  begin  by  dividing  a topic  into  the 
divisions  that  you  intend  to  discuss.  Here  is  an 
example : 

A person  considering  a career  in 
veterinary  medicine  should  take  at 
least  five  important  factors  into 
account . 


Of  course  there  are  many  more  ways  that  an  imagin- 
ative writer  can  begin  a report  or  essay,  but  these  few 
examples  may  give  you  some  ideas. 
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EXERCISE  5 


(1)  Following  are  five  introductions  to  a student's  essay  on 
Charles  Dickens'  novel  David  Copperfield.  Some  are  reason- 
ably clear  and  effective,  whereas  others  are  not.  In  the 
space  provided  to  the  left  of  each  introduction,  write  A for 
acceptable  and  U for  unacceptable.  For  each  one  you  label 
U for  unacceptable,  explain  in  a complete  sentence  its  short- 
comings . 


(a)  David  Copperfield  has  been  called  the  most 
personal  of  Dickens'  novels. 


(b)  Scholars  generally  take  one  of  three 
approaches  when  analysing  Dickens'  David 
Copperfield. 


(c)  The  very  famous  English  novelist,  Charles 
Dickens,  who  wrote  over  fifteen  full-length 
novels,  not  to  mention  other  shorter  works 
too  numerous  to  mention,  and  who  v/as  also 
deeply  involved  in  theatrical  productions  in 
London,  wrote  David  Copperfield,  his  most 
autobiographical  novel,  in  the  years 
1849  to  1850. 


(d)  If  you  have  read  one  novel  by  Charles 
Dickens,  chances  are  it  is  David  Copperfield. 


(e)  This  is  one  of  Charles  Dickens'  most  famous 
novels,  and  deservedly  so. 
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(2)  Following  are  four  titles  for  reports.  Choose  two  of  these 
titles.  After  each  write  an  introduction  of  one  or  two 

sentences.  Don't  feel  restricted  to  the  sample  introductory 
techniques  that  you  have  just  read,  but  do  use  di  different 
technique  for  each  title.  Be  imaginative! 

(a)  Cross-Country  Skiing  — A Sport  for  All  Ages 


(b)  Do  Flying  Saucers  Really  Exist? 


(c)  Greece,  Tourist's  Dream 


( d ) Why 


Is  My  Favourite  Type  of  Music 
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The 

Conclusion 


Hints  for 
Writing  a 
Conclusion 


- Sample 
Concluding 
Techniques 


Like  an  introduction,  a conclusion  should  be  neither 
too  abrupt  nor  too  long-winded.  It  should  be  fairly  brief 

for  most  essays  or  reports  — perhaps  two  to  three  sentences. 

Normally  a conclusion  should  be  a separate  paragraph,  but 
sometim*es  a concluding  sentence  can  be  added  to  the  last 

paragraph  of  a short  composition  very  effectively. 

Here  are  a few  hints  that  may  help  you  write  a good 

conclusion. 

1.  Avoid  cliches  like  "To  sum  up..."  or  "In  conclusion..." 

2.  Avoid  exaggerated  formality  and  wordiness, 

3.  Try  to  sum  up  the  gist  of  your  essay.  In  a relatively 
short  paper  you  can  list  your  main  points;  in  a longer 
one  summarize  the  central,  dominant  idea. 

Here  are  a few  techniques  that  can  make  for  interesting 
conclusions  if  used  properly: 

1 . You  can  summarize  the  central  idea  of  the  essay  or 
report.  Here  is  an  example: 

It  can,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  life 
of  a veterinarian  is  a demanding  one, 
but  one  that  offers  great  rewards.  For 
the  person  who  is  not  afraid  of  work, 

I wholeheartedly  recommend  it. 

2.  You  can  refer  to  your  title.  Here  is  an  examiple: 

A career  in  veterinary  medicine  is 
clearly  a challenging  one.  But  those 
willing  to  accept  the  challenge  will  find 
it  well  worthwhile. 

- from  "A  Career  in  Veterinary  Medicine" 


3.  You  can  ask  a question.  Here  is  an  example: 


You  may  be  thinking  of  a career  as  a vet 
yourself.  It's  a challenging  one,  but 
the  rewards  are  great.  Are  you  willing 
to  accept  the  challenge? 
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4.  You  can  bring  up  one  final  major  point.  Here  is  an 
example : 

I will  close  with  one  final  point.  The 
life  of  a veterinarian  can  be  a hectic 
one.  You  can  be  called  to  a farm  or  home 
at  any  time  and  in  any  weather;  your  time 
can  never  be  guaranteed  to  be  your  own. 
Nevertheless,  all  the  vets  to  whom  I have 
spoken  agree  that  this  is  a small  sacra- 
fice  for  so  rewarding  a career. 

5.  You  can  end  with  a quotation,  direct  or  indirect.  Here 
is  an  example: 

The  life  of  a veterinarian  can  be  an 
^ exhausting  but  exciting  one.  As  Dr.  Louis 

Finkleman  put  it, 

At  any  given  moment  I can  be 
called  to  a farm  to  deliver 
a calf,  asked  to  prescribe 
a diet  for  a pet  tarantula, 
or  rushed  to  the  zoo  to  save 
the  life  of  a choking  hippo- 
potamus. It  sure  beats  the 
nine-to-f  ive  . ^ ** 

EXERCISE  6 

(1)  Following  are  five  conclusions  to  the  essay  on  David 

Copperfield  that  you  encountered  in  EXERCISE  5.  Again  some 
are  acceptable,  whereas  others  are  not.  In  the  space 
provided  to  the  left  of  each  conclusion,  write  A for  acceptable 
or  U for  unacceptable.  For  each  conclusion  that  you  label  U 
for  unacceptable,  explain  in  a complete  sentence  its  short- 
comings . 


(a)  In  closing  and  by  way  of  summation  let  me 
state  that  although  David  Copperfield  may 
not  be  technically  Dickens'  best  work,  it  is 
probably  his  most  popular. 


(b)  Finally  1 would  like  to  make  one  more  point. 
Although  it  is  true  that  David  Copperfield 
contains  many  autobiographical  elements,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  push  this  fact  too 
far.  David  Copperfield  is  not  Charles 
Dickens,  and  those  who  assume  he  is  are 
sure  to  misinterpret  the  novel. 
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(c)  To  read  David  Copperfield  is  to  have  a 
moving  experience.  As  Dr.  Gerald  Bauerfeld 
of  Salem  University  put  it, 

Dickens  was  always  the  tech- 
nicil  master  of  his  craft, 
but  in  some  works  the  soul 
of  the  master  reveals  itself 
more  fully  than  in  others. 

Paramount  among  these  works 
is  David  Copperfield.^® 


(d)  Finally,  David  Copperfield  is,  above  all,  a 
very  readable  book  — ■ the  sort  a person  can 
curl  up  with  on  the  sofa  on  a rainy  day. 
Why  not  give  it  a try? 


(e)  David  Copperfield  surely  ranks  among 
Dickens'  great  works.  With  its  sensitivity, 
its  honesty,  its  vivid  imagery,  its  rich 
textures,  and  more,  no  wonder  it  ranks  as  a 
true  literary  classic. 

- from  ''David  Copperfield  — A True  Literary 
Classic" 


(2)  Following  are  the  same  four  report  titles  that  appeared  in 
EXERCISE  5.  Choose  two  of  these  titles.  Assume  that  you  have 
now  written  your  report;  and,  after  each  title,  write  a short 
conclusion , Again  feel  free  to  use  any  method  you  wish,  but 
do  use  a different  method  for  each  one.  Be  imaginative! 


(a)  Cross-Country  Skiing  — A Sport  for  All  Ages 
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(b)  Do  Flying  Saucers  Really  Exist? 


(c)  Greece,  a Tourist's  Dream 


(d)  Why 


Is  My  Favourite  Type  of  Music 
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VARYING 

YOUR 

SENTENCE 

STRUCTURE 


Participial 

Phrases 


- Forms  of 
Participles 


In  Lesson  5 we  looked  at  the  importance  of  varying 

your  written  sentence  structure.  In  this  lesson  we  will  go 
into  the  matter  a bit  more  deeply  by  focusing  on  two  specific 

methods  of  achieving  variety  — the  use  of  participial  and 

prepositional  phrases. 

A participle  is  a word  that  is  formed  from  a verb  but 

that  functions  like  an  adjective;  that  is,  it  modifies  a noun 
or  a pronoun.  Here  are  a few  examples: 


the  whistling  wind  (Whistling  is  a parti- 

ciple modifying  the  noun 
wind. ) 


the  ruined  scrulpture  (Ruined  is  a particple 

modifying  the  noun  sculp- 
ture. ) 


the  barking  dog 


(Barking  is  a participle 
modifying  the  noun  dog.) 


Often  a participle  begins  a group  of  words  that  modifies 
a noun  or  pronoun  . Such  a group  of  words  is  called  a parti- 
cipial phrase.  Here  are  two  examples: 


Rising  slowly.  Matt  turned  to  face  his 
adversary.  (The  participial  phrase  rising  slowly 
modifies  the  noun  Matt.) 

Having  filled  her  cup,  Janine  headed  back 
to  her  desk.  (The  participial  phrase  having 
filled  her  cup  modifies  the  noun  Janine.) 


There  are  four  different  forms  of  participles: 


1 . The  present  participle  always  ends  in  -ing,  so  it 
is  easy  to  recognize. 

Examples:  running,  jumping,  crocheting 

Be  careful,  though.  Not  all  words  ending  in 
-ing  are  participles.  They  are  participles  only  if 
they  modify  a noun  or  pronoun  or  begin  particip- 
ial phrase  that  modifies  a noun  or  pronoun. 
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2.  The  past  participle  usually  ends  in  -ed  or  -en , though 
there  are  irregular  verbs  that  are  exceptions. 

Examples:  pulled,  beaten,  jumped 

Examples  of  exceptions:  run,  swum,  hung 

3.  The  perfect  participle  is  the  same  as  the  past,  preceded 
by  the  word  having. 

Examples:  having  pulled,  having  beaten, 
having  swum 

4.  The  passive  participle  is  the  same  as  the  perfect  except 
that  the  word  been  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  it. 

Examples:  having  been  pulled,  having  been 

beaten,  having  been  hung 


Underline  each  participial  phrase  in  the  following  sentences. 

The  first  one  has  been  done  as  an  example. 

(1)  Running  to  the  corral,  I sav/  Elfrieda  falling  off  her  horse. 

(2)  Ivan  did  his  homework , having  finished  his  chores  early. 

(3)  Having  been  warned  not  to  drink  the  water,  1 v/as  forced  to 

buy  a lot  of  pop. 

(4)  Hunting  is  the  sport  1 detest  above  all  others. 

(5)  Caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  tires,  Algernon  was  sent  to  gaol. 

(6)  1 walked  quickly  away  from  the  crowd,  having  parked  my 

truck  by  the  station. 

(7)  Having  been  in  the  sun  all  day,  Stephanie  was  too  sunburned 
to  go  to  the  dance. 

(8)  1 find  reading  enjoyable;  but  having  studied  all  day,  I'd 

rather  do  something  more  active. 

(9)  Having  finally  decided  to  enter  the  store,  I strolled  in 

nonchalantly;  but  after  having  been  pestered  continuously  by 
salespeople  looking  for  commissions,  I finally  stormed  out, 
swearing  under  my  breath. 

(10)  Excited  by  the  trip  to  the  zoo,  the  tired  children  couldn't 

calm  down  and  go  to  sleep. 
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You  will  have  noticed  that  the  position  of  a participial 
phrase  within  a sentence  can  vary.  Read  "More  About  Variety 
in  Sentence  Structure"  on  pages  290  and  291  of  New  Voices  k, 
and  try  Practice  1 on  page  291  on  your  own. 


Rewrite  the  following  short  paragraph,  varying  the  position 
of  the  participial  phrases  to  improve  the  style  of  the  paragraph. 

The  first  sentence  has  been  rewritten  for  you. 

Louise  tripped  and  sprained  her  ankle, 
running  from  her  assailant.  She  picked  herself 
up,  ignoring  the  injury,  her  fear  numbing  the 
searing  pain  in  her  leg.  She  fumbled  for  her 
keys,  reaching  the  car;  and,  leaving  her 
assailant  gasping  for  breath  on  the  sidewalk, 
sped  away. 


iluriniria  t^om  he/i  a^/SQiXant , Louise  i/uopcd  and  Ap/iaincd  he/i 
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- A Warning  Participles  and  participial  phrases  add  variety, 

interest,  and  detail  to  a sentence.  Like  adjectives,  they 
need  nouns  or  pronouns  nearby  to  modify.  If  there  is  no 
such  thing  nearby,  they  will  find  themselves  in  the  ridiculous 
position  of  modifying  whatever  is  handy,  or  modifying 

nothing  at  all.  Just  look  at  this  sentence: 

Sitting  in  my  garden,  a bee  stung  my  friend. 

The  noun  closest  to  the  participial  phrase  "sitting  in 
my  garden"  is  the  noun  bee.  Obviously  there  is  something 
wrong.  It  is  my  friend  that  was  sitting  in  my  garden,  not 
the  bee.  The  sentence  may  be  correctly  written  as  follows: 

Sitting  in  my  garden,  my  friend  was  stung  by  a 

bee . 

Now  the  sentence  has  righted  itself,  and  the  noun  is  in  the 
correct  place  to  be  modified  by  the  participial  phrase  "sitting 
in  my  garden." 


EXERCISE  9 


The  following  sentences  are  all  flawed  in  the  way  described 
above.  In  the  space  provided  after  each,  rewrite  it  correctly  by 
giving  the  participial  phrase  something  sensible  to  modify. 

(1)  Raising  their  heads  above  the  wall,  fields  could  be  seen  for 
miles  and  miles. 

Rai/ifng.  ihefyi  headyj  above  ihe  uxiUJ.,  ihey.  coufd  Aee  

fio/i  miXQys  and  mi  J.  0^5. 

(2)  Having  eaten  a delicious  supper,  the  dishes  were  washed. 


(3)  Running  to  catch  a bus,  the  heel  broke  off  her  shoe. 


(4) 


Having  spent  all  afternoon  in  the  library,  my  eyes  were  sore. 
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Prepositional  No  doubt  you  are  already  familiar  with  the  prepositional 

Phrases  phrase.  This  is  simply  a group  of  words  beginning  with  a 

preposition,  containing  an  object  of  that  preposition,  and 
acting  as  either  an  adjective  or  an  adverb. 


READ 


Read  the  bottom  half  of  page  292  of  New  Voices  k,  noting 
the  phrases  illustrated  in  the  sample  sentences  there.  Some  of 
these  are  participial  phrases,  and  others  are  prepositional 
phrases. 


- Adverb 
Phrases 


The  sample  sentences  on  page  292  of  New  Voices  h 
contain  five  prepositional  phrases,  all  of  which  are  adverb 
phrases  because  they  all  modify  verbs. 


- Adjective 
Phrases 


Prepositions 


By  contrast,  here  are  three  examples  of  adjective 
phrases.  They  modify  nouns  or  pronouns. 

I hope  the  man  with  the  machete  is  friendly. 

(With  the  machete  modifies  the  noun  man.) 

The  house  by  the  river  was  struck  by  lightning. 

(By  the  river  modifies  the  noun  house.) 

That  woman,  the  one  over  there,  is  the  candidate 

for  mayor. 

(Over  there  modifies  the  pronoun  one.  For  mayor 

modifies  the  noun  candidate.) 

If  you  have  trouble  recognizing  prepositional  phrases, 
here  is  a list  of  the  most  common  prepositions  in  the  English 
language.  But  be  careful;  some  of  the  words  can  sometimes 
serve  as  other  parts  of  speech. 


about 

beside 

inside 

through 

above 

between 

into 

till 

across 

beyond 

like 

to 

against 

but 

near 

toward 

along 

by 

of 

under 

among 

despite 

off 

until 

around 

down 

on 

up 

at 

during 

onto 

upon 

before 

except 

out 

with 

behind 

for 

outside 

within 

below 

from 

over 

without 

beneath 

in 

since 
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EXERCISE  10 


In  each  sentence  below,  underline  all  prepositional  phrases. 
Beneath  each  phrase  write  adj , if  the  phrase  is  an  adjective  phrase 
or  adv.  if  it  is  an  adverb  phrase.  The  first  one  is  done  as  an 
example . 


(1) 


The 


lake  beyond  the  trees  lies  within 


the  provincial  park 
adv. 


boundaries. 


(2)  Among  the  flowers  I found  a rock  with  an  interesting  pattern. 


(3)  The  novel  about  the  trip  across  the  desert  during  the  war 
ran  over  six  hundred  pages. 

(4)  The  plane  with  pontoons  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

(5)  Inside  an  hour  we  found  ourselves  outside  the  boarders  of  the 
country . 

(6)  Beneath  the  snow  lay  my  watch,  between  the  driveway  and 
the  house. 

(7)  The  boat  near  the  wharf  behind  the  trees  was  found  floating 
among  the  weeds  on  Friday. 

(8)  Despite  my  fears,  I walked  across  the  room  and  accosted  the 
man  beside  the  fireplace. 

(9)  During  the  blizzard  we  drove  off  the  highway. 


(10)  The  skier  in  the  mountains  raced  down  the  slopes  of  fluffy 


snow . 
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EXERCISE  11 

Expand  each  of  the  following  sentences  by  placing  an 
appropriate  prepositional  phrase  in  the  blank.  Indicate  whether  the 
phrase  you  added  is  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  prepositional 
phrase  by  writing  ADV  or  ADJ  in  the  blank  before  the  sentence.  The 
first  has  been  done  as  an  example. 
adv,  (1)  Selma  made  Christmas  cakes  on  the. 

Tiemem.  bnance.  Day.  weekend. 

(2)  

forgot  his  lines. 

(3)  

all  his  chores 


we  all  went 

skating . 

The  three  men  

ran  away  when  the  police  arrived. 

The  grizzly  knocked  over  the  garbage  bin  


(7)  1 found  a book 


(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


the  actor 


Les  finished 


I'd  always  wanted  to  read. 


iSSSSSSSSSSSS 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSgq 


Ayi  In  the  cjoAe  ojL  panJDicJipLat  pkna^e^, 
pnepo^ijtLonal  phjioAeA  can  add  vajiLeijy  to  youn 
sentence  ^tAuctwieA.  (Jy^e  them. 

^sssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssa 
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EXERCISE  12 


This  is  the  major  assignment  of  this  lesson.  Take  your  time, 
and  be  careful.  You  are  to  present  a sentence  outline  for  your 
report  on  a career,  in  the  space  provided.  If  at  this  point  you 
have  not  taken  time  to  do  much  research  on  your  selected  topic 
(except,  of  course,  to  prepare  a bibliography),  take  the  time  now, 
before  doing  your  outline. 

Report  Title:  

Thesis  Statement: 


(There  is  more  room  for  your  sentence  outline  on  the  next  page.) 
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LOOKING 

AHEAD 

In  your  next  lesson  you'll  be  studying  literature  — its 
definition,  its  purposes,  its  various  forms;  and  in 

subsequent  lessons  you'll  be  examining  such  matters  in 
greater  depth.  But  don't  forget  to  keep  working  on  your 

report;  the  rough  copy  is  due  with  Lesson  13. 
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SUGGESTED  ANSV7ERS 


EXERCISE  5 

(1)  (a)  A 

(b)  A 

(c)  U (This  introduction  is  too  long-winded.) 

(d)  A 

(e)  U (This  introduction  depends  on  the  title  for  its 

meaning . ) 

(2)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 


EXERCISE  6 


(1) 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


(This  introduction  is  repetitive  and  contains  cliches.) 


(2)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 


EXERCISE  7 

(1)  Running  to  the  corral,  1 saw  Elfrieda  falling  off  her  horse. 

(2)  Ivan  did  his  homework,  having  finished  his  chores  early. 

(3)  Having  been  warned  not  to  drink  the  water,  1 was  forced  to 

buy  a lot  of  pop. 

(4)  The  sentence  contains  no  participial  phrases. 

(5)  Caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  tires,  Algernon  was  sent  to 

gaol . 

(6)  1 walked  quickly  away  from  the  crowd,  having  parked  my 
truck  by  the  station. 

(7)  Having  been  in  the  sun  all  day,  Stephanie  was  too  sunburned 
to  go  to  the  dance. 

(8)  1 find  reading  enjoyable;  but  having  studied  all  day,  I'd 

rather  do  something  more  active. 

(9)  Having  finally  decided  to  enter  the  store,  1 strolled  in  non- 

chalantly; but  after  having  been  pestered  continuously  by 
salespeople  looking  for  commissions,  1 finally  stormed  out, 
swearing  under  my  breath. 

Excited  by  the  trip  to  the  zoo,  the  tired  children  couldn't 
calm  down  and  go  to  sleep. 


(10) 
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EXERCISE  10 


1)  The  lake  beyond  the  trees  lies  within  the  provincial  park 

adj.  adv, 

boundaries . 


(2)  Among  the  flowers  I found  a rock  with  an  interesting  pattern. 
adv.  ctdj. 


(3)  The  novel  about  the  trip  across  the  desert  during  the  war 

adj,  ad/.  adj. 

ran  over  six  hundred  pages, 
adv. 


(4) 

The  plane 

with 

pontoons 

landed  in 

the  middle 

of  the  river. 

adj. 

adv. 

adj. 

(5) 

Inside  an 

hour 

we  found 

ourselves 

outside  the 

borders  of  the 

adv.  adv.  adj. 


country . 

(6)  Beneath  the  snov/  lay  my  watch,  between  the  driveway  and 

adv.  adv. 

the  house. 


(7)  The  boat  near  the  wharf  behind  the  trees  was  found  floating 

adj.  adj. 

among  the  weeds  on  Friday. 
adv.  adv. 

(8)  Despite  my  fears,  I walked  across  the  room  and  accosted  the 

adv.  adv. 

man  beside  the  fireplace. 

“ adj. 

(9)  During  the  blizzard  we  drove  off  the  highway. 

adv.  adv. 

(10)  The  skier  in  the  mountains  raced  down  the  slopes  of  fluffy 

adj.  adv.  adj. 

snow . 
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NOVELS  for  LESSON  15  (Choose  ONE.) 

n Cry,  the  Beloved  Country  — Alan  Paton 

This  novel,  set  in  South  Africa  in  the  1940' s,  is  a startlingly  reveahng  tale  about  the 
injustices,  frustrations,  and  indignities  suffered  by  the  black  population  of  that  country.  Told 
with  sensitivity  and  compassion,  this  is  a truly  beautiful  but  tragic  portrayal  — one  that  will 
almost  certainly  make  an  impression  on  every  reader. 

CU  Fahrenheit  451  — Ray  Bradbury 

A gripping  science  fiction  novel  with  a serious  message,  this  is  a book  giving  one  writer's 
views  as  to  what  might  be  in  store  for  us  in  the  future  if  we  aren't  careful.  It  is  set  in  a tightly 
controlled  totalitarian  state  and  describes  one  man's  struggle  against  that  state  and  all  its 
dehumanizing  restrictions. 

CU  On  the  Beach  — Nevil  Shute 

This  novel  is  set  in  Australia  in  the  years  following  World  War  III  — a full-scale  nuclear 
war.  More  socially  and  politically  relevant  today  than  ever  before.  On  the  Beach  matter-of- 
factly  portrays  the  possible  results  we  can  expect  if  ever  we  use  the  vast  arsenal  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  we  have  accumulated  since  the  Second  World  War. 


□ Ordinary  People  — Judith  Guest 

The  story  of  a seventeen-year-old  boy,  Conrad  Jarrett,  who  is  recovering  from  a suicide 
attempt,  is  told  with  vivid  realism.  The  novel  deals  with  his  struggle  to  find  himself  as  a 
person  and  establish  his  own  identity.  We  learn  of  his  conflict  with  his  parents  and  his 
attempts  to  make  friends  — especially  with  girls.  Many  of  the  issues  that  Conrad  faces  concern 
a teenager's  growing  up  and  becoming  responsible. 


CC  The  Ox-Bow  Incident  — Walter  Van  Tilburg  Clark 

This  novel  is  set  in  the  Old  West,  and  is  a tale  about  mob  injustice;  a group  of  men  and 
one  woman  decide  to  hunt  down  three  men  suspected  of  rustling  and  murder.  Though  an 
exciting  novel  filled  with  tension.  The  Ox-Bow  Incident  is  by  no  means  another  "dime 
Western";  it  tells  a story  that  could  happen  anywhere  at  any  time  when  people  decide  to 
take  justice  into  their  own  hands. 
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DRAMAS  for  LESSON  17  (Choose  ONE) 

CH  An  Enemy  of  the  People  — Henrik  Ibsen  (adapted  by  Arthur  Miller) 

An  adaptation  of  the  original  Norwegian  play,  An  Enemy  of  the  People  is  a drama  set 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  It  concerns  a doctor  who  makes  a discovery  that  turns  his 
entire  community  against  him.  Should  he  cover  up  his  Indings  to  protect  his  family,  his 
job,  and  his  reputation;  or  should  he  stand  by  what  he  knows  to  be  the  truth?  The  doctor's 
dilemma  reflects  the  difficult  position  in  which  anyone  is  put  when  forced  to  decide  between 
what  is  right  and  what  is  expedient. 


n I Remember  Mama  — John  Van  Druten 

I Remember  Mama  portrays  with  great  sensitivity  the  life  of  a family  of  poor  Norwegian 
immigrants  living  in  San  Francisco  during  the  1920's.  Although  things  were  bad  for  them 
financially,  the  playwright  succeeds  in  presenting  a delightful  picture  of  what  gives  true 
meaning  to  family  life  — love,  loyalty,  respect,  and  understanding.  This  is  not  a fast-paced 
play,  but  it  is  a wonderfully  refreshing  one. 

n The  Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon  — John  Patrick 

Set  on  the  Japanese  island  of  Okinawa  during  the  period  of  United  States  occupation 
of  Japan  after  World  War  II,  this  play  is  a biting  yet  humorous  satire  on  the  superior  opinion 
we  of  the  western  world  tend  to  have  of  ourselves  and  on  our  inability  or  unwillingness 
to  understand,  or  learn  from,  other  cultures.  Funny  and  lighthearted  though  it  seems.  The 
Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon  contains  a serious  message.  Don't  let  the  hilarity  of  some  of 
the  scenes  blind  you  to  it. 
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FORMS  OF  LITERATURE 


The  next  few  lessons  will  be  devoted  to  a study  of 
certain  aspects  of  literature,  with  an  emphasis  on  fiction.  In 
this,  the  first  lesson  of  the  series,  we  will  examine  the 
question  of  just  what  tne  word  literature  means.  V>(e  will 
define  it  and  then  attempt  to  break  it  down  into  its  major 
categories,  analysing  each  of  the  categories  in  turn  so  as  to 
get  an  idea  of  just  what  each  involves. 


What  exactly  is  literature?  The  word  itself  derives  from 
the  Latin  noun  litera,  meaning  "letter";  but  this  in  itself 
tells  us  little.  Actually,  the  word  literature,  as  it  is  used 
in  our  daily  lives,  admits  of  two  definitions  — a broad  or 
general  definition  and  a narrow,  more  specific  one.  We  will 
look  at  both. 


Speaking  very  generally,  literature  is  simply  language 
committed  to  the  purpose  of  communication.  Under  this  defin- 
ition, virtually  everything  written  down  is  literature. 
Examples  would  include  such  things  as  these: 


pamphlets 

reports 

memos 

case  studies 

editorials 

advertisements 


news  stories 
courtroom  transcripts 
legal  documents 
mathematics  texts 
telegrams 
menus 


novels 

plays 

poems 

short  stories 
personal  essays 


What  all  these  things  have  in  common  is  that  they 
consist  of  written  or  printed  words,  and  they  are  a form  of 
communication.  This  definition,  however,  is  rather  too  broad 
to  be  of  much  use;  normally  when  we  use  the  word  literature, 
we  have  something  less  general  in  mind. 


In  our  attempt  to  arrive  at  a narrow  definition,  let's 
look  at  the  three  columns  of  examples  in  our  broad  defini- 
tion. Can  you  see  how  the  examples  in  the  third  column 
differ  from  those  in  the  first  two?  They  all  communicate,  but 
the  examples  in  the  first  two  columns  tend  to  communicate 
only  information,  knowledge,  and  concepts.  Facts  predominate 
here,  though  there  is  also  room  for  analysis,  interpretation, 
and  speculation. 
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The  style  in  which  this  sort  of  "literature"  is  written 
is  important  only  insofar  as  it  is  appropriate  and  clear.  We 
don't  read  a pamphlet  on  changes  to  the  Income  Tax  Act  for 
the  beauty  of  its  language.  Nor  do  we  expect  to  find  an 
interoffice  memo  full  of  poetic  imagery.  What  we  do  expect  in 
each  case  is  a clearly  presented  explanation  of  something. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  subject  matter  presented,  not  the  writer's 
style. 


By  contrast,  the  examples  in  the  third  column  empha- 
size not  only  what  is  being  communicated,  but  as  well  the 

style  or  manner  of  the  communication.  Novels,  plays,  poems, 
short  stories,  and  all  but  highly  formal  essays  (though 

perhaps  such  essays  would  best  be  called  articles  ) attempt 
to  re-create  life  or  experience;  they  try  to  give  us  a deeper, 
more  intimate  understanding  of  life.  The  subject  matter, 

therefore,  usually  provides  insight,  pleasure,  and  intellec- 
tual stimulation.  Such  works  are  usually  the  products  of  the 

writers'  desires  to  express  themselves  and  to  communicate 

their  ideas  to  others.  They  are,  then,  stamped  with  the 

unique  marks  of  the  writers'  personalities,  backgrounds, 
experiences,  and  perceptions.  They  can  be  appreciated  in 

themselves  — for  their  own  sakes  — rather  than  merely  for 
the  ideas  they  express.  Further,  such  works  are  generally 
written  in  a pleasing  style  or  manner.  We  judge  them  not 

only  on  the  basis  of  clarity,  but  also  on  the  skill  their 

writers  have  in  using  words  — on  their  rhythm,  thier  flow, 

the  feelings  they  evoke.  We  do  read  a poem  for  its  beauty. 

We  do  expect  a play  to  stimulate  and  entertain  us  as  well 

as  (perhaps)  transmit  information.  A work  of  literature  in 
this  sense  is  chiefly  a work  of  beauty  rather  than  one  of 
utility . 
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Laurence  Perrine,  in  his  book  Sound  and  Sense,  very 
nicely  sums  up  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  literature  in 
this  sense: 


Literature,  then,  exists  to  communicate 
significant  experience  — significant  because 
concentrated  and  organized.  Its  function  is  not 
to  tell  us  about  experience,  but  to  allow  us 
imaginatively  to  participate  in  it.  It  is  a 
means  of  allowing  us,  through  the  imagination, 
to  live  more  fully,  more  deeply,  more  richly, 
and  with  greater  awareness.  It  can  do  this  in 
two  ways:  by  broadening  our  experience,  that  is, 
by  making  us  acquainted  with  a range  of  experi- 
ence with  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  we  might  have  no  contact,  or  by  deepen- 
ing our  experience,  that  is,  by  making  us  feel 
more  poignantly  and  more  under standingly  those 
everyday  experiences  which  all  of  us  have . ^ 


Literature  as  Our  narrow  definition  of  literature  is,  then,  this: 

an  Art  Form  literature  consists  of  writings  possessing  artistic  (or 

aesthetic)  merit  in  their  form  or  expression  and  which  allow 
us  to  join  in  some  aspects  of  the  writer's  experiences  of 
life.  Literature  is  an  art  form  as  are  painting,  sculpture, 
music,  and  dancing.  Literary  writers  can  be  said  to  trans- 
form life  into  language. 


Creative 
Versus 
Noncreative 
L iterature 


In  order  to  avoid  confusion  between  our  two  defini- 
tions, we  can  call  literature  that  possesses  artistic  merit 
creative  literature.  All  literature  that  is  not  artistic  we  can 
call  noncreative  literature.  Unless  you  are  told  otherwise, 
from  now  on  when  you  encounter  the  word  literature  in  this 
course,  it  will  mean  creative  literature. 


^Laurence  Perrine,  Sound  and  Sense  (Don  Mills,  Ont.: 
Academic  Press  Canada,  1963),  p.6. 
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EXERCISE  1 

The  following  items  are  all  examples  of  literature  in  the 
broad  sense,  but  not  all  would  be  classified  as  creative  litera- 
ture. In  the  spaces  provided,  use  C or  N to  indicate  whether  each 
item  would  most  likely  be  classified  as  creative  or  noncreative. 


(1) 

business  letter 

(7) 

history  textbook 

(2) 

autobiography 

(8) 

meeting's  minutes 

(3) 

personal  essay 

(9) 

sonnet 

(4) 

weather  report 

(10) 

book  review 

(5) 

historical  novel 

(11) 

fairy  tale 

(6) 

encyclopedia 

(12) 

travel  brochure 

CLASSIFYING 

LITERATURE 

Having  now  clearly  separated  creative  froni  noncreative 
literature,  let's  muddy  the  water  again.  The  fact  is  that 

many  written  works  are  impossible  to  classify  to  everyone's 

satisfaction  as  creative  or  noncreative.  A well-written 

editorial,  for  instance,  may  have  real  style  and  literary 

merit.  Some  essays  are  dry  and  factual  whereas  others  (this 
is  especially  true  of  personal  essays  that  are  generally  light 
and  entertaining)  are  highly  creative. 

In  fact,  our  creative/noncreative  distinction  is  not 
really  a hard  and  fast  division  but  rather  a scale,  or  con- 
tinuum. At  one  end  are  purely  factual,  noncreative  works  — 
the  telephone  directory,  for  instance.  At  the  other  end  are 

highly  creative  works  of  literature,  for  example,  a poem. 
Many  pieces  of  writing  fall  in  between,  but  most  land 
clearly  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  midpoint. 


n.oric/ieati.ve.  (yiejcrtive. 

JJjteA.atuA.e  MAjteA.atu/ie. 


Literary  Now  that  we  have  a definition  of  literature j we  should 

Categories  take  a look  at  the  classification  of  its  various  forms. 

Examine  the  chart  of  creative  literature  that  follows  to  get 
an  idea  of  how  this  is  done.  Don't  panic;  you  won't  have  to 
memorize  all  the  terms  and  divisions  on  the  chart,  but  it 
should  help  you  in  classifying  the  literature  you  encounter. 
You  will  be  referring  to  this  chart  later  as  we  go  through 
some  of  literature's  major  categories. 
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MAJOR  DIVISIONS  OF  CREATIVE  LITERATURE 


NONFICTION 


CREATIVE 

literature" 


PROSE- 


■FICTION 


-POETRY- 


•NARRATIVE- 


■LYRIC 


personal  essay 
biography* 
autobiography* 
diaries* 
social  letters* 

nove  1 

short  story 
play 


ba 1 lad 
epic 


sonnet 

ode 

elegy 


*These  are  generally  best  classified  as  works  of  creative 
prose  nonfiction,  but  may  at  times  fall  closer  to  the 
non-creative  end  of  our  scale.  See  diagram  on  page  4. 


PURPOSES  OF 
LITERATURE 


In  Lesson  5 we  examined  the  different  purposes  that  a 
person  might  have  in  mind  when  writing.  There  we  delineated 
three  such  purposes: 


to  entertain 
to  inform 
to  persuade 


Turn  now  to  Lesson  5,  and  review  this  material. 
Remember  when  you  read  any  work  of  literature  to  bear  in 
mind  the  writer's  purpose  and  judge  the  work  accordingly. 
Normally  a set  of  instructions  for  your  new  electronic  digital 
thermometer  should  be  judged  solely  on  its  clarity  and 
completeness,  whereas  the  poem  you  received  in  the  mail 
from  that  secret  admirer  should  be  analysed  for  its  artistic 
merit. 


Generally  we  can  say  that  literature  written  primarily 
to  inform  falls  at  the  non-creative  end  of  our  scale,  whereas 
literature  written  to  entertain  falls  at  the  creative  end. 
Persuasive  writing  lies  more  tov/ards  the  noncreative  than 
the  creative  end;  but  closer  to  the  centre  than  purely  infor- 
mative works.  After  all,  the  more  eloquent  you  are,  the  more 
likely  you  are  to  persuade  people  of  your  point  of  view. 
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READ 


EXERCISE 


informing  persuading 

non(yiQ.atLva  | 

^JJLQA.atuA.e. 


Read  "Forestudy"  on  pages  234  and  235  of  New  Voices 
4,  down  to  and  including  Practice  1.  Then  proceed  to  the 
following  exercise. 


entertaining 


I 


cjiexitLvQ. 

lLtcA.a;tLL/ie. 


2 

Rewrite  the  paragraph  about  Mr.  James  on  page  234  of  New 
Voices  k to  maxe  it  an  acceptable  police  report.  Remember,  you  are 
not  trying  to  entertain  anyone,  but  are  writing  a purely  factual 
account  of  what  you  saw. 
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PROSE  AND 
POETRY 

If  you  look  at  your  chart  of  literary  forms  on  page  5, 
you  will  note  that  the  first  divison  of  creative  literature  is 

into  prose  and  poetry.  No  doubt  you  think  that  you  know 
very  well  what  the  difference  between  prose  and  poetry  is. 
Doubtless  you  could  classify  almost  any  piece  of  writing 
given  you  as  pros.e  or  poetry;  but  can  you  state  exactly 
what  the  distinguishing  features  are?  Is  it  that  poetry 
rhymes?  Some  does,  but  many  poems  do  not.  Is  it  that  poetry 

has  rhythm?  Prose  has  rhythm,  too.  Is  it,  then,  that  poetry 

contains  poetic  language,  figures  of  speech,  imagery,  and  so 
on?  Good  creative  prose,  too,  contains  this  sort  of  figurative 
language;  it  is  what  gives  it  life  and  colour.  What,  then,  is 
the  difference? 

To  find  out,  let's  explore  two  pieces  of  writing,  one  a 

piece  of  prose  — a short  story  — and  the  other  a poem. 
They  have  very  similar  subject  matter. 

Read  the  short  story  "The  Boat"  by  Alistair  MacLeod  on 
page  152  of  New  Voices  4,  and  then  the  poem  "Charlottetown 
Harbor"  by  Milton  Acorn  on  page  167  of  the  same  text.  Then, 
do  the  exercise  that  follows  the  authors'  biographies. 
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AXlAtaLn.  (MacLeod  ( 1936-  ) ujoa  bo/ui  in 

Saskatchewan  but  eanty,  in  hLs  ti^e  m.oved  ujith 
tubs  pan.ent/s  to  Cape  Bneton  0 /stand.  Nova  Scotia, 
Luhene  tie  gnew  up,  educated  at  St,  F/ianci/s  Xavien 
Univen^ity.,  the  Untven/sity  o^  New  B/iun/swick, 
and  Notne  Dome,  tie  now  teacher  cjieative  w/iiting 
and  CngJhAti  iiteyiatune  at  the  Llniven/sity  o^ 
Jindso/L,  in  Ontanto, 

Though  an  academic,  h'ln,  (AacLeod  has  ujonhed 
OA  a tog,g,en,  mineyi,  and,  as  the  -stony  you  one 
about  to  /lead  /show/s,  a fJAhenman,  A/s  a /le/sutt  he 
Luett  undeyi/stanjds  the  hand-ships  and  su^T^i-ingA  of. 
uuonhing  Canadians,  The  Thn/st  cottection  of.  An, 
AacLeod' s ino/ik  to  be  pub-iished.  The  Lost  SaJjt 
Qi.ft  of  Stood,  appeaned  -in  1976,  Sit  contains  the 
stony  "The  Boat."  Two  of  this  wniten' s sto/ites 
have  been  setected  fon  Aantha  Fotey's  onnuat- 
cotteetton.  The  Be^t  American  Shont  Stontes,  one 
in  1969  and  one  in  197L, 


Aitton  A conn  ( 1923-  19863  was  bonn  in 
Chantottetown,  fnJnce  Cdwand  Ustand,  I'Jith  a 
netativety  timited  fonmat  educatton.  An,  A conn 
has  wonked  as  a fn.eight-handJ.en,  ftne.ian, 
ship pen,  tonyshoneman,  and  canpenten,  as  wett  as 
senving  fJve  yeans  in  the  anmy  duning.  I'Jo/Jd  I’Jan 
II.  One  day  in  AontneaJ,  white  wonking.  as  a 
canpenten,  he  decided  to  become  a w/iiten.  At 
once  he  sotd  att  his  toots  and  tnansfonmed  rujn- 
setf  into  a poet,  pnose  w/iiten,  and  ptayw night, 
and  has  to  date  pubtished  nine  co-LLections  of 
poems  and  p/use  as  wett  as  a musicaJ  ptay, 

A winnen  of  che  Canadian  Toets  awand  in 
1970  and  the  Qovennon  QenenaJ's  awana  in  1975, 
An,  A conn  has  atso  edited  newspapens  and 
mag.a^ines,  g.enenatty  with  an  anciestabtishraent. 
Leftist  stant.  Often  considened  a nevotu-cion- 
any,  An,  A conn  is  one  of  Canada's  few  poets  to 
have  had  a poetny  neading.  bnoken  up  by  the 
potice. 
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EXERCISE  3 


(1)  The  narrator  of  "The  Boat"  made  a decision  to  stay  and  help 
his  father  with  his  fishing  rather  than  return  to  school.  Why? 


(2)  Though  married  a long  time,  the  boy's  parents  in  "The  Boat" 
had  widely  differing  values.  Contrast  their  values  in  the 
spaces  below. 

(a)  the  father's  values: 


(b)  the  mother's  values: 


(3)  The  writer  of  "The  Boat"  never  really  tells  us  whose  values 
he  admires  more,  but  the  reader  is  never  in  doubt.  Whose 
values  does  he,  in  fact,  admire?  Defend  your  answer  with 
references  to  the  story. 
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(4)  Although  both  parents  in  "The  Boat"  have  a strongly  tragic 
side  to  their  personalities,  one  of  them  comes  across  more 
clearly  as  a pathetic  character.  Which  one  is  it?  Defend  your 
answer  with  direct  references  to  the  story. 


(5)  In  a sentence  or  two  of  prose,  tell  what  message  the  poem 
"Charlottetown  Harbor"  is  meant  to  convey. 


(6)  Both  "The  Boat"  and  "Charlottetown  Harbor"  have  as  their 
subjects  older  men  who  have  lived  their  lives  on  or  by  the 
sea.  "The  Boat"  is  about  thirteen  pages  of  prose,  full  of 
details,  illustrations,  and  episodes.  "Charlottetown  Harbor" 
is  a nine-line  poem,  naturally  lacking  the  detailed  develop- 
ment found  in  the  story.  Yet  in  some  ways  we  feel  we  know 
the  old  docker  almost  as  well  as  we  do  the  father  in  "The 
Boat";  certainly  we  can  feel  for  him  as  intensely. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  what  can  we  say  about  the 
relative  intensity  with  which  poetry  and  prose  selections 
develop  their  subjects? 
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(7)  "Charlottetown  Harbor"  contains  vivid  imagery  of  the  sort  we 
expect  in  a poem,  for  example,  "gutted  cheeks,"  "used-up- 
knuckled  hands,"  or  "weed-grown  piles."  The  prose  story 
"The  Boat,"  however,  is  also  full  of  equally  vivid  descriptive 
passages.  In  the  spaces  below  quote  two  such  colourful, 
vivid  passages. 

(a) 


(b) 


(8)  The  last  line  of  "Charlottetown  Harbor"  speaxs  of  "weed- 
grown  piles."  The  last  line  of  the  right-hand  column  on  page 
156  of  "The  Boat"  refers  to  "algae-covered  piles."  These 
descriptive  phrases  are  very  similar;  but  whereas  "algae- 
covered"  merely  describes  the  appearance  of  the  wharf- 
supports,  "weed-grown"  seems  to  suggest  more. 


(a)  What  does  "weed-grown"  tell  us  about  the  state  of  the 
wharf? 


(b)  Taken  in  the  context  of  the  whole  poem,  what  feeling 
does  this  expression  help  to  develop  about  the  old  man 
and  his  world? 


Vvhat  generalization  might  we  hazard  about  the  relative 
intensity  of  the  language  in  poetry  as  compared  to 
prose? 


(c) 
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Characteristics 
of  Prose  and 
Poetry 


(a)  Although  a poem,  "Charlottetown  Harbor"  has  no  rhyme, 
nor  has  it  a strong  rhythm.  Read  the  poem  over  slowly 
once  or  twice,  and  then  compare  it  to  a passage  of 
prose  from  "The  Boat,"  listening  in  each  case  for 
subtle  rhythmic  qualities.  Which  writing  has,  in  fact, 
a stronger  rhythm? 


(b)  What  generalization  might  we  perhaps  make  about  the 
rhythm  of  poetry  as  compared  to  that  of  prose? 


Now  that  we've  begun  to  bring  out  some  of  the  respec- 
tive characteristics  of  prose  and  poetry,  we  can  make  a 
chart  comparing  them. 


CHARACTERtSTICS  OF  PROSE 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  POETRY 

1.  The  basic  unit  of  prose  is  the 
sentence.  Sentences  are  grouped  in 
paragraphs. 

1.  The  basic  unit  of  poetry  is  the  line, 
which  is  of  arbitrary  length.  Lines 
are  generally  grouped  in  stanzas. 

2.  Prose  has  a rhythm,  but.  it  is  not 
strongly  pronounced. 

2.  Poetry  has  a much  more 
pronounced  rhythm  than  does 
prose,  even  though  it  may  be 
irregular. 

3.  Prose  does  not  contain  rhyme. 

3.  Poetry  may  contain  rhyme,  though 
not  always. 

4.  While  never  rambling  if  well 
written,  prose  is  not  generally 
written  in  a highly  concentrated 
form. 

4.  Poetry  expresses  its  meaning  in  a 
concise,  concentrated  fashion. 
Many  ideas,  feelings,  and  meanings 
may  be  contained  in  a very  few 
words. 

5.  Prose  may  (good  creative  prose 
generally  will)  contain  imagery, 
figurative  language,  and 

symbolism. 

5.  Poetry  almost  always  contains 
much  imagery,  figurative  language, 
and  symbolism.  These  elements 
make  poetry  more  intense  than 
most  prose,  for  good  imagery  and 
symbolism  contain  different  layers 
of  meaning  and  evoke  a variety  of 
emotional  responses. 
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Essential 
Differences 
Between 
Poetry  and 
Prose 


Imagery 


- Literal 
Imagery 


To  boil  dov/n  this  comparison,  we  can  safely  say  that 
the  two  essential  differences  between  prose  and  poetry  are 
these : 

1.  Poetry  has  a more  pronounced  rhythm  than  does 
prose. 

2.  Poetry  is  more  concentrated  than  prose.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  concentrated  of  the  literary  forms. 
Good  poetry  is  difficult  to  write,  largely  because 
it  must  express  very  complex  ideas  in  a very  few 
lines. 

Another  quotation  from  Laurence  Perrine  brings  out  the 
essence  of  poetry.  He  writes, 


Poetry  is  the  most  condensed  and  con- 
centrated form  of  literature,  saying  most 
in  the  fewest  number  of  words.  It  is 
language  whose  individual  lines,  either 
because  of  their  own  brilliance  or  because 
they  focus  so  powerfully  what  has  gone 
before,  have  a higher  voltage  than  most 
language  has.  It  is  language  which  grows 
frequently  incandescent,  giving  off  both 
light  and  heat.^ 


In  our  chart  comparing  the  characteristics  of  prose  and 
poetry,  we  said  that  poetry  generally  contains  more  imagery 
and  figures  of  speech  than  does  prose.  This  may  require 
some  elaboration. 

Imagery  in  writing  is  the  use  of  words  that  appeal  to 
one  or  more  of  our  five  senses  — sight,  touch,  smiell,  hear- 
ing, and  taste.  We've  already  looked  at  examples  of  this 
from  "The  Boat"  and  "Charlottetown  Harbor."  The  expressions 
"gutted  cheeks"  and  "glinting  water"  appeal  to  our  sense  of 
sight;  "cider  sunlight"  appeals  to  sight  and  taste.  The 
phrase  "a  gull  cries"  appeals  to  our  hearing,  and  "waves 
slop"  appeals  to  both  hearing  and  sight. 


Imagery  is  generally  divided  into  two  types:  literal 
and  figurative.  The  literal  use  of  imagery  involves  straight- 
forward descriptions  of  something,  generally  with  vivid 
modifiers.  Again  "gutted  cheeks,"  "glinting  water,"  and 

"weed-grown  piles"  are  examples. 


^Perrine,  p.lO. 
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- Figurative 
Imagery 


Figures  of 
Speech 


Figurative  imagery,  by  contrast,  involves  a comparison 
of  one  thing  to  another,  so  as  to  make  it  more  vivid  and 
create  associations  and  connotations  in  our  minds.  An 
example  from  "Charlottetown  Harbor"  is  "when  masts  stood  up 
like  stubble."  Here  ships,  we  are  told,  were  so  plentiful  in 
the  obviously  bustling  harbour  that  their  masts  looked  like  a 
field  of  stubble. 


Sometimes  figurative  comparisons  are  not  this  direct. 
Again  in  "Charlottetown  Harbor"  we  see  the  expression  "cider 
sunlight."  Normally  cider  is  not  an  adjective,  and  it  is 

rarely  used  to  describe  sunlight.  In  fact,  the  poet  is  subtly 
comparing  sunlight  to  cider;  he  is  saying  that  the  sunlight 
was  like  cider,  and  ail  the  feelings  v/e  have  about  cider  are 
aroused  in  us  now  — clarity,  freshness,  sweetness,  sparx- 
ling  brightness,  good  cheer.  This  is,  by  the  way,  a good 

example  of  what  we  mean  when  we  call  poetry  concentrated 
or  intense.  All  these  feelings  and  more  are  aroused  by  two 

words  — "cider  sunlight." 

Figurative  imagery  occurs  usually  in  what  we  call 
figures  of  speech,  a term  for  various  technical  devices  used 

largely  in  poetry,  though  also  present  in  colourful  prose, 
most  of  which  involve  comparisons. 


READ 


For  a discussion  of  what  are  perhaps  the  three  most 
common  figures  of  speech  — simile,  metaphor,  and  person- 
ification — study  pages  174  and  175  of  New  Voices  4.  These 
are  the  only  three  figures  of  speech  you  will  be  responsible 
for  knowing  in  this  course,  but  you  will  be  expected  to  know 
these  three. 
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READ 


Turn  to  page  265  of  New  Voices  4,  and  read  another 
poem  about  the  ocean,  "Sea  Lullaby,"  by  Elinor  V/ylie.  Then 
answer  the  questions  that  follow  the  poet's  biography. 


■ 

5^|."  • , ' 

\ ^ 

EJJjioa.  WyJJ-e.  (1885-1928) , an  AraojiLcan  poet 
an  noveilAt,  JJ.ved  a coJ.OLLn.f.LU.  and  unconven- 
tLonoA.  Bo/in  of.  ujecuithy,  ponent/i  and. 

educated  at  B/iyn  tf\aw/i,  Ake  maruited  ea/ity.,  bo/ie 
a chttd,  etoped  to  Bunope,  /lemajuited  ( ken  fjyuit 
husband  kad  conmttted  Autcide) , dtvo/iced  ken 
Aecond  ktuiband,  and  wed  y,et  a tktnd.  Bxtna- 
ondJnanity,  beauttfut  and  tuLgh-Apintted,  ana  /icud 
to  kave  poAy^eAAed  to  the  uJbROAt  degnee  the 
cdoAyitc  poettc  tempenament,  M/i/i,  Wgtte  hived  a 
ttfe  in  the  pubttc  ege  both  in  New  (Jonh  and 
Cnghand,  between  which  ptace^  /ike  divided  ken 
time,  ken  foun  novet/i  and  numenouA  cottectton/s 
of  poetng  wene  wnitten  tangetg  between  1921  and 
1928,  the  gean  of  ken  death;  but  cm  one  wniten 
put  it,  ken  entine  ttfe  woa  "a  feven  of  cne- 
athon.  " A/i  fevent/ik  oa  ken  ttfe  mag  kave  been, 
Ni/la,  Wghie'A  poetng  La  manked  bg  itA  highlg 
potiAked  and  deLLcaJie  Aimpticttg,  Speaking  of 
ken  Audden  death  fnom  a Atnoke,  Cant  Van  Do/ien 
/lemanked,  "Hen  end  woa  oa  neat,  oa  ken  ant.  " 
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EXERCISE 


(1)  In  your  own  words,  indicate  what  the  poet  is  telling  us 
about  the  sea  in  this  poem. 


(2)  Quote  an  example  of  literal  imagery  from  the  poem. 


(3)  Quote  two  similes  from  the  poem. 

(a)  

(b)  

(4)  Actually,  this  entire  poem  is  an  extended  implied  comparison, 
that  is,  a metaphor, 

(a)  Vv'hat  is  the  sea  compared  to  throughout  the  poem? 


(b)  Of  what  special  kind  of  metaphor  is  this  an  example? 


(c)  The  last  two  lines  of  the  poem  continue  this  metaphor. 
Taxen  literally,  to  what  do  the  sea's  "long  fingers," 
washed  "In  silvery  light"  probably  refer? 


(d)  Unlike  "Charlottetown  Harbor,"  this  poem  has  a definite 
rhyme.  How  does  its  rhythm  compare  to  that  of 
"Charlottetown  Harbor?" 
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(5)  (a)  Prose,  too,  uses  figurative  imagery.  Read  the  left-hand 

column  on  page  153  of  New  Voices  k (from  "The  Boat"). 
Quote  two  comparisons  the  author  uses  to  make  his 
descriptions  vivid,  and  for  each  description  explain 
exactly  what  things  are  being  compared. 

(i) 


(ii) 


(b)  In  the  middle  paragraph  of  the  left-hand  column  on 
page  155  of  New  Voices  k (also  from  "The  Boat")  the 
wind  is  compared  to  something. 

(i)  To  what  is  it  compared? 


(ii)  Of  what  type  of  figure  of  speech  is  this  an 
example? 


(c)  In  the  first  paragrapn  on  page  l63  of  "The  Boat,"  the 
author  says  of  his  father. 

And  I knew  then  that  I could  never  leave 
him  alone  to  suffer  the  iron-tipped 
harpoons  which  my  mother  would  forever 
hurl  into  his  soul.... 

(i)  What  does  he  really  mean  by  "iron-tipped 
harpoons"? 


(ii)  What  type  of  figure  of  speech  is  this? 
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(6)  Now  turn  back  to  "Charlottetown  Harbor"  on  page  167,  and 
reread  the  second  Line.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
good  poetry  is  highly  concentrated  and  compact.  Describe  in 
your  own  words  all  we  learn  about  the  docker  from  the 
imagery  in  this  one  line.  Tell  not  only  the  physical  facts, 
but  what  we  seem  to  understand  about  the  old  man's  state  of 
mind  and  his  life. 


READ 


To  wrap  up  this  section  of  our  lesson,  reread  the  poem 
"Lyric  17"  by  Jose  Garcia  Villa  on  page  325  of  New  Voices  k, 
(You  previously  encountered  this  poem  in  Lesson  1.)  Not  only 
does  "Lyric  17"  attempt  to  express  poetically  v/hat  a poem  is, 
but  it  also  provides  good  examples  of  imagery,  both  literal 
and  figurative.  Read  the  poem  for  enjoyment,  trying  to  open 
yourself  to  the  sensations  and  images  the  poet  is  trying  to 
conjure  up  in  our  minds.  Now  do  you  have  a better  under- 
standing of  what  a good  poem  attemxpts  to  do? 
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FICTION 

and 

NONFICTION 


Fiction,  the 
Product  of 
Imagination 


Fiction  Versus 
Nonfiction 


- Fact/ 

Imagination 


Referring  to  the  chart  on  page  5,  you  will  notice  that 
the  major  subdivision  of  prose  is  into  fiction  and  nonfiction. 
The  cnief  distinguishing  feature  between  the  two  is  degree  of 
imagination. 

Fiction  is  largely  a product  of  the  writer's  imagina- 
tion, whereas  nonfiction  is  based  on  reality  and  fact.  An 
essay  and  a short  story,  for  example,  may  have  a common 
subject;  but  they  will  treat  it  differently.  Whereas  the 
essayist  will  stick  to  factual  illustrations  to  show,  perhaps, 
that  human  beings  are  inherently  warlike,  a writer  of  fiction 
will  create  a story  and  people  it  with  imaginary  characters 
to  make  the  sarnie  point. 

Having  distinguished  fiction  and  nonfiction  on  the  basis 
of  imagination,  let's  (as  we  did  earlier)  muddy  the  water 
again.  The  fact  is  that  no  writers,  try  as  they  may,  can 
Write  free  of  input  from  their  own  minds.  The  most 

"factual"  biography,  for  example,  contains  only  facts  that 
the  writer  has  chosen  to  present,  and  in  an  order  and 
format  in  which  the  writer  has  selected  to  present  them. 
Further,  we  are  dependent  upon  the  writer's  diligence.  Was 
enough  research  done?  How  about  the  writer's  personal 
attachment  to  the  subject?  Was  it  someone  Known  personally? 

Has  the  writer  a vested  interest,  or  an  axe  to  grind? 

Likewise,  fiction  writers  cannot  totally  divorce  them- 

selves from  reality.  Their  stories  are  believable  only  insofar 
as  they  seem  real  to  us.  Generally  they  will  be  located  in 
actual  countries  and  cities  at  a certain  point  in  history; 

and  characters  will  dress,  talk,  and  behave  in  a convinc- 

ing, believable  manner.  Even  fantasy  and  science  fiction 
stories  taking  place  in  imaginary  worlds  must  contain  enough 
factual  content  to  allow  readers  to  relate  to  the  characters 
and  accept  what  they  do  as  reasonable.  Otherwise  all  cred- 
ibility (and  all  interest)  vanishes. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that,  as  in  our  attempt  to 

discriminate  between  prose  and  poetry,  in  trying  to  distin- 
guish fiction  from  nonfiction  we  are  really  left  with  a scale, 

or  rather  with  three  scales. 

The  first  scale,  or  continuum,  is  that  of  fact  and 

imagination.  Works  of  nonfiction  lie  more  or  less  at  one  end, 
as  was  discussed  above,  whereas  fictional  writing  lies  more 
or  less  at  the  other. 


nonfiction  ^ fiction 


^acdi 


► iningJjzatJjori 
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- Subjectivity/ 
Objectivity 


- Exposition/ 
Narration 


The  Truth 
in  Fiction 


The  second  scale  is  that  of  objectivity  and  subjectiv- 
ity. By  this  we  mean  the  degree  to  which  facts  are  in- 
fluenced as  they  pass  through  a writer's  mind.  An  objective 
writer  tries  to  minimize  this  influence;  a subjective  writer 
actively  creates  and  manipulates  facts  to  produce  a good 
story.  As  we  have  seen,  no  writer  is  entirely  objective  (a 
writer  selects  and  arranges  facts  and  invariably  perceives 
"reality"  from  a certain  slant),  but  works  of  nonfiction  lie 
generally  at  the  objective  end  of  the  scale  whereas  works  of 
fiction  lie  generally  at  the  subjective  end. 


nonfiction  fiction 

objec;tLvLty.  ^ ■ " /tubjectivLty. 


The  third  scale  is  that  of  exposition  and  narration, 
terms  that  should  be  familiar  to  you  from  Lesson  5. 
Generally  writers  of  nonfiction  rely  heavily  on  exposition, 
though  they  may  narrate  stories  to  illustrate  points  they  are 
maxing.  By  contrast,  fiction  writers  rely  heavily  on 
narration;  after  all,  they  are,  first  and  foremost,  story- 
tellers. A fictional  work  may  contain  exposition,  but  only 
insofar  as  it  presents  material  that  readers  must  know  in 
order  to  understand  the  story. 


nonfiction 


fiction 


expo-^ation 


noAJicution 


Fiction,  though  highly  im.aginary,  is  nonetheless  true. 
It  is  true  in  that  it  can,  and  should,  reveal  to  readers  some 
important  truth  about  life.  The  story  "The  Boat,"  for 

instance,  may  or  may  not  be  fictional.  (It  appears  to  be 
primarily  autobiographical,  but  it  could  be  highly  fiction- 
alized autobiography.)  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  it  is 
essentially  a work  of  fiction,  peopled  with  characters  who 
did  not  exist  and  events  that  never  happened,  could  it  be 
said  that  the  story  contains  no  trutn?  Not  at  all.  It  gives 
us,  in  fictionalized  form,  a look  at  a very  real  conflict  in 
human  values.  We  see  an  unhappy  marriage,  a man 

sacrificing  his  own  goals  and  values  for  the  good  of  his 
family,  a bitter  mother  watching  her  children  leave  her  one 
by  one  for  a life  she  cannot  com.prehend,  and  -a  man  tortured 
by  the  memory  of  his  parents'  sufferings  and  sacrifices.  All 
these  things  are  terribly  real  truths  about  human  existence, 
and  all  can  be  brought  home  tellingly  through  a fictional- 
ized story.  This  is  what  was  meant  when  it  was  said  near 
the  beginning  of  this  lesson  that  creative  literature  attempts 
"to  give  us  a deeper,  more  intimate  understanding  of  life." 
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Types  of 
Nonfiction 


Types  of 
F iction 


A look  at  the  chart  on  page  5 will  give  you  the  major 
sorts  of  creative  prose  nonfiction.  The  chief  genre  (or  type) 
of  such  writing  is  the  personal  essay,  which  is  a short  work 
of  prose  in  which  a writer  attempts  to  express  thoughts  on 
any  subject  he  or  she  finds  interesting.  Don't  confuse  essays 
with  reports  or  news  articles.  An  essay  is  essentially  an 
expression  of  a personal  viewpoint  — a sharing  of  an 
experience  or  insight  — and  as  such  is  a work  of  creative 
literature. 

Biographies  and  autobiographies  can  be  creative  or 
noncreative;  they  tend  to  fall  into  that  murky  area  on  our 
scale.  When  they  truly  express  their  writers'  personalities 
and  are  written  in  an  artistically  pleasing  style  (and  this 
is  usually  the  case),  they  fall  somewhere  towards  the 
creative  end  of  the  scale.  If  they  are  unusually  dry  and 
matter-of-fact,  they  fall  more  towards  the  noncreative  end. 

Many  of  us  keep  diaries,  and  most  of  us  write  personal 
letters.  Sometimes  what  we  write  is  simply  factual  and 
informative,  though  often  we  do  express  personal  thoughts 
and  experiences  and  stamp  our  letters  and  diary  entries  with 
our  own  personalities.  Some  of  us,  however,  lack  a truly 
creative  and  aesthetically  satisfying  writing  style;  therefore, 
what  we  write  generally  cannot  be  called  creative  literature. 
Sometimes,  however,  diaries  and  letters  of  talented  writers 
are  discovered  (usually  after  the  deaths  of  their  authors)  to 
have  true  literary  merit,  and  as  such  can  be  considered 
creative  v/orks  of  literature.  Often  these  are  published,  and 
some  have  become  famous  throughout  the  literary  world. 

Our  chart  divides  prose  fiction  into  three  main  groups: 
novels,  short  stories,  and  plays.  These  genres  are  fictional, 
and  all  therefore  contain  the  elements  that  will  be  presented 
in  the  following  sections.  You  will  be  studying  all  three 
genres  in  some  detail  in  upcoming  lessons. 


Methods  of 
Writing 
F iction 


As  pointed  out  above,  fiction  is  written  largely  in 
narrative  form;  it  is,  after  all,  storytelling.  Invariably,  of 
course,  fiction  writers  must  describe  and  explain  as  well  as 
recount  events,  so  novels  and  short  stories  include  descrip- 
tive and  expository  writing  as  well. 

Since  fictional  works  are  stories,  they  generally  have 
certain  elements  present  in  them,  common  to  most  stories. 
These  include  the  following: 

plot  characters  dialogue  theme 

conflict  setting  suspense 


We  won't  go  into  these  elements  here;  no  doubt  you 
already  have  a good  idea  of  what  each  involves.  You  will 
though,  be  studying  them  in  detail  in  the  next  few  lessons. 
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Methods  of 
V/  riting 
Nonfiction 


Nonfictional  works  are  generally  expository  or  persua- 
sive, though  narration  and  discription  can  be  present  to 
illustrate  the  writer's  ideas  and  bring  the  subject  matter  to 
life.  Generally  a nonfictional  work  does  not  develop  a plot, 
or  contain  conflict,  dialogue,  or  suspense,  though  it  may 
contain  characters  and  setting.  It  should  have  a thesis  or 
central  idea,  that  the  writer  is  trying  to  express,  though  it 
is  not  developed  through  a story.  The  central  idea  will 
generally  be  stated  explicitly  and  defended  by  reference  to 
facts,  events,  experiences,  and  observations. 


Purposes  for 
Writing 
F iction 


Fiction  is  written  primarily  to  entertain.  Storytellers 
are  first  and  foremost  entertainers:  who  would  read  their 

works  if  they  were  dull  and  uninteresting?  Still,  good  fiction 
generally  does  more  than  simply  entertain;  it  can  present  a 
serious  theme  or  truth  about  life,  as  we've  seen,  in  the 
guise  of  a story.  The  best  writers  of  good  fiction  are,  then, 
men  and  women  who  can  entertain  while  giving  us  a deeper 
and  more  intimate  understanding  of  some  aspect  of  human  life. 


Purposes 
for  Writing 
iJonfiction 


Creative  nonfiction  is  generally  written  to  inform  and 
persuade;  but  it,  too,  must  entertain  its  readers.  V/hereas 
the  v/riter  of  a scientific  paper  (an  example  of  noncreative 
literature)  can  be  dry  and  purely  factual,  successful 
essayists  must  appeal  to  their  readers'  imaginations  as  well 
as  their  intellects.  Indeed  some  essays,  usually  called 
personal  essays,  are  essentially  light,  humorous  pieces 

intended  to  be  read  more  for  pleasure  than  for  information. 


In  Lesson  7 you  read  part  of  the  selection  "The  City" 
by  Ray  Bradbury.  In  Lesson  16  you  will  be  examining  "Wet 
Space"  by  Isaac  Asimov.  Both  these  selections  are  written  by 
eminent  science  fiction  writers,  and  both  deal  with  possible 
future  happenings. 


Read  "The  City"  on  page  219  of  New  Voices  k,  and  then 
read  "Wet  Space"  on  page  268  of  the  same  text.  Then  answer 
the  questions  that  follow  the  biographies  of  the  writers. 
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Hajj,  B/icudbuAJj,  ( 1920-  ) bonn  in 

Wa/ihnng^ton,  OJJJjnoiA,  and  qa  a i^oungAten  ujoa 
captivat(2xi  by,  o.cuLLy  AcLenao.  p-ctLon  comicA  aucK 
aA  Buck  lioycAA  and  fJjiAh.  Qondon.  At  the.  aye  of. 
ppeen  tie  beyan  uj/ittiny  Aho/it  Ato/iteA,  ta/iyety 
of  the  Actence  pctton  va/itety,  and  pubtiAh^ 
tuA  fJuiAt  Ato/iy  foLui  yeojiA  taten,  ton.  Aevenat 
yeoAA  he  produced  too)  qucbLuty  ttviLLieJiA  fo/i  putp 
nayapjaeA  to  Auppont  himAetf,  uotiLie  at  the  Aome 
time  deveto  piny  a mo/ie  AoptuAttcated  fonm  of 
Actence  pctton  ujhich  he  beyan  to  Aett  to 
quattty  mayapneA  at  the  aye  of  twenty-pve. 
Since  that  time  M/i,  B/iadbuny  tioA  p/ioduced  a 
yneat  deat  of  Actence  pctton  of  a ve/iy  hiyh 
catib/ie,  tiiA  two  mo  At  famouA  novetA  beiny  The 
Manttan  CtuiontcteA  i 1950)  and  Fatuienheit  k-51 
i1953)- 


Fin.  B/iadbuny  hoA  catted  Actence  pctton 
”a  tvonden-fut  harnneji,"  He  ctatnriA  to  uAe  it  "...to 
bank  a few  AhtnA  on  knock  a few  hecudA,  in  o/iden. 
to  make  peopte  teave  people  atone. " On  othen. 
uuondA,  thnouyh  the  AtonteA  tie  wntteA,  tie  hopeA 
to  do  mone  than  Aimpty  ententatn;  tie  ottackA 
what  he  AeeA  oa  Paw  a in  omi  Aoctety  and  oiui 
wo/ltd  ttuiouyh  the  uAe  of  pcttonat  wo/itdA.  T ny 
to  be  AenAittve  to  ttiiA  oa  you  /lead  the 
Aetectton  "The  City.  " 


Oacluc  AAimov  i 1920-  ) woa  bo/in  in  the 

Soviet  Union  and  moved  with  tuA  family  to  the 
United  StateA  cue  the  aye  of  ttuiee.  A pen  obtatn- 
iny  a ?k.D.  deynee  pom  Columbia  UntvenAlty  In 
1918,  tf\n,  AaImov  taught  blochemlAtny  at  BoAton 
UntvenAlty  befone  becominy  a futt-ttme  w/ilten  in 
1958.  One  of  Amenlca' a mo  At  pnottpc  outhonA, 
OAaac  AaImov  koA  w/iitten  oven  two  hundned  bookA, 
petto n and  nonpetton,  fon  youny  neadenA  and 
aduttA.  HIa  mo  At  famouA  Actence  fiction  wo/ik  iA 
the  foundation  T/itlogy.  On  the  anea  of  non- 
petton ke  Ia  welt  known  fon  makiny  Actenttpc 
and  technolopcat  matenlat  compnehenAlble  to  the 
yenenat  neaden. 
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EXERCISE 


(1)  lA/hich  of  the  two  selections  that  you  have  just  read  was 
written  primarily  to  entertain  and  which  to  inform? 


(2)  (a)  Which  selection  is  largely  narrative  and  v/hich 

expository? 


(b)  From  the  selection  that  is  primarily  narrative,  quote  a 
passage  that  is  mainly  descriptive. 


(3)  (a)  Which  selection  is  primarily  factual  and  imagin- 

ative? 


(b)  From  the  selection  that  is  primarily  factual  quote  a 
passage  that  shows  the  writer's  imagination. 
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(4)  Which  selection  contains  plot,  conflict,  and  suspense? 


(5)  (a)  Bearing  in  mind  all  of  the  preceding  questions,  which 

selection  is  clearly  fiction  and  which  nonfiction? 


(b)  On  page  19  you  were  told  that  writers  of  science 
fiction  must  use  enough  factual  content  to  maKe  their 
stories  believable.  Has  the  author  of  the  fictional 
selection  done  this?  Defend  your  answer  with  direct 
references  to  the  story. 


(c)  Is  the  fictional  selection  intended  only  to  entertain,  or 
does  it  attempt  to  give  us  an  insight  into,  or  a deeper 
understanding  of,  human  nature?  If  it  develops  insight, 
what  is  this  insight? 


(6)  "The  City,"  a creative  work  of  prose,  contains  a figurative 
comparison  that  is  extended  throughout  the  entire  story, 
though  never  actually  stated. 

(a)  To  what  is  the  city  compared? 


(b)  What  is  the  name  of  this  device  of  figurative  imagery? 
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LANGUAGE 

PARALLELISM 

When  you  write,  your  sentences  must  be  parallel  in 

their  internal  structure.  To  understand  what  this  means, 
read  the  following  sentences: 

Monica  loves  skiing,  curling,  and  to  skate. 

Monica  loves  skiing,  curling,  and  skating. 

Of  the  two  sentences  above,  the  second  is  said  to  have 

a parallel  structure;  the  first  is  lacking  in  parallelism. 

Here  are  two  more  examples: 

The  class  will  examine  the  nature  of  fiction 

and  what  types  there  are. 

. The  class  will  examine  the  nature  of  fiction 

and  its  types. 

Again,  in  these  examples  only  the  second  has  a 

parallel  structure. 

Let's  examine  both  sets  of  examples  a bit  more  closely. 
In  the  first  sentence  in  the  first  set  we  have  a list  of  three 
things  that  Monica  likes:  skiing,  curling,  and  skating.  The 
first  tv/o  are  expressed  as  gerunds,  the  third  as  an  infini- 
tive; therefore  the  sentence  is  not  parallel.  In  the  second 

sentence  all  three  are  gerunds;  the  sentence  is  now  parallel. 

In  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  set  a noun  is  joined 
to  a clause.  In  the  second  sentence,  two  nouns  have  been 

joined  — nature  and  types.  This  sentence  is  parallel  in 
structure. 


HEAD 


For  a fuller  discussion  of  parallelism,  study  carefully 
Section  15,  on  pages  27  to  32  of  The  Little  English  Handbook 
for  Canadians,  paying  close  attention  to  the  faulty  examples 
on  page  28  and  their  corrected  versions  on  the  following 
pages.  Then  proceed  to  EXERCISE  6. 


EXERCISE  6 


Rewrite  five  of  tne  following  sentences,  correcting  their 
constructions  by  making  them  parallel. 

(1)  Elaine  is  not  only  vain  and  self-centred,  but  also  a snob. 
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(2)  A good  student  is  one  who  has  proper  work  habits,  a 
positive  attitude,  and  is  able  to  organize  things. 


(3)  He  is  quarrelsorue  and  a coward. 


(4)  Frieda  was  a writer,  a mother,  and  had  an  active  life  in 
the  community. 


(5)  Leif  not  only  told  us  that  he'd  won  the  race  but  also  that 
he'd  placed  second  in  the  high  jump. 


(6)  We  will  be  studying  the  causes  of  the  war  and  why  it  lasted 
so  long. 


(7)  Dad  told  me  to  mow  the  lawn  and  that  I should  clean  out  the 
garage. 


(8)  1 like  to  dance  and  listening  to  music. 
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(9)  The  colonel  praised  the  soldiers  for  their  courage  and 
because  tney  refused  to  panic  even  under  heavy  fire. 


(10)  I play  squash  for  relaxation  and  to  stay  in  good  shape. 


(11)  She  complimented  me  on  my  backhand  and  for  playing 
consistently. 


(12)  Mr.  Huff  told  me  what  to  wear,  how  to  behave,  and  that  1 
should  show  up  on  time. 


(13)  Her  ideas  are  always  stupid,  silly,  and  lack  all  originality. 


(14)  Werner  weighs  165  pounds,  stands  six  feet  tall,  and  with 
blue  eyes. 


LOOKING 

AHEAD 


Now  that  we've  determined  what  literature  is  and 
broken  it  down  into  its  major  categories,  we  will,  in  the 
next  few  lessons,  take  a closer  look  at  fiction.  We  will  begin 
in  Lesson  10  with  an  examination  of  plot  and  characters. 
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SUGGESTED  ANSWERS 


(1) 

N 

(4) 

N 

(7) 

N 

(10) 

N 

(2) 

C 

(5) 

C 

(8) 

N 

(11) 

C 

(3) 

C 

(6) 

N 

(9) 

C 

(12) 

N 

(1)  His  aging  father  needed  help.  He  realized  his  father  had 
sacrificed  his  ambitions  to  support  his  family,  and  out  of  love 
for  his  father  he  decided  to  sacrifice  his  own  ambitions  to 
help. 

(2)  (a)  The  father  valued  literature,  education  and  knowledge. 

We  also  see  how  much  he  valued  his  family. 

(b)  The  mother  valued  "her"  people  - people  of  the  sea.  She 
also  valued  hard  work  and  traditional  order  in  her  life. 


(3),  (4)  and  (5)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 

(6)  Poetry  develops  its  subjects  with  more  intensity. 

(7)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 

(8)  (a)  The  wharf  is  old  and  decrepit,  and  probably  not  used 

anymore. 


(9) 


(b)  The  expression  creates  a sense  of  loss  - of  sadness  or 
pity. 

(c)  The  language  of  poetry  is  generally  more  intense. 

(a)  "Charlottetown  Harbour,"  the  poem,  has  a stronger 
rhythm. 

(b)  The  rhythm  of  poetry  is  generally  more  pronounced. 


(1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  (a)  will  be  corrected  by  your  corre- 

spondence teacher. 


(5) 


(b) 


(i)  The  wind  is  compared  to  a mischievous  person. 

(ii)  This  is  personification. 


(c) 


(i)  The  "iron-tipped  harpoons"  refer  to  her  unkind 
comments,  her  criticisms. 

(ii)  This  is  a metaphor. 


(6) 


will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 
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"The  City"  was  written  to  entertain;  "Wet  Space"  was  written 
to  inform. 

(a)  "The  City"  is  largely  narrative;  "Wet  Space"  is  mainly 
expository. 

(b)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 

(a)  "Wet  Space"  is  primariy  factual;  "The  City"  is  imagin- 
ative. 

(b)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 

"The  City"  contains  plot,  conflict  and  suspense. 

(a)  "The  City"  is  fiction;  "Wet  Space"  is  nonfiction. 

(b)  and  (c)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 

(a)  The  city  is  being  compared  to  a living  person. 

(b)  This  is  personification. 

The  following  are  possible  answers.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as 
to  any  of  your  own,  put  a question  mark  beside  them,  and  your 
teacher  will  correct  them. 

(1)  Elaine  is  not  only  vain  and  self-centred,  but  also  snobbish. 

(2)  A good  student  is  one  who  has  proper  work  habits,  a 

positive  attitude,  and  the  ability  to  organize  things. 

(3)  He  is  quarrelsome  and  cowardly. 

(4)  Frieda  was  a writer,  a mother,  and  an  active  contributor  to 

tne  community. 

(5)  Leif  told  us  not  only  that  he'd  won  the  race  but  also  that 

he'd  placed  second  in  the  high  jump. 

(6)  We  will  be  studying  the  causes  of  the  war  and  the  reasons 

for  its  lasting  so  long. 

(7)  Dad  told  me  to  Uiow  the  lawn  and  (to)  clean  out  the  garage. 

(8)  1 like  to  dance  and  (to)  listen  to  music. 

(9)  The  colonel  praised  the  soldiers  for  their  courage  and  their 

refusal  to  panic  even  under  heavy  fire. 
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(5) 
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(10)  1 play  squash  to  relax  and  to  stay  in  good  shape. 

(11)  She  complimented  me  on  my  backhand  and  (on)  my  consistent 
play. 

(12)  Mr..  Huff  told  me  what  to  wear,  how  to  behave,  and  when  to 
show  up. 

(13)  Her  ideas  are  always  stupid,  silly,  and  lacking  in  all 
originality. 

(14)  Werner  weighs  165  pounds,  stands  six  feet  tall,  and  has 
blue  eyes. 

Are  you  on  schedule?  Check  the  Schedule  for  lesson  submission  which 
you  set  up  in  the  introduction.  Do  you  need  to  revise  that  schedule? 


QUESTIONS  OR  COMMENTS 


END  OF  LESSON  9 
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ELEMENTS  OF  FICTION:  PLOT  AND  CHARACTERS 


WHAT  IS  A 
SHORT  STORY? 


As  you  read  in  Lesson  9,  the  short  story  belongs  to  a 
branch  of  literature  known  as  fiction.  It  is  prose  writing 
that  gives  an  imaginary  account  of  , the  experiences  of 
people.  Because  it  tells  a story,  the  short  story  is  also 
classed  as  narrative  literature. 


A short  story  has  that  name  because  it  is  a short 
narrative,  usually  under  ten  thousand  words,  although  it 
sometimes  ranges  up  to  nearly  fifty  thousand  words.  A novel 
is  also  a narrative,  but  is  much  longer,  usually  one  hun- 
dred thousand  or  more  words. 


CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  THE  SHORT 
STORY 


The  brevity  of  the  short  story  makes  it  unique.  This 
brevity  forces  a unity  upon  the  short  story.  Because  the 
short  story  is  simple  and  compact,  it  explores  a specific 
experience  a character  encounters.  It  concentrates  on  a 
single  central  idea,  unifying  characters,  action,  place,  and 
time  around  a theme  and  values  to  create  one  overall  effect. 
Indeed,  all  elements,  from  the  mood  strucK  at  the  beginning, 
to  the  final  resolution,  must  be  relevant  to  the  central  idea. 
A short  story  must  never  wander.  There  is  simply  no  room 
for  digressions  or  unnecessary  detail.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  v/as 
one  of  the  first  authors  to  define  the  short  story.  In  1842, 
he  summed  up  the  importance  of  unity  in  the  short  story: 


If  wise,  [the  author]  has  not  fashioned  his 
thoughts  to  accommodate  his  incidents;  but 
having  conceived,  with  deliberate  care,  a 
certain  unique  or  single  effect  to  be  wrought 
out,  he  then  invents  such  incidents  — he  then 
combines  such  events  as  may  best  aid  him  in 
establishing  this  preconceived  effect.  If  his 
very  initial  sentence  tend  not  to  the  outbring- 
ing  of  this  effect,  then  he  has  failed  in  his 
first  step.  In  the  whole  composition  there 
should  be  no  word  written,  of  which  the 
tendency,  direct  or  indirect,  is  not  to  the  one 
preestablished  design. 
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PURPOSE  OF 
THE  SHORT 
STORY 


Poe's  words  also  lead  us  to  consider  the  purpose  of 
the  short  story.  Of  course,  one  of  the  author's  purposes  is 
to  write  a short  story  that  will  entertain  and  interest  the 
reader.  The  story  must  be  enjoyable  or  moving,  or  no  one 
will  read  it.  Another  purpose  in  writing  a story  is  to  give 
some  understanding  or  insight  into  human  existence.  Most 
authors  have  some  idea  or  understanding  they  wish  to  have 
the  reader  experience.  Powerful  short  stories  explore  reality 
and  draw  the  reader  into  the  life  being  enacted  within 
the  story.  In  this  way  the  reader  vicariously  experiences  the 
situations  and  emotions  of  characters,  and  gains  some  under- 
standing of  how  other  people  feel  in  such  situations.  This 
understanding  of  others  will  hopefully  help  humanity  pro- 
gress — to  produce  a more  caring  and  enlightened  world. 

THE  ELEMENTS 
OF  THE  SHORT 
STORY 


The  elements  of  the  short  story  are  the  same  as  those 
of  every  narrative. 

plot:  the  interconnected  sequence  of 

actions  in  the  story 

characters:  the  people  to  whom  the  events 

happen,  and  who  initiate  actions 

setting:  the  time,  place,  and  situation  in 

which  the  action  occurs 

theme:  the  idea  or  insight  about  life 

revealed  through  the  story 

tone:  the  author's  manner  of  writing,  and 

attitude  toward  the  subject 

mood  or 

atmosphere:  the  overall  frame  of  mind  or  state 
of  feeling  created  by  a story, 
arising  in  large  part  from  the 
setting  and  tone 

point  of 

view:  the  vantage  point  from  which  the 

writer  tells  the  story 
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Plot 


In  any  snort  story  all  these  elements  are  interrelated 

and  dependent  on  each  other  they  work  together  to  create 

a unified  story.  One  of  these  elements  may,  however,  be 
emphasized  in  a particular  short  story.  Many  stories  are 
stories  of  exciting  action  and  suspense  emphasizing  the  plot. 
In  many  stories  in  literature  courses,  however,  plot  is  not 
emphasized.  Rather,  the  story  may  emphasize  the  understand- 
ing of  character,  or  emotional  relationships.  The  story  may 
emphasize  the  theme,  or  be  a story  of  mood. 

As  we  discuss  short  stories,  we  shall  work  through 
element  by  element  — plot,  character,  setting,  tone,  mood, 
point  of  view,  theme,  and  values.  Although  for  the  most 

part  these  elements  will  be  discussed  separately,  remember 
that  they  always  work  together  to  create  a unified  story. 

Plot  refers  to  the  interconnected  series  of  actions  or 
events  which  compose  the  story.  In  a short  story,  the  plot 
is  kept  short  and  simple,  concentrating  on  a single  episode 
or  situation  which  is  explored  in  detail.  It  is  a continuous 
narrative  that  usually  develops  according  to  certain  stages: 

1.  exposition:  introduction,  background  on 

characters,  and  the  situation 
in  which  they  find  themselves 

2.  complication:  conflict  or  main  action, 

developing  as  opposing 

elements  work  to  prevent  the 
main  character  from  achieving 
a goal 

height  of  the  action,  at 
which  point  the  conflict  must 
be  resolved 

outcome  of  the  conflict,  how 
it  was  resolved 

result  of  the  conflict  and 
its  resolution,  the  effects 
on  the  protagonist  and  the 
situation 

The  narrative  development  of  the  short  story  can  be 
presented  in  a line  or  diagram. 


3.  climax: 


4.  resolution: 


5.  conclusion: 


climax 
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This  is  a general  pattern  of  plot  development.  Some 
stories  may  not  possess  every  element;  others  may  develop 
some  stages  elaborately  and  downplay  others,  whereas  other 
stories  may  rearrange  the  order  of  stages  for  effect.  Many 
stories,  for  example,  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  action  and 
conflict,  the  complication,  and  intersperse  the  exposition 
through  flashbacks  as  the  conflict  develops.  Some  stories 
may  end  at  the  climax,  creating  a cliff-hanger.  Others  end 
at  the  resolution,  leaving  the  reader  to  imagine  how  the 
results  of  the  conflict  will  affect  the  characters. 


The  economy  of  the  short  story  necessitates  close-knit 
plot.  The  story  begins  at  a point  where  the  audience  will 
soon  grasp  the  situation  and  recognize  the  central  conflict. 
The  characters  are  in  this  situation,  and  the  setting  is 
present.  Once  the  situation  and  characters  are  firmly 
established,  . they  move  through  a series  of  scenes  that 
develop  them  more  fully.  The  reader  sees  the  characters' 
reactions  in  the  situation,  and  the  actions  they  undertake  to 
achieve  their  goal.  The  story  moves,  progressing  causally 
from  event  to  event,  logically  approaches  a climax,  and 
reaches  a quick  resolution  and  conclusion. 


Read  the  forestudy  about  "Plot  Structure"  on  pages  9 
and  10  of  New  Voices  4.  Note  particularly  the  discussion  of 
the  causality,  the  cause-effect  relationship,  among  the  plot 
events. 


EXERCISE  1 

As  in  Practice  1 on  page  10  of  New  Voices  4,  assume  you  are 
a writer  who  wants  to  tell  the  story  of  a person's  gradually 
coming  to  realize  that  a former  friend  has  become  a bitter  enemy. 
The  five  incidents  listed  below  are  part  of  your  story.  Determine 
the  order  in  which  you  would  arrange  these  incidents  so  that  they 
move  logically  toward  that  end.  Place  the  numbers  1 to  5 in  the 
blanks  to  indicate  Event  1,  2,  and  so  on. 


I walked  on  across  the  parking  lot,  thinking  that  he  would 
slow  down  if  necessary;  but  instead  he  seemed  to  speed  up 
slightly,  and  I had  to  jump  to  avoid  being  hit. 

As  the  class  left  the  room,  he  shouldered  me  roughly  out  of 
the  way,  bouncing  me  into  the  wall. 

I said  hello  to  him;  but  he  passed  by  silently,  staring 
straight  ahead. 

He  pulled  up  to  my  rear  bumper  and  slowly  shoved  my  car 
onto  the  tracks  in  front  of  an  oncoming  train! 


Although  I'm  sure  he  knew  that  I was  right  behind  him,  he 
let  the  door  slam  in  my  face. 
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- Exposition  Most  often  the  opening  scenes  in  a short  story 

provide  a great  deal  of  bacKground  information  about 
setting,  characters,  and  the  opening  plot  situation.  This 
background  information,  the  exposition,  is  necessary  to 
acquaint  us  quickly  with  the  characters  and  give  us  the 
necessary  base  needed  to  understand  how  the  situation  in  the 
introduction  came  to  be.  It  sets  up  a believable  background 
, so  the  characters'  present  actions  are  accepted  as  plausible. 


- Flashback  Because  the  short  story  is  so  compact,  there  is  not 

miuch  room  for  a lengthy  exposition.  Writers  often  begin 
right  in  the  action,  and  then  insert  scenes  from  the  past  in 
order  to  give  exposition.  These  flashbacks  are  descriptions 
or  scenes  representing  events  that  happened  before  the  point 
at  which  the  story  opened.  They  are  a compact  method  of 
presenting  exposition.  Often  flashbacks  are  indicated  by 
being  set  off  in  different  print,  or  by  punctuation  such  as 
ellipses  (...). 


Read  the  forestudy  "Beginnings"  on  pages  64  and  65  of 
New  Voices  4.  As  you  read,  note  the  elemients  of  exposition 
presented  in  each  story  excerpt. 


EXERCISE  2 


Complete  Practice  1 on  page  65  of  New  Voices  k,  placing  your 
answers  below. 

(1)  To  whomi  is  the  narrator  speaking? 


(2)  What  is  the  season? 


(3)  In  the  second  sentence,  Roy  gives  you  the  main  scene  of  the 
action  and  the  general  locale  of  the  story.  What  are  they? 


(4)  The  author  sets  the  idea  behind  her  writing  and  hints  at  her 
theme  in  the  first  paragraph.  What  do  you  think  her  message 
is? 

> 
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- Conflict 


(5)  Do  you  imagine  the  classroom  to  be  a pleasant  place?  Give 
details  to  support  your  choice. 


(6)  what  tone  or  mood  has  Roy  establisned  in  this  first  para- 
graph? Give  reasons  for  your  choice. 


Read  the  forestudy  "At  the  Tone,  the  Time  Will  Be  ..." 
on  pages  80  to  82  of  New  Voices  4,  paying  close  attention  to 
what  is  said  about  flashbacks. 


Practice  1 on  page  82  of  New  Voices  k presents  four  story 
situations.  Following  the  directions  given  there,  choose  one  of 
those  situations;  and,  in  the  spaces  here,  give  the  possible 
exposition  that  could  be  revealed  by  flashbacks. 

Exposition  for  Situation  # : 


The  action  of  a short  story  ordinarily  involves  a 
conflict  because  the  main  character  faces  opposition  of  some 
Kind.  As  readers,  we  are  interested  in  conflict.  It  is 
suspenseful.  It  makes  us  curious  to  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  next  and  why. 
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read 


The  central  character  in  the  conflict  is  the  protagon- 
ist, who  may  be  good  or  bad.  The  opposing  elements,  whether 
people,  things,  conventions  of  society,  or  traits  of  the 
protagonist,  are  the  antagonists.  The  antagonists  work  to 
prevent  the  protagonist  from  achieving  a goal,  thus  creating 
conflict. 

The  chart  below  gives  some  idea  of  the  possible  types 
of  conflict  and  the  antagonistic  elements  in  them. 


CONFLICT 

PROTAGONIST 

ANTAGONIST 

EXAMPLES 

physical: 

people* 

against- 

people 

main  character 

other  person 
or  persons 

- gxmfight 

- argument 

external: 

peopie- 

against- 

environ- 

ment 

main  character 

external  force, 
e.g.,  nature 

society 

- storm 

- racial  hostility 

fate 

- supernatural 
elements 

internal: 

people- 

against- 

themselves 

main  character 

element  in  their 
own  nature, 
e.g.,  mental 

• decision  between 
two  goals 

emotional 

- terror 

moral 

- decision  between 
good  and  bad 

Read  the  forestudy  "Conflict"  on  pages  150  to  152  of 
New  Voices  k.  Note  how  one  situation  may  present  several 
levels  of  conflict. 
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EXERCISE  4 


) For  each  of  the  situations  that  follow  tell  what  type  of 
conflict  is  present.  Then  identify  the  two  opposing  forces 
involved  in  the  conflict.  The  first  is  done  as  an  example. 

(a)  James  discovers  that  his  best  friend,  Stefan, 
has  been  shoplifting  many  dollars  worth  of 
merchandise.  He  wants  to  talk  Stefan  into 
stopping  before  he  gets  caught,  but  is  afraid 
it  might  hurt  their  friendship. 

type  of  conflict:  peo pX.e-agjOLinAt--thQmA eJj/o^ 

opposing  forces:  cjoncenn  fio/i  pLiend  vcaaua  f-can  of. 

hnyuning,  the.  pLiencUhJ^p 


(b)  For  eight  years,  Susan  has  been  mountain  climb- 
ing every  chance  she  gets.  She  is  now  scaling 
Mount  Robson,  ledge  by  ledge.  It  was  rain  at 
the  lower  level;  now  it  is  biting  sleet  at  the 
higher  elevations.  She  is  determined  to  make  it 
to  the  peak. 

type  of  conflict:  

opposing  forces:  


(c)  Jim  has  just  finished  his  university  degree  in 
electronic  engineering.  He  just  happens  to  be 
a paraplegic.  He  has  had  a number  of  job  inter- 
views, but  the  fact  that  he  is  in  a wheelchair 
has  kept  the  companies  from  hiring  him. 

type  of  conflict:  

opposing  forces:  


(d)  Sean  and  Yu-Sun  are  walking  home  after  enjoying 
a movie.  They  are  attacked  by  three  thugs 
hurling  racial  insults.  Sean  escapes  with  a few 
scratches,  whereas  Yu-Sun  has  a black  eye. 

type  of  conflict:  

opposing  forces:  
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(e)  Alice  has  been  depressed  for  five  months.  She 
sees  little  joy  or  hope  in  life  and  constantly 
considers  suicide  as  a way  out.  Yet  she  does 
love  her  family  and  her  friend  Janet.  She 
debates,  but  finally  decides  to  call  the  suicide 
prevention  number. 

type  of  conflict:  

opposing  forces:  


(2)  Everyone  experiences  conflict.  Think  of  a recent  incident 
when  you  were  involved  in  a conflict  of  one  sort  or  another 
that  involved  values.  It  could  have  been  a conflict  in  which 
you  were  torn  between  taking  one  action  or  another  — either 
of  which  could  have  been  the  right  thing  to  do.  Or  the 
conflict  might  have  been  between  what  you  considered  worth- 
while and  valuable  as  opposed  to  what  someone  else 
considered  worthwhile  and  valuable.  In  a short  paragraph, 
identify  the  conflict  you  are  recalling.  Identify  the  values 
involved,  and  explain  briefly  how  you  resolved  the  conflict. 
What  were  the  results?  (Do  your  rough  copy  on  your  own 
paper. ) 
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- Suspense 


Another  element  of  plot,  closely  interwoven  with 
conflict,  is  suspense.  Suspense  is  an  anxious  uncertainty 
created  in  the  reader  about  the  outcome  of  the  conflict.  The 
reader  is  made  to  wonder  whether  the  protagonist  will  defeat 
the  antagonists  in  a difficult  situation  to  resolve  the  conflict 
favourably.  An  author  can  also  create  suspense  by  having 
the  protagonist  in  a state  of  indecision.  The  reader  feels  the 
stress  the  character  is  experiencing,  and  wonders  whether 
the  protagonist  will  make  the  right  decision,  or  whether  a 
choice  will  be  made  that  gives  the  antagonists  an  advantage. 
Another  method  of  creating  suspense  is  delaying  the  confron- 
tation of  the  adversaries.  The  reader  knows  something  will 
happen.  Being  forced  to  wait  creates  tension  in  the  reader. 

Alternating  between  action  and  calm  builds  suspense. 

Suspense  is  a key  ingredient  in  keeping  the  reader  reading 

to  find  the  outcome  of  the  story.  The  plot  diagram  here 

shows  the  up  and  down  development  of  the  plot  which  builds 
suspense. 


Note  the  questions  that  a reader  asks  when  feeling  suspense. 


- Foreshadowing  Foreshadowing  is  a clue  given  to  prepare  for  a later 

turn  of  events.  It  contributes  to  suspense  by  arousing  our 
curiosity  as  it  puts  questions  into  our  minds  and  vaguely 
hints  at  what  is  to  come.  Nearly  all  stories  make  use  of 
some  foreshadowing.  In  some,  hints  may  be  given  about  a 
character  that  prepare  us  for  the  behaviour  of  that  character 
later  in  the  story,  behaviour  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  quite  unexpected  and  implausible.  Other  stories  plant 
subtle  suggestions  as  to  how  the  plot  will  work  out. 


rR^n 


Read  the  forestudy  "Expectations”  on  page  56  of  New 
Voices  U,  noting  the  necessity  of  foreshadowing  both  plot  and 
character. 


- Ending  In  a short  story,  the  ending  may  be  different  from 

what  we  expect.  We  enjoy  a surprise  ending,  an  ingenious 
twist,  or  a clean-cut  outcome  with  no  loose  ends. 

To  be  acceptable,  a surprise  ending  must  logically 
follow  from  the  events  which  preceded  it.  It  should  be  fore- 
shadowed earlier  in  the  story.  It  must  also  be  worthwhile, 
elaborating  on  the  meaning  of  the  story.  As  in  real  life  the 
ending  may  be  unhappy;  this  is  likely  to  make  us  think 
about  the  story  and  its  implications. 
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Now  read  the  story  "Duel"  by  Richard  Matheson,  which 
begins  on  page  11  of  New  Voices  4.  As  you  read  the  story, 
pay  particular  attention  to  its  plot  development.  Try  to  pick 
out  the  elements  of  plot,  especially  the  suspense,  and  how 
the  author  created  it. 


HichnAd  lAaJJxcyion  ( 1926-  ) ujoa  bo/ui  in 

Now  He.  iA  a uu/Luten  Ahont  Ato/iieA, 

novelA,  and  pJm  AcniptA,  mcuunLy.  in  the  ho/uio/i, 
f.antoAy,,  and  Acdence  p.cdion  g.eiuieA,  HiA  p-AAt 
Aha /it  Ato/iy.,  "Bonn  ofi  l^an  and  Womans " ujoua 
pubiiAhed  in  1950;  and  hiA  p^iAt  noved,  5 Am 
Leg.end,  in  19 59-.  He  adapted  hiA  Aecond  novel, 
The  Shrinking,  /^an  (1956) , into  a Acneenplay.,  The 
OncjiedLible  Stuiinking.  Man,  T^/i  UnivenAol  Studio  a, 
THIa  ujoa  hiA  b/ieah  into  iju/iiting.  f.o/i  the  ACJieen, 
He  ACJiipted  many  AegmentA  (.o/i  The  Tivilight  Zone, 
Stan  T/iek,  Night  Qailteny,  and  Kolchak:  The  Night 
Stalken.  Jn  1971,  he  adapted  HIa  Aho/it  Ato/iy 
"Duel”  into  a veny  AucceAAfjul  televiAion  movie 
u/hich  UJOA  directed  by  Steven  Spielbeng.  On  1980 
he  adapted  "Ray  B/iadbuny'  a The  MoAtJuan  ChnonlcleA 
Ton  a televiAion  mlnl-AenieA,  The  dominant  theme 
in  Richand  MatheAon’ a u/o/lMa  1a  ponanola,  T-^clla- 
Ing  on  the  pnotagonlAt' a ^eoA.  in  battling 
agalnAt  penAecutlon,  The  Ato/iy  "Duel"  illuA- 
tnateA  thlA  theme  oa  the  Innocent  dnlveyi  oT  a 
can  1a  ineyiptlcably  attacked  by  a tnuck.  Rlchand 
MatheAon  p/ieAently  neAldeA  In  CalaboAOA, 
CallT-O/inla. 
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EXERCISE  5 


) A list  of  the  major  plot  events  in  "Duel"  is  presented  below. 

Indicate  the  order  in  which  the  events  occurred  by  placing  a 

1 beside  the  first  happening,  2 beside  the  second  event,  and 

so  on. 

(a)  Mann  attempts  to  pass,  but  the  truck  edges  over 

to  block  the  way. 

(b)  After  Mann  dangerously  passes  the  truck,  the 

truck  pursues  him  rapidly  down  the  hill. 

(c)  Mann's  car  begins  to  break  down,  but  he 

manages  to  pull  into  a turnout. 

(d)  Mann  begins  a leisurely  sales  trip  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

_____  (e)  He  discovers  the  trucker  has  also  stopped  at  the 
cafe . 

(f)  Mann  cannot  stand  the  fumes,  and  passes  the 

truck,  receiving  a horn  blast  as  he  pulls 

ahead  of  the  truck. 

(g)  Mann  comes  upon  a truck  and  safely  passes  it. 

(h)  Mann  pulls  off  into  a cafe  parking  lot. 

(i)  The  truck  chases  him,  and  slowly  begins  to  gain; 

Mann  decides  to  kill  the  trucker. 

(j)  The  truck  passes,  and  would  have  cut  Mannn  off 

if  he  hadn't  slowed  down. 

(k)  The  truck  leaves  the  parking  lot,  and  Mann 
decides  to  wait.  The  truck,  however,  has  been 
waiting  for  him. 

______  (1)  Mann  attempts  to  pass.  The  trucker  waves  him 

on,  into  the  path  of  an  oncoming  car. 

_______  (m)  The  truck  tips  over  a cliff. 

(n)  The  truck  roars  past  Mann,  startling  him  and 

forcing  him  to  slow  down  to  keep  a safe  distance. 
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(2)  The  introductory  sentence  of  the  story,  "At  11:32  A.M.,  Mann 
passed  the  truck,"  is  an  effective  opening.  Why  does  the 
author  use  the  words  "THE  truck,"  rather  " than  "A  truck"? 
How  is  this  foreshadowing? 


(3)  Page  11  and  the  first  column  on  page  12  provide  a good  deal 
of  exposition.  Use  this  section  of  the  story  to  answer  the 
following  questions. 

(a)  When  does  this  story  take  place? 


(b)  Where  does  the  story  take  place? 


(c)  Describe  the  countryside.  Why  is  this  important  to  the 
later  plot  events? 


(d)  Does  Mann  have  a family?  Explain. 


(e)  What  does  Mann  do  for  a living? 


(f)  What  type  of  person  is  Mann?  Give  details  to  support 
your  characterization. 
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(4)  The  following  statements  are  about  the  story  "Duel.”  If  the 
statement  is  true,  write  T in  the  space.  If  it  is  false,  write 

F. 


(a)  The  plot  is  a series  of  encounters  between  a 
truck  driver  and  a car  driver. 

(b)  The  plot  consists  of  a series  of  flashbacks  as  a 
truck  driver  explains  his  urge  to  kill. 

(c)  In  effect,  the  basis  of  the  plot  is  revealed  when 
the  truck  first  prevents  Mann  from  passing. 

(d)  Suspense  builds  for  both  Mann  and  the  reder  by 
their  knowing  almost  nothing  about  the  truck 
driver. 

(e)  The  author  builds  suspense  by  concealing  Mann's 
feelings  about  the  truck  driver. 

(f)  Mann's  knowledge  about  the  truck  driver  is 
gained  chiefly  by  making  inferences. 

(g)  Mann's  uncertainty  about  whether  his  car  could 
take  the  punishment  adds  suspense. 


(5)  This  story  is  full  of  suspense.  How  does  Matheson  create  the 
suspense?  Explain  how  Matheson  uses  each  of  the  following 
techniques  to  create  suspense.  You  may  quote  from  the  story 
to  support  your  points.  The  first  is  done  as  an  example. 

(a)  the  protagonist  in  a state  of  indecision: 


/^ann  tia/i  tn.oubZe  decAjdJjrig,  ujkoJJieA.  he.  Ahomid  paAA  ag,aifi. 


//c  ujondojiA  LukeJdieA.  ko.  Akoudd  g.eJ: 

tiedp 

pLom  the  poddce, 

wkethe/i  tie.  AtiouJjd  eAcape  on.  p~ght 

back, 

ujhethen  he  Ahoudd 

pudJ.  tie/ie,  on.  ujodt  tdJJ.  daden. 

(b)  alternating  episodes  of  action  and  calm: 
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(c)  unanswered  questions,  or  information  kept  hidden  from 
the  protagonist  and  reader: 


(d)  delay  in  the  major  confrontation  of  the  adversaries: 


(6)  (a)  When  does  the  climax  of  this  story  occur? 


(b)  What  is  the  resolution  of  the  conflict? 


(c)  Does  this  story  contain  a conclusion?  Explain. 
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INFERENCES 


READ 


(7)  You  just  never  know.  You  drift  along,  year 

after  year,  presuming  certain  values  to  be 
fixed;  like  being  able  to  drive  on  a public 
thoroughfare  without  somebody  trying  to  murder 
you.  You  come  to  depend  on  that  sort  of  thing. 

Then  something  occurs  ...  and  all  the  years  of 
logic  and  acceptance  are  displaced  and, 

suddenly,  the  jungle  is  in  front  of  you  again. 

Man,  part  animal,  part  angel....  (pages  18  and 
19) 

What  does  Mann  mean  by  those  thoughts?  Indicate  what  he  is 
saying  about  life. 


(8)  It  was  a primeval  tumult  in  his  mind;  the  cry 

of  some  ancestral  beast  above  the  body  of  its 
vanquished  foe.  (page  30) 

What  are  Mann's  feelings  as  described  by  those  words? 


Making  an  inference  is  arriving  at  a conclusion  based 
on  information  that  you  have..  If  you  were  relaxing  in  your 
backyard  and  heard  a loud  screeching  of  tires  and  then  a 
crash  on  the  street,  you  might  reasonably  infer  that  a car 
accident  had  occurred.  This  inference  would  be  based  on  the 
information  you  had  just  received  - the  screech  and  crash  - 
and  the  prior  knowledge  you  had  about  what  this  information 
means.  The  same  type  of  inferring  occurs  as  you  read  a 
short  story.  Very  often  you  must  fill  in  the  gaps  and  make 
assumptions  about  the  characters  and  their  actions  from  the 
information  that  is  there,  and  what  is  implied  by  that  infor- 
mation. You  must,  however,  make  sure  that  the  inferences 
are  valid,  based  only  on  the  information  in  the  story  and 
your  knowledge  of  people  and  events  in  real  life. 


Read  "Inferences"  on  pages  31  to  33  of  New  Voices  k, 
noting  how  the  specific  details  support  the  inferences  being 
made. 
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EXERCISE 


The  passages  below  appear  in  "Duel.."'  Read  each  one  care- 
fully, noting  the  clues  given  about  Mann's  character.  Then  choose 
the  most  logical  inference  that  can  be  made  from  that  information. 
Place  the  letter  of  the  best  choice  in  the  blank. 


(1)  Mann  drifted  into  a reverie...  He  wondered 

what  Ruth  was  doing.  The  kids,  of  course, 
were  in  school...  Maybe  Ruth  was  shopping 
...  Mann  visualized  her  in  the  super- 
market... He  wished  he  were  with  her 
instead  of  starting  on  another  sales  trip. 


(a)  He  often  slips  from  reality  into  daydreams. 

(b)  He  is  a family  man. 

(c)  He  does  not  like  his  sales  jobs. 

(d)  He  distrusts  leaving  his  wife  and  children  alone. 


(2)  Driving  where  he  was,  he  grew  conscious  of 

the  debris  lying  beside  the  highway;  beer 
cans,  candy  wrappers,  ice  cream  containers 
...  Keep  America  beautiful,  he  thought 
sardonically. 


(a)  Mann  is  a litterbug. 

(b)  Mann  feels  that  America  is  an  ugly  country. 

(c)  Mann  does  not  pay  attention  to  the  road  as  he 
drives. 

(d)  Mann  is  concerned  about  the  environment. 


(3)  What  was  to  prevent  him  from  calling  the 

local  police...  But,  then,  he'd  have  to 
stay  here,  lose  time,  make  Forbes  angry, 
probably  lose  the  sale. 

(a)  Mann's  job  and  business  are  important  to  him. 

(b)  Mann  doesn't  think  the  local  police  would  help 
him. 

(c)  Mann  believes  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  bring  people  to  justice. 

(d)  Mann  is  more  concerned  about  money  than  justice. 


(4)  The  question  was,  of  course,  whether  he  had 

the  nerve  to  maintain  such  a speed  over  a 
long  distance.  He'd  never  done  it  before. 


(a)  Mann  is  a cowardly  man. 

(b)  Mann  worries  about  accidents. 

(c)  Mann  is  usually  a careful  driver. 

(d)  Mann  is  concerned  about  the  cost  to  his  car  if  it 
is  damaged. 
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Remember:  Inference  refers  to  the  drawing  of 

conclusions  from  what  is  implied.  When  only 
partial  information  is  given  in  literature,  you 
must  infer.  That  is,  you  must  predict  an  out- 
come, form  an  opinion,  or  identify  the  reasons 
for  a character's  thought  or  action  based  on 
what  is  only  suggested  by  the  writer.  It  is 
necessary  for  you  to  look  beyond  the  literal 
meaning  of  what  is  written  and  to  determine  what 
is  being  suggested. 


Read  the  forestudy  "More  About  Inferences"  on  pages 
216  to  218  of  New  Voices  4,  answering  to  yourself  all  the 
questions  raised. 


EXERCISE  7 


Read  the  following  passages,  and  determine  what  may  be 
inferred  about  the  speaker,  the  setting,  and  the  action.  Answer 
the  questions  that  follow  each  passage. 

(1)  "I'm  fed  up  with  this  school.  I've  been  here  for  two  years, 
now,  and  where  has  it  gotten  me?" 


(a)  How  old  is  the  speaker? 


(b)  Is  the  student  a good,  mediocre,  or  poor  student? 
Explain. 


(c) 


How  highly  does  the  speaker  value  education? 
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(2)  "Nothing  good  happens  to  me.  For  seven  years  I’ve  sat 
behind  this  office  desk,  but  they  don't  even  know  I'm  alive." 

(a)  Is  the  speaker  content  about  his  or  her  work? 


(b)  How  old  is  this  speaker? 


(c)  Who  is  the  "they"  to  whom  the  speaker  refers? 


(d)  To  whom  is  the  speaker  talking? 


(3)  "All  right,  men.  Careful!  Into  the  city.  Jensen,  you  and 
Hutchinson  patrol  ahead.  Keep  a sharp  eye." 

(a)  What  rank  does  the  speaker  hold? 


(b)  Are  Jensen  and  Hutchinson  close  friends  of  the  speaker? 
Explain. 


(c)  About  what  may  the  men  have  to  be  cautious? 


(4)  "I  think  we  should  go  back  to  the  rocket.  Captain." 
"1  give  the  orders,  Mr.  Smith!" 

"Yes,  sir." 

(a)  What  relationship  do  the  two  characters  have? 


(b)  How  does  Smith  feel  about  their  situation? 
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CHARACTERS 


Character  and 
Plot 


Types  of 
Characters: 
Round,  Flat, 
Stock 


- Round 


- Flat 


The  characters  in  a short  story  are  the  people  to  whom 
the  events  happen,  and  who,  in  turn,  initiate  events.  The 
word  characters,  however,  refers  not  only  to  the  people,  but 

also  to  their  habits  and  characteristics  to  the  total 

pattern  of  their  behaviour. 

In  escape  literature  the  emphasis  is  on  plot.  Char- 
acters contribute  to  the  plot;  they  make  the  action  more  in- 
teresting and  vivid.  Attractive  central  characters  are 
involved  in  the  action  of  the  story.  The  readers  identify 
with  them  and  share  their  adventures.  The  story  "Duel"  fits 
this  pattern.  It  has  an  exciting,  suspenseful  action-filled 

plot;  and  we  identify  with  the  protagonist,  a gentle  "man- 
next-door"  who  is  unfairly  threatened. 

In  interpretive  literature  the  emphasis  is  on  characters 
and  theme.  The  plot  is  important  in  that  it  helps  to  reveal 
the  characters.  We  see  the  characters  in  significant 
situations.  As  they  react  to  events  and  attempt  to  shape 
those  events,  we  come  to  know  them  and  gain  a better  under- 
standing of  them.  Our  understanding  of  people  in  literature 
gives  us  a better  understanding  of  people  in  real  life. 

Because  a short  story  is  so  concise,  there  is  not  room 

for  more  than  one,  or  sometimes  two,  characters  to  be 

developed  in  detail.  The  protagonist  is  usually  a round 

character  — a character  developed  in  enough  detail  that  the 
reader  can  see  the  character  as  a real  person,  one  who  is 
multi-faceted,  possessing  both  good  and  bad  qualities,  and 
both  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  personality.  In  a short 
story,  there  is  little  time  to  make  the  character  complex.  The 
reader  must  infer  many  of  the  character's  traits  from  the 
details  of  the  story. 

Minor  characters  necessarily  remain  flat.  A flat 
character  is  a one-sided  character  who  has  only  one  or  two 
characteristics  developed.  They  are  present  in  the  story  only 
to  react  with  the  protagonist  to  exemplify  the  protagonist's 
character,  and  to  further  the  plot. 
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Types  of 
Characters : 
Static , 
Developing 


Character 

Motivation 

and 

Consistency 


READ 


Another  type  of  character  is  the  stock  character.  A 
stock  character  is  a stereotype  representing  a type  of 
person,  rather  than  a real  person.  The  reader  is  familiar 
with  these  stereotypes,  so  the  author  has  little  need  to 
develop  the  character  fully.  We  know  the  typical  Sherlock 
Holmes  type  of  detective,  the  wise  and  kind  grandmother,  the 
witch,  or  the  Horatio  Alger's  poor-boy-makes-good  figure. 
When  we  meet  these  characters  in  literature,  we  picture  them 
with  all  the  images  we  have  collected  over  the  years.  The 
problem  is  that  stock  characters  seldom  provide  the  reader 
with  any  new  understanding  or  insight. 

Developing  characters  undergo  changes  in  outlook  or 
understanding.  They  learn  something  about  themselves,  other 
people,  or  the  workings  of  the  world  because  of  the  actions 
they  have  moved  through  in  the  story.  The  changes,  how- 
ever, must  be  realistic.  The  changes  must  be  consistent  with 
the  personality  of  the  character,  with  the  events  experi- 
enced, and  with  the  outcome  of  the  conflict.  It  is  not 
believable  for  a character  to  change  too  dramatically,  or  to 
have  an  earth-shattering  esoteric  enlightenment  from  trivial 
plot  events.  A character  who  remains  the  same  throughout  the 
story,  who  gains  no  understanding  or  enlightenment  from 
what  has  been  experienced,  is  called  a static  character. 

In  spite  of  the  economy  of  the  short  story,  characters 
must  be  sufficiently  characterized  to  justify  their  roles  in 
the  story  and  make  the  story  convincing.  We  must  be 
convinced  of  their  reality.  To  meet  this  criterion,  a writer 
must  depict  characters  as  realistically  and  lifelike  as 
possible.  They  must  act,  speak,  think,  and  feel  as  we  would 
expect  of  humans  under  similar  circumstances.  Their  actions 
must  be  consistent;  that  is,  their  behaviour  must  be  in 
keeping  with  their  character  as  it  has  been  revealed  in  the 
story.  Any  changes  in  behaviour  and  character  must  be 
clearly  justified  in  the  story.  Characters  must  also  be 
clearly  motivated  — there  must  be  a reason  for  what  they 
do.  The  reader  must  know  why  the  characters  want  to 
achieve  their  goals. 


Read  the  forestudy  "Expectations"  on  page  56  of  New 
Voices  4.  Then  read  "A  Letter  to  God"  beginning  on  page  57. 
As  you  read,  focus  on  Lencho  and  question  whether  his 
character  is  motivated,  consistent,  and  fully  developed. 


Qyiegx)Au.o  Lopc^  y,  FnorvLc/i  (1895-1966)  ujoa  a 
F\Qx.LcQfL  poet  and  novettAt.  He  pub  tlA  tied  Illa 
pyiAt  cottectton  of.  poeiuA,  La  SLnJinjgxL  de  CnJUitat 
(1913)  at  the  aye  of  etyhteen.  Jn.  1922  he 
tunned  to  tu/ujtiny  riovetA  boAed  on.  the  f^extcan 
ilevotutton.  and  Jnxiian.  themeA.  HLa  mo  At  famouA 
novet,  Lt  OndLLo  (1935),  deatt  ujtth  the  in^uA- 
ttceA  infttcted  upon,  /^extco  'a  JndianA  in  the 
eonty  decadeA  of  the  twentteth  centuny,  and 
neattAttcatty  deACJitbeA  tntbat  cuAtorriA  and 
inAtttuttorv^ . 
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EXERCISE 


(1)  (a)  What  motivated  Lencho  to  write  a letter  to  God? 


(b)  Were  his  actions  believable,  based  on  his  motivations? 
Explain. 


(2)  (a)  Inferring  from  his  actions,  words,  beliefs,  and  values, 

what  were  Lencho' s major  character  traits? 


(b)  Is  Lencho  a round  character?  Explain. 


(3)  Discuss  whether  Lencho' s character  was  consistent.  Consider 
his  character  traits  and  behaviour  (actions)  from  the 
beginning  of  the  story  to  the  ironic  twist  at  the  end. 
Indicate  his  actions  throughout  the  story  as  related  to  his 
major  character  traits. 
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Character  In  a short  story,  people's  characters  are  revealed  by 

Development  how  they  speak  and  act,  what  they  say  and  do,  what  they 
think,  and  what  is  said  about  them.  That  is,  we  learn  about 
people  by  observing  the  following  elements: 


what  is  said  about  them 

by  the  writer  through 
description  and 

through  explanation 
and  comments 

This  is  revealed  directly  by  the  writer  and 
is  to  be  taken  as  truth.  Inference  is  not 
usually  necessary. 

by  other  characters 

Here  the  context  and  sources  of  all 
remarks  must  be  considered.  Sometimes 
inference  is  needed. 

what  they  think 

The  third  person  omniscient  point  of 
view  and  stream-of-consciousness 
technique  reveal  this.  Inference  is 
necessary. 

what  they  say 
and 

how  they  say  it 

What  people  say  must  be  taken  in  light 
of  the  context.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
change  in  the  characters'  views  of  life. 
Also  there  may  be  a discrepancy  between 
what  they  think  and  what  they  say. 
Inference  is  necessary. 

what  they  do 
and 

how  they  do  it 

Gesture,  manner,  and  actions  are  a 
consideration  here.  There  may  be  a 
discrepancy  between  what  characters  do 
and  what  they  say.  This  technique  is  used 
to  expose  hypocrisy,  for  example,  or  to 
illustrate  a theme.  Inference  is  necessary. 
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Read  the  forestudy  "You  Are  What  You  Say"  on  pages 
ll6  to  118  of  New  Voices  k,  noting  the  importance  of  looking 
at  all  possible  clues  to  character. 


EXERCISE  9 

(1)  Within  characters'  words  can  be  clear  contradictions  between 
what  the  characters  say  they  are,  and  what  they  actually 
are.  (Note  the  examples  on  page  116  of  New  Voices  4.  ) Write 
a character's  words  that  show  the  following  contrasts  in  one 
of  the  following  situations. 

(a)  an  uneducated  person  claiming  to  be  highly  educated: 


(b)  a loud,  aggressive  person  claiming  to  be  quiet  and 
meek: 


(2) 


Write  a short  scene  in  which  a character's  actions  contradict 
the  words  the  character  has  spoken.  (Note  the  "Grandpa" 
example  on  pages  117  and  118  of  New  Voices  4.) 
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Reread  "The  Boat"  beginning  on  page  152  of  New  Voices 
k,  focusing  on  the  ways  in  which  the  characters  are  develop- 
ed and  revealed  to  the  reader. 


- Character 
Development 
in 

"The  Boat" 


"The  Boat"  contains  several  characters,  but  develops 
only  three  of  them  into  round  characters.  One  is  the 

narrator,  the  person  who  tells  the  story  in  the  "I"  form.  The 
other  two  are  the  narrator's  mother  and  father.  The  author 
develops  these  three  characters  fully  so  that  we  can  see 
their  personalities,  especially  their  differing  values,  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  conflict  of  the  plot. 

Let's  examine  the  ways  in  which  we  get  to  know  the 
characters.  The  story  begins  with  the  narrator's  relating  a 
recurring  dream  about  his  youth,  and  the  terrible  effect  it 
has  had  on  him.  We  know  that  he  is  a teacher  at  a Mid- 
western university,  but  that  his  sea  coast  experiences  as  a 
younger  person  have  affected  him  traumatically . The  opening 
raises  questions  in  the  reader  — creating  interest  to  read 
on  to  find  out  what  these  traumatic  memories  are. 


The  narrator  gives  his  recollection  of  his  mother  in  the 
last  paragraph  on  page  153  and  top  of  page  154.  What  seems 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  mother's  existence?  It  was  not  her 
children,  nor  her  husband.  It  was  all  the  boat.  Read  the 
narrator's  next  description  of  her,  beginning  with  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  154,  and  onto  page  155.  Here  the 
narrator  describes  her  directly:  "tall  and  dark  and  power- 

fully energetic."  He  also  gives  a number  of  actions  from 
which  we  can  infer  some  of  her  traits.  From  the  actions 
described  at  the  top  of  page  155,  what  inferences  can  we 
make  about  her  character  traits?  The  main  traits  we  can  see 
are  that  she  was  hard-working,  efficient,  and  physical.  The 
last  sentence  in  the  paragraph  is  a powerful  one: 
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My  mother  was  of  the  sea  as  were  all  of  her 
people,  her  horizons  were  the  very  literal 
ones  she  scanned  with  her  dark  and  fearless 
eyes . 

What  does  this  sentence  tell  us  about  her?  Again,  we 

are  reminded  she  was  "of  the  sea."  The  ocean,  the  boat,  the 
life  of  the  fishing  village  ■ — those  were  her  interests  — the 
centre  of  her  life.  We  are  told  how  limited  her  horizons 

(interests  and  world  view)  were.  They  extended  no  further 
than  what  she  could  actually  see  — the  fishing  village  and 
the  ocean.  The  rest  of  the  world  might  as  well  not  exist. 

The  use  of  the  word  "literal"  to  describe  her  horizons 
matches  with  the  previous  descriptions  of  her  practicality  — 
her  world  of  physical  work  and  action  — her  world  of 

physical  elements  of  nature,  like  the  wind  and  the  ocean. 
This  sets  up  her  character  and  her  role  in  the  conflict  — 
the  practical  world  versus  the  world  of  books  and  ideas  and 
outside  interests  that  the  other  characters  want.  The  last 
detail  of  "her  dark  and  fearless  eyes"  suggests  her  power 
and  strength  of  character.  We  may  infer  that  she  would  be 
quite  a formidable  opponent  in  a conflict. 

So  far  we  have  seen  some  direct  description  of  the 
mother,  some  of  her  actions,  and  some  of  the  narrator ' s 
interpretations  of  her  "horizons."  All  have  contributed  to  a 
fairly  well-rounded  view  of  her.  The  author  continues  to  add 
details  to  build  her  character  further: 

She  despised  disorder  in  rooms  and  in  houses 
and  in  hours  and  in  lives, and  she  had  not  read 
a book  since  high  school.  There  she  had  read 
Ivanhoe  and  considered  it  a colossal  waste  of 
time,  (page  156) 

Then  the  narrator  begins  quoting  his  mother: 

"In  the  next  world  God  will  see  to  those  who 
waste  their  lives  reading  useless  books  when 
they  should  be  about  their  work."  (page  157) 

"I  would  like  to  know  how  books  help  anyone  to 
live  a life."  (page  157) 

These  quotations  show  her  feelings  about  books,  work, 
practicality,  and  perhaps  even  God. 

When  her  daughters  begin  working  at  a tourist  res- 
taurant and  begin  enjoying  the  association  with  the  tourist 
"outsiders,"  the  narrator  says  his  mother  was  "worried  about 
herself  and  about  her  family  and  about  her  life,"  and  she 
tells  her  sisters, 

"I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  my  girls. 

It  seems  none  of  them  are  interested  in  any  of 
the  right  things."  (page  157) 
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This  adds  to  the  roundness  of  her  character.  We  are 
made  aware  of  how  deeply  she  values  what  she  sees  as  the 
"right"  life,  and  how  hard  it  is  for  her  to  see  her  daughters 
going  off  in  other  directions,  to  lives  she  doesn't  under- 
stand. Don't  many  of  our  parents  have  feelings  like  this? 

We  later  see  that  her  fears  about  her  daughters  come 

true. 


One  by  one  they  went.  My  mother  had  each  of  her 
daughters  for  fifteen  years,  then  lost  them  for 
two  and  finally  forever.  None  married  a fisher- 
man. My  mother  never  accepted  any  of  the  young 
men,  for  in  her  eyes  they  seemed  always  a 
combination  of  the  lazy,  the  effeminate,  the 
dishonest  and  the  unknown.  They  never  seemed  to 
do  any  physical  work  and  she  could  not  compre- 
hend their  luxurious  vacations  and  she  did  not 
know  from  whence  they  came  nor  who  they  were. 

And  in  the  end  she  did  not  really  care,  for  they 
were  not  of  her  people  and  they  were  not  of  the 
sea.  (page  160) 

Clearly  we  see  her  fear  of  the  unknown,  her  lack  of 
willingness  to  compromise  at  all,  and  how  this  leads  to 
pain  and  then  to  even  more  closing  off  of  emotion. 

There  are  many  more  details  in  the  story  that  add  to 
the  mother's  character.  Now,  however,  consider  what  the 
narrator  says  about  his  father  and  himself,  how  they  act, 
what  they  say,  what  they  think,  and  their  interrelationships 
with  the  other  characters. 


Read  "Silverthreads,"  beginning  on  page  83  of  New 
Voices  4.  Note  how  the  characters  are  developed  and  revealed 
to  the  reader. 
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/Aaagxmejt  Lawience.  ( 1926-  1 987)  ^ one, 

Canada' A mo^t  ^amouA  autho/m,  ujoa  bonn  in 
Neepawa,  Manitoba,  and  graduated  fjiom.  the 
Univeny^ity,  of.  MaiLutoba  in  19i-7>  She  mayuited  an 
engJneen  uuho/ie  ujo/ik  took  him.  to  Af^ilca.  On 
Somaliland,  Lawienee  beyan  hen  JAleno^iy  caneen 
by  collecting,  and  edXtlng  Somali  poetny  and 
pno/ie.  Fnom  1952  to  1957  the  Lamience/^  lived  In 
Qhana,  and  the^e  expenlence^  fo/imed  the  boy^lA 
fon  hen  flru^t  novel,  JhlA  Side  Jo/idan  (I960), 
and  a collection  of  /^hont  /itonle^.  The  TomoAnotv- 
Tamen  (1963) • 


Manawanha,  in  Manitoba,  1a  the  netting,  fon 
hen  mo  At  famouA  novel.  The  Stone  Ang,el  (196k-), 
ujhlch  pneAentA  a nemankable  chanacten  Atudy  of 
an  old  woman,  Hag,an  Shipley.  ThlA  novel  exhlbltA 
Launence' A ability  to  cneate  well-detailed, 
lifelike  human  chanactenA,  Hen  nex.t  novel,  A 
QeAt  of  Qod  (1966),  which  centneA  on  a female 
Achool  teachen  in  Manawanka,  woa  made  into  a 
movie,  %achel,  T^achel,  dlnected  by  foul  Newman 
and  A tanning,  Joanne  Woodwand.  The  Fine-OwellenA 
(1969)  hoA  Stacey,  Fachel' a young,en  AlAten,  oa 
the  main  chanacten,  and  1a  Aet  In  Vancouven. 
Anothen  mayon  novel,  The  DlvlnenA  (197k-), 
centneA  on  a houAewlfe,  Mo  nag.,  and  1a  ag,aln  Aet 
in  Manawanka. 


Manganet  Launence  hoA  necelved  Aevenal 
awondA,  among,  them,  Qovennon-Qenenal' a AwancU 
fon  both  A JeAt  of  Qod  and  The  DlvlnenA. 


Hen  novelA  all  have  Atnong,  female  pnotag- 
onlAtA,  and  delve  deeply  Into  theln  chanactenA. 
Hen  wonk  enamineA  the  natune  of  fneedom.  On  an 
antlcle  about  hen  wnltlng  in  Canadian  Litenatnne 
( Summen,  1969)  Ahe  wnote  about  the  centnal  point 
in  hen  noveln: 


. . . the  theme  had  changed  ( fnom  fnee- 
dom) to  that  of  Aunvlval,  the  attempt 
of  the  penAonality  to  Aunvlve  with 
Aome  dignity,  toting  the  load  of 
ex.ceAA  mental  baggage  that  evenyone 
cannleA,  until  the  moment  of  death. 
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This  story  is  told  through  Hagar's  eyes.  What  we  learn 
about  the  characters,  then,  will  be  coloured  by  Hagar's  view 
of  them.  The  only  objective  information  will  come  from  the 
actual  speech  of  the  characters.  This,  though,  also  requires 
that  we  infer  character  traits  that  may  be  revealed  through 
their  speech. 


Besides  the  central  story,  "Silverthreads"  contains  a detailed 
flashback. 

(a)  What  signals  does  the  author  give  to  alert  you  that  a 
flashback  is  occurring? 


(b)  What  is  the  content  of  the  flashback? 


(c)  Why  would  Hagar  have  this  flashback  at  this  time? 
Indicate  what  triggers  it.  How  does  it  relate  to  the 
present  situation? 


At  the  end  of  the  flashback,  the  young  Hagar  reflects. 

In  that  moment  when  we  might  have  touched  our 
hands  together,  Bram  and  I,  and  wished  each 
other  well,  the  thought  uppermost  in  my  mind 
was  — the  nerve  of  him. 


Why  was  she  so  upset? 
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(3)  Each  quotation  that  follows  reveals  some  aspect  of  Doris's 
character.  After  each  quotation,  name  the  character  trait  you 
have  inferred  from  the  information. 


(a) 

"Doris's  voice  squeaking  like  a breathless  mouse." 
(page  83) 

(b) 

"She  always  speaks  of  'using'  wine  or  tobacco,  giving 
them  a fairly  obscene  sound..."  (page  83) 

(c) 

"...she  gapes  at  him  like  a flounder."  (page  84) 

(d) 

"'Mother!'  Doris  grabs  my  hand,  pulls  it  away  from 
the  bright  and  beckoning  metal.  'What  on  earth  are 
you  trying  to  do?  You  might  fall  out  and  kill  your- 
self. ' " ( page  84) 

(e) 

"'that's  right,'  she  (Doris)  parries.  'Blame  it  all  on 
me.  1 only  thought  if  we  did,  she'd  never  agree  to 
even  have  a look  at  it,  and  what's  more,  you  know 
that's  so.'"  (page  84) 

(f) 

"'Really,  it's  lovely,'  Doris  says.  'It  really  is.  Don't 
you  think  so.  Mother? '"( pages  85-86) 

(g) 

"...the  matron  and  Doris  gabbling  reassuringly  to  one 
another."  (page  86) 

(h) 

"'Oh,  thanks,  that  would  be  just  lovely,  wouldn't  it. 
Mother?'  Doris  palpitates."  (page  86) 
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(4)  Now,  in  two  or  three  sentences,  describe  Doris's  character. 


(5)  Hagar  is  the  protagonist  of  the  story;  and  since  the  story  is 
told  through  her  eyes,  we  are  shown  her  feelings  and 
thoughts  about  being  taken  to  Silverthreads.  In  her  reaction 
to  this,  we  are  shown  her  thoughts  about  other  people, 
about  growing  old,  about  life  itself. 

(a)  Give  one  of  Hagar' s thoughts  that  reveal  her  character. 
What  character  traits  does  that  thoug^^it  reveal'? 


(b)  Give  one  example  of  Hagar's  speech  that  reveals  her 
character.  What  character  traits  does  that  example 
reveal? 


(c)  Relate  one  of  her  actions  that  reveals  her  character. 
What  character  traits  does  that  action  reveal? 
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(6)  Write  a short  paragraph  describing  Hagar's  character.  Try 
to  give  a well-rounded  description  of  her,  based  on  all  the 
methods  by  which  her  character  is  revealed. 


(7)  On  page  90,  Hagar  wonders  why  Marvin  regards  her  house  as 
his  own.  What  is  the  significance,  then,  in  the  final  line  of 
the  story,  where  she  speaks  of  going  "back  to  Marvin  and 
Doris's  house"? 
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USING  PRECISE 
DICTION 


Diction  refers  to  the  selection  of  words  (the  vocabulary) 
used  in  a selection. 

In  writing  it  is  important  to  use  diction  that  conveys  a 
precise  meaning,  exact  words  that  make  the  reader  see  and 
feel  the  experience  as  the  writer  did.  Well-chosen  words  are 
interesting  in  that  they  tell  exactly  what  the  writer  means. 
They  enliven  a piece  of  writing  in  that  they  are  vivid, 

expressive,  and  appropriate.  They  appeal  to  the  senses  — 
sound,  touch,  taste,  smell,  sight  — to  create  a definite  and 
striking  picture. 

Even  so,  most  of  us  are  content  to  rely  on  a few 
common  words  to  convey  our  ideas.  For  example,  if  we  wish 
to  express  the  idea  of  size  or  smallness,  we  use  the  words 
small  and  little.  To  add  to  the  idea  of  size,  instead  of 
using  a stronger  word,  we  merely  add  modifiers,  and  say 
very  small  or  truly  little.  There  are,  however,  a score  of 

other  words  we  can  call  upon  to  expres  our  idea  more 

forcibly:  diminutive,  minute,  tiny,  wee,  miniature,  micro- 

scopic, and  infinitesimal.  Minute  and  microscopic  are  defi- 
nitely more  graphic  than  small  and  little.  Such  words  also 
convey  our  meaning  more  exactly.  If,  in  addition  to  size,  we 
wish  to  convey  the  suggestion  of  lack  of  power,  we  can  use 
the  words  weak  and  feeble;  or  if  we  want  to  suggest  the 

lack  of  growth  or  development,  we  may  use  slight,  under- 
sized, undeveloped,  wizened,  puny,  stunted,  dwarfed,  and 
runty.  If  the  matter  under  discussion  is  of  small  importance, 
we  can  call  it  trivial  or  trifling. 

This  poem  is  written  using  general  words: 

An  old  dockworker  with  hollow  cheeks, 
time  showing  in  the  used  up  hands 
in  his  lap,  sits 
beside  the  reflecting  water. 

He  remembers  when  in  bright  sunlight 
masts  stood  across  the  water; 
but  now  a bird  makes  a sound  and  lands, 
shakes  its  wings,  folds  them, 

and  waves  move  among  the  weedy  dock  supports. 


read 


Now  reread  the  original  poem,  "Charlottetown  Harbor," 
with  all  its  precise  descriptive  diction,  on  page  167  of  New 
Voices  4.  Note  how  much  more  vividly  we  can  picture  the 
scene  with  the  specific  language  used  in  the  original  poem. 
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EXERCISE  11 

(1)  The  following  sentence  uses  two  general  verbs:  said  and  left. 

”No,"  she  said,  and  left  the  room. 

By  replacing  the  two  general  verbs  with  two  specific  verbs, 

rewrite  this  sentence  in  five  different  ways.  An  example  is 

provided. 

( a ) "/^o,  " Ake  moaned,  and  cjio.pt  the.  /Loom, 

(b)  

(c)  

(d) 

(e)  

(f)  

(2)  Arrange  the  following  lists  of  words  in  order  from  the  most 

general  to  the  most  specific. 

(a)  floribunda,  plant,  Hansa,  rose,  flower 


(b)  Mark  Messier,  athlete,  human,  hockey  player.  Oiler 


(c)  nonfiction,  publication,  "Year  in  Review",  newsmagazine, 
Maclean  's 


(d)  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Rue  Boisvert,  North  America, 

U.S.A. 


(e) 


insect.  Anopheles,  animal,  mosquito,  arthropod 
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READ 


Counter 

Words 


(3)  For  each  general  word,  provide  two  specific  words  that  could 
replace  them.  The  first  has  been  done  as  an  example. 


(a) 

run 

bolt 

scamper 

|b) 

tree 

(c) 

red 

(d) 

shout 

(e) 

car 

(f) 

hot 

(g) 

rang 

(h) 

happiness 

(i) 

fish 

(j) 

sat 

Read  the  forestudy  "Sensory  Impressions"  on  pages  95 
to  97  of  New  Voices  4.  Answer  the  Practice  exercises  to 
yourself. 


How  many  times  have  your  heard  a conversation  such 
as  the  following  one? 


"I  had  a fantastic  time  at  the  party!" 


"That's  great." 


"It  was  really  nice.  The  band  was  terrific,  and 
I met  a really  cute  guy." 

"Really,?" 


"Yeah.  He's  really  nice,  and  he's  got  a 
fantastic  car  — a really  pretty  deep  red 
colour . " 
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The  preceding  dialogue  could  be  continued  forever,  but 
mercifully  space  does  not  allow  it  here.  You  probably  noticed 
that  the  outstanding  feature  of  this  conversation  is  that  it  is 
boring;  and  it  is  boring  not  because  of  the  subject  matter, 
but  because  of  the  words  that  the  speakers  use.  Look  at 

them  — fantastic,  great,  nice,  terrific,  cute,  really.  How 
often  do  you  hear  these  words  on  any  given  day?  These 
words  turn  up  so  often  in  conversation  simply  because  they 
are  easy  to  use:  they  tend  to  simply  express  approval  or 
disapproval,  and  we  can  insert  them  into  almost  any  conver- 
sation without  really  having  to  think.  To  be  fair  to  the 
speakers  above,  such  words  do  promote  a flow  of  conver- 
sation because  no  time  need  be  spent  searching  for  the  right 
word;  but  they  really  have  little  place  in  writing. 

Such  overused,  uninteresting  words  are  called  counter 

words.  They  are  closely  related  to  cliches  in  that  they  are 

trite,  differing  only  in  that  they  are  single  words  rather 
than  entire  phrases.  No  doubt  you  can  think  of  many  other 

counter  words:  wonderful,  terrific,  awful,  fine.  Nice  is 

probably  the  ultimate  counter  word  of  our  time. 


Here  is  a list  of  counter  words: 


gorgeous 

cute 

nice 

splendid 

wonderful 

swell 

grand 


awful 

marvellous 

beautiful 

fine 

great 

horrid 

funny 


pretty 

lots 

sweet 

bunch 

mad 

terrible 

lovely 


# 


oMdoj^  to  avotd  cjounteji  ivoajoU  wtion 
yjou.  wAAjte..  StntvQ.  to  think  o^  mo/ie.  oAJugJnxLL 
/leptacemontA . 


K 


Read  Section  22  on  pages  53  to  56  of  The  Little  English 
Handbook  for  Canadians.  Note  the  various  types  of  general 
words  and  counter  words.  Study  the  ways  of  choosing  alter- 
natives. 
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EXERCISE  12 

Each  sentence  below  contains  one  or  more  counter  words. 
Choose  three  of  the  following  sentences.  Underline  the  counter  words, 
and  rewrite  each  sentence  substituting  precise  descriptive  words  for 
those  you  have  underlined. 

(1)  The  scenery  at  Waterton  Lakes  was  gorgeous,  and  the  weather 
was  terrific,  making  for  a wonderful  holiday. 


(2)  "What  a cute  little  boy!  You'll  do  swell  in  the  movie,"  she 
gushed. 


(3)  That  man  was  being  horrid  to  that  dog.  It  would  be  fine  if 
he  were  punished  for  his  awful  behaviour. 


(4)  The  class  had  lots  to  eat  at  their  potluck:  a bunch  of 

salads,  great  main  dishes,  and  marvellous  desserts. 


(5)  "Awesome!"  she  yelled,  having  never  heard  such  a nice 
rendition  of  that  pretty  song. 


READ 


Read  Section  25,  "Avoid  trite  expressions"  on  pages  60 
and  6l  of  The  Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians. 


Cliches  Cliches  are  often  overused  by  writers  who  are  unsure 

of  themselves.  Somehow  cliches  often  seem  to  say  things  just 
right;  they  often  seem  especially  appropriate  for  rounding  off 
a piece  of  writing.  This  is  a tendency  you  should  really 
fight;  remember,  cliches  sound  just  right  primarily  because 
we  have  heard  them  so  often.  This  also  makes  them  boring. 
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Here  are  some  cliches  or  trite  expressions: 


add  insult  to  injury 
cool  as  a cucumber 
easier  said  than  done 
finishing  touches 
in  the  long  run 
last  but  not  least 


better  late  than  never 
narrow  escape 
slowly  but  surely 
this  day  and  age 
word  to  the  wise 
broad  daylight 


I /ly,  to  davt/ie.  pieyitie/if 
ofi  making,  you/i  poiivtA. 


moyia  onugiiLcU.  wag/i 


EXERCISE  13 

The  sentences  that  follow  contain  cliches.  Choose  three  of  the 
sentences.  UnderlinB  eacA ' ciicAe . Then  rewrite  the  three  sentences 
substituting  clear,  fresh  expressions  in  place  of  all  the  trite  ex- 
pressions. 

(1)  Silence  reigned  supreme  as  the  principal  gave  us  a piece  of 
his  mind. 


(2)  It  was  a bitter  pill  to  swallow  when  she  found  she  had 
failed  the  exam. 


(3)  Each  and  every  person  should  have  life  insurance  so  that 
the  loved  ones  will  be  well  provided  for  when  the  eternal 
reward  is  reached. 


(4)  They  are  called  upon  time  and  time  again  to  render  services 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 


(5) 


The  police  didn't  leave  a stone  unturned  in  their  relentless 
search  for  the  criminal. 


Lesson  10 
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READ 


Please  don't  be  one  of  the  many  people  who  are  guilty 
of  using  inflated  phrases  to  make  your  writing  sound  more 
important,  or  to  add  words  to  written  assignments.  Your 
meaning  can  be  conveyed  just  as  well,  and  probably  better, 
by  simpler,  more  direct  language. 

Read  Sections  27  and  28  on  pages  63  to  66  of  The  Little 
English  Handbook  for  Canadians.  Pay  close  attention  to  the 
examples  and  how  they  have  been  corrected. 


EXERCISE  14 


The  following  sentences  use  unnecessary  words,  redundancies, 
and  repetitions.  Mark  the  sentence  repetitious  if  the  same  word  is 
used  several  times  in  the  sentence.  Mark  it  redundant  if  more  than 
one  word  or  phrase  in  the  sentence  expresses  the  same  idea.  Mark 
it  wordy  if  unnecessary  words  have  been  used  to  pad  the  sentence. 
Then  rewrite  each  sentence,  expressing  the  ideas  as  concisely  as 
possible. 


(1)  The  soil  conditions  that  existed  in  Manitoba 
became  serious. 


(2)  Wordsworth  is  my  favourite  poet  because  1 
like  his  poetry  best. 


(3)  This  is  a popular  belief  that  thousands  of 
people  have  faith  in. 


(4)  Some  people  are  so  tied  to  the  clock  that 
they  have  a fixed  time  for  eating,  a fixed 
time  for  bathing,  as  well  as  a fixed  time 
for  sleeping. 


(5)  Her  mother  has  an  executive  type  of  position. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH 


A character  sketch  is  a description  of  a character, 
real  or  fictional,  in  which  you  attempt  to  paint,  with  words, 
a picture  of  the  character,  especially  the  personality.  A 
sketch  gives  a physical  description,  but  the  real  interest  is 
in  illustrating  who  the  character  is  inwardly,  as  shown  by 
actions,  words,  and  relationships.  A character  trait  is 
usually  expressed  in  adjective  form  or  in  noun  form: 

He  is  cowardly.  (adjective) 

He  is  a coward.  (noun) 

For  every  trait,  give  evidence  that  caused  you  to  infer  that 
trait: 

We  know  that  he  is  a coward,  because  we  saw 
him  refuse  to  endanger  himself  to  rescue 
his  friend  from  the  fire. 

A character  sketch  presents  a well-rounded  view  of  a 
character.  People  should  read  the  sketch  and  feel  as  if  they 
really  do  know  the  character. 


EXERCISE  15 

To  sum  up  Lesson  10,  write  a detailed  character  sketch  of 
the  narrator ' s father,  the  fisherman,  in  "The  Boat"  which  begins 
on  page  152  of  New  Voices  4.  Use  all  the  methods  of  inferring 
character  that  were  discussed  in  this  lesson.  Describe  him  fully, 
bringing  him  to  life  by  using  specific,  descriptive  words. 

Eliminate  all  cliches,  redundancies,  repetitions,  and  wordiness 
from  your  composition. 

(1)  Write  the  rough  copy  of  your  character  sketch  below. 


(There  is  more  room  for  your  rough  copy  on  the  next  page.) 
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(2)  Now  that  you  have  done  your  rough  copy,  complete  the 
checklist  below  and  make  any  necessary  changes  to  your 
composition.  Then  write  your  finished  copy  in  the  space 
provided.  When  completing  the  checklist,  simply  put  a check 
( ) beside  each  item  after  you  have  used  that  item  to 

check  out  your  composition. 


CHECKLIST 

Have  you  provided  evidence  from  the  story  to 
support  your  inferences  about  the  character? 

Have  you  eliminated  all  nonstandard  expressions? 

Have  you  eliminated  cliches?  redundancies?  repe- 
titions? wordiness? 

Have  you  used  specific,  desriptive  words  to 
portray  the  character? 

Have  you  indented  the  paragraph  or  paragraphs 
of  the  composition? 

Have  you  written  a good  introduction? 

Have  you  written  a good  conclusion? 

Have  you  proofread  your  composition  for  errors  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  sentence  structure? 
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(3) 

Write  the  finished  copy  of  your  character  sketch  below. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

You  are  now  well  on  your  way  in  your  study  of  the 
short  story.  The  next  lesson  will  continue  with  this  study, 
covering  the  elements  of  setting,  tone,  mood,  and  point  of 
view  in  the  short  story. 
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EXERCISE  1 


SUGGESTED  ANSWERS 


The  incidents  are  best  ordered  this  way: 

4 
1 
2 

5 
3 

This  order  shows  the  increasing  directness  of  the  friend's 
action,  so  at  the  end  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  friend's  malice. 

EXERCISE  2 

(1)  The  narrator  is  speaking  to  herself. 

(2)  The  season  is  early  winter,  or  late  fall. 

(3)  The  story  occurs  in  a school  classroom. 

(4)  The  central  idea  or  theme  would  include  something  about  the 
steadfast  generosity  of  children  at  Christmas  to  one  they 
care  for.  The  emphasis  might  also  be  on  the  difficulty  of 
changing  a child's  mind  once  it  is  set  on  something.  V^e 
must  read  the  entire  selection  before  a sound  Judgemient 
about  the  theme  can  be  made. 

(5)  It  appears  to  be  a pleasant  place,  as  we  are  shown  how  the 
children  are  excited,  and  how  they  plan  to  get  gifts  for  the 
teacher  they  love. 

(6)  The  paragraph  sets  up  a mood  of  excitement  and  antici- 
pation. Some  of  the  details  which  create  this  miood  are 

"Christmas  was  coming." 

"more  excited  by  the  day" 

"whispering  what  they  hoped  to  get  from  Santa  Claus" 
"bursts  of  generosity" 

EXERCISE  4 

(1)  (a)  type  of  conflict:  people-against-themselves 

opposing  forces:  concern  for  friend  versus  fear  of 
harming  the  friendship 

(b)  There  are  two  possibilities  here: 

type  of  conflict:  people-against-environment 

or 

people-against-themselves 

opposing  forces:  Susan  versus  the  mountain  and  weather 

or 

desire  to  achieve  the  goal  versus 
desire  to  give  up  — the  pain,  the 
work 
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(c)  type  of  conflict:  people-against-environment 

opposing  forces:  Jim  versus  society's  attitudes  toward 
the  handicapped 

(d)  type  of  conflict:  people-against-people 


opposing  forces:  Sean  and  Yu-Sun  versus  three  thugs 

(e)  type  of  conflict:  people-against-themselves 

opposing  forces:  desire  to  live  and  love  of  family 
versus  desire  to  escape  through  suicide 


(2) 

will 

be  corrected  by 

your  correspondence  teacher. 

EXERCISE  5 

(1) 

(a) 

6 

(h) 

9 

(b) 

8 

(i) 

12 

(c) 

13 

(j) 

5 

(d) 

1 

(k) 

11 

( e) 

10 

(1) 

7 

(f) 

4 

( m) 

14 

(g) 

2 

( n) 

3 

(2) 

Usually , if 

we  were 

driving  along  a highway,  we 
Using  "THE  truck"  points  to 

v/ould  say 

we 

passed 

a truck. 

one  partic- 

ular  truck,  suggesting  that  later  on  the  truck  will  play  an 
important  role  in  the  story. 


(3)  (a) 

(b) 


The  story  begins  at  11:32  a.m.  on  a Thursday  in  April. 

The  story  takes  place  on  a highway  east  of  San 
F rancisco. 


(c)  The  countryside  is  hilly,  with  "ranges  of  mountains  as 
far  as  he  could  see."  The  highway  has  blind  curves, 
and  climbs  up  and  down  the  hills.  This  makes  driving 
difficult,  and  adds  danger  and  suspense  to  the  later 
chase  scenes. 

(d)  Yes,  Mann  has  a family:  a wife,  Ruth,  and  children  in 
school. 

(e)  Mann  is  a salesman;  he's  on  another  sales  trip. 

(f)  Mann  is  a family  man,  as  he  thinks  fondly  of  his  wife 

and  children.  There  is  a suggestion  that  he  would 
rather  be  home  with  them.  We  could  infer  that  he  was 
a calm,  peaceful,  gentle  man:  he  whistles,  he  smiles, 

he  chooses  "soft,  innocuous  music,"  and  hums  along 
with  it. 


(a)  T 

(b)  F 


(4) 


(c)  T 

(d)  T 


(e)  F 

(f)  T 


(g)  T 
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(5) 

will 

be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 

(6) 

(a) 

The  climax  occurs  very  near  to  the  end,  as 
off  the  highway  onto  the  turnout,  and  the 
to  follow  him. 

Mann 

truck 

pulls 

veers 

(b) 

The  truck  topples  over  the  cliff  and  bursts 
Mann  is  now  safe. 

into 

flame. 

(c) 

There  is  no  real  conclusion.  We  do  not  see 

the 

result 

or  effect  this  episode  has  on  Mann,  or  what  happens  to 
him  afterward. 


(7)  and  (8)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 


EXERCISE  6 


(1)  (b)  (3)  (a) 

(2)  (d)  (4) (c) 


EXERCISE  7 


The  very  brief  dialogues  supply  insufficient  evidence  for 
making  good  inferences  in  response  to  some  of  the  questions.  There 
is,  however,  enough  information  to  make  logical  inferences  in  each 
case. 


(1)  (a)  Most  likely  the  speaker  is  school  age  — in  high  school 

or  college  — perhaps  fifteen  to  twenty-one. 

(b)  The  speaker  could  be  a good  student  who  has  not  been 
challenged  and  so  finds  the  school  a bore,  but  most 
likely  the  speaker  is  a poor  student  who  is  upset  by 
poor  progress. 

(c)  A reasonable  inference  is  that  the  speaker  places  little 
value  on  education,  especially  the  education  being 
received  at  present. 


(2)  (a)  The  speaker  is  not  content, 


(b)  There  is  no  way  to  accurately  tell.  A tenuous  assump- 
tion would  put  the  speaker  between  twenty-five  and 

sixty-five,  as  the  speaker  has  been  in  the  work  force 
for  at  least  seven  years. 

(c)  We  may  infer  that  "they"  refers  to  the  worker's 

superiors  — supervisors  or  bosses. 

(d)  The  only  valid  assumption  would  be  that  the  speaker  is 

not  addressing  supervisors.  The  worker  could  be 

speaking  to  a co-worker,  to  a friend,  or  to  family.  The 
dialogue  could  actually  be  a monologue,  but  there  is 
no  indication  of  the  speaker's  audience. 
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(3)  (a)  The  speaker  is  the  leader  of  the  group,  but  the  exact 

rank  is  impossible  to  tell. 

(b)  The  suggestion  is  that  they  are  not  close  friends.  It 

appears  to  be  a military  group,  by  the  use  of  ’’patrol 
ahead.”  The  speaker  uses  their  last  names  and  orders 

them  to  patrol. 

(c)  A legitimate  inference  is  that  the  group  is  in  un- 

familiar territory  that  could  prove  hazardous,  based  on 
the  words  ’’patrol”  and  ’’keep  a sharp  eye.” 

(4)  will  be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 


EXERCISE  10 

(1)  (a)  There  are  four  indications  that  a flashback  is 

beginning : 

(i)  the  story's  content  leading  up  to  the  flashback 
’’bring  to  mind  the  time  I was  first  in  a hospi- 
tal, when  marvin  was  born.”  (page  86) 

(ii)  a change  in  verb  tense,  from  present  to  past 

(iii)  punctuation  — asterisks  — used  to  separate  the 
flashback  from  the  story  proper 

(iv)  extra  spacing  between  flashback  and  the  story 
proper 

(b)  The  flashback  describes  the  birth  of  Hagar's  son, 

Marvin  — her  fear,  the  trip  to  the  hospital,  her 

relationship  with  her  husband. 

(c)  Hagar  is  experiencing  emotional  turmoil,  being  brought 

to  a senior  citizens'  home  by  her  son,  Marvin.  Seeing 
the  institution,  and  the  nurse,  triggers  Hagar's 

recollection  of  the  first  time  she  was  in  a hospital. 
The  flashback  relates  to  the  present  situation  in  that 
Marvin  has  brought  his  mother  to  an  institution  in 

which  she  will  die  — Hagar  remembers  the  first  insti- 
tution, and  bringing  her  son  into  the  world.  Both  the 
story  and  the  flashback  reveal  Hagar's  relationship 
with  the  important  people  in  her  life  ■ — her  husband 
and  her  son,  and  both  deal  with  major  and  traumatic 
turning  points  in  her  life  — especially  the  birth  of 
her  children,  and  giving  up  her  house  and  going  to  an 
institution  to  stay  until  she  dies. 

(2)  It  appears  she  felt  he  had  no  real  concern  for  her,  that  she 
was  just  being  used  to  perpetuate  his  dynasty,  and  that  a 
girl  would  not  be  good  enough  to  inherit  the  farm. 
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EXERCISE 


(3) 


(a)  nervous,  tense,  talkative 

(b)  abstaining,  intolerant,  "holier  than  thou" 

(c)  easily  cowed,  obedient,  senseless 

(d)  worried,  concerned,  overbearing,  overprotective 

(e)  embarrassed,  defensive,  guilty,  seeking  martyrdom 

(f)  nervous,  gushy,  phony 

(g)  nervous,  unsure,  gabby 

(h)  intense,  gushy,  profuse 


(4)  Overall,  Doris  seems  concerned  about  Hagar  and  feels  guilty 
about  taking  her  to  a home.  This  is  shown  by  her  nervous- 
ness, her  constant  chatter. 

The  remainder  of  this  exercise  will  be  corrected  by  your  corres- 
pondence teacher. 


11 


(1) 

will 

be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 

(2) 

(a) 

plant,  flower,  rose,  floribunda,  Hansa 

(b) 

human,  athlete,  hockey  player.  Oiler,  Mark  Messier 

(c) 

publication,  nonfiction,  newsmagazine,  Maclean's, 
in  Review" 

"Year 

(d) 

North  America,  U.S.A.,  Louisiana,  New  Orleans, 
Boisvert 

Rue 

(e) 

animal,  arthropod,  insect,  mosquito.  Anopheles 

(3) 

will 

be  corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 

12 

The  counter  words  have  been  typed  in  boldface  type.  Your 
correspondence  teacher  will  correct  your  sentences. 

(1)  The  scenery  at  Waterton  Lakes  was  gorgeous,  and  the 
weather  was  terrific,  making  for  a wonderful  holiday. 


(2) 


"What  a cute  little  boy!  You’ll  do  swell  in  the  movie," 
gushed. 


she 
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(3)  That  man  was  being  horrid  to  that  dog.  It  would  be  fine  if 
he  were  punished  for  his  awful  behaviour. 

(4)  The  class  had  lots  to  eat  at  their  potluck:  a bunch  of 
salads,  great  main  dishes,  and  marvellous  desserts. 

(5)  "Awesome!”  she  yelled,  having  never  heard  such  a nice 
rendition  of  that  pretty  song. 


EXERCISE  13 

The  cliches  in  each  sentence  have  been  typed  in  boldface 

type.  Your  correspondence  teacher  will  correct  your  sentences. 

(1)  Silence  reigned  supreme  as  the  principal  gave  us  a piece  of 
his  mind. 

(2)  It  was  a bitter  pill  to  swallow  when  she  found  she  had 

failed  the  exam. 

(3)  Each  and  every  person  should  have  life  insurance  so  that 

the  loved  ones  will  be  well  provided  for  when  the  eternal 

reward  is  reached. 

(4)  They  are  called  upon  time  and  time  again  to  render  services 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

(5)  The  police  didn't  leave  a stone  unturned  in  their  relentless 

search  for  the  criminal. 


EXERCISE  14 

The  type  of  error  is  indicated  here.  Your  sentences  will  be 
corrected  by  your  correspondence  teacher. 


(1) 

wordy 

(4) 

repetitious 

(2) 

redundant 

(5) 

wordy 

(3) 

redundant 

The  remainder  of  this  lesson  will  be  corrected  by  your  corres- 
pondence teacher. 


END  OF  LESSON  10 


